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BREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

* This little book the outcome of a course of lay lectures 
d^vered in University College, Liverpool, a few months 
d^o, under the joint auspices of the Corporation of the 
^ty and the Liverpool Board of Legal Studies. Its aim 
Is at once modest and ambitious. On the one hand, it 
pr9fesses to give nothing more than the bare skeleton of 
the £nglisb4|E!^i|jptenM||£ 1 ^^ Government. On the other, 
it does aftempt tovdlkte, in Christian English and in concise 
form, the outlines of a subject usually relegated to the 
fathqgnleas abysses of those professional treatises which 
Charles Lamb (had he been required to pronounce judg- 
ment upon them) would assuredly have classed as biblia 
oiW&i-— ^bpoks which are no books. I say usually,” for it 
would ill become me to ignore the debt which the Eiirdish 
citizen dti^ten years ago owed to the admirable little volume 
of Judge Chalmers, now, by reason of changes in the law, 
out of date, »nd» by reason of its own merits, out of print. 
And, though county and parish councils have brought upon 
us a siiower of pftctical manuals, I think there is room 
for e boolg^hich shall aim at giving to the non-professional 
some reasonably coherent ideas concerning that 
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mils of governmental machinery Hwbich he is psesutn^ 
himself to manage, and whi^ whether he manages it or 
not, does very' substantially affeot Us daily li^ 

My great temptation has, of ccdfrse, beOCr to take the 
reader behind the existing machinery, and to show him the 
rudimentary forms from whidi it has 'developed, and whjidi 
ate of such intense interest to all ij|wuine studmts of 
English institutions. But this temptation has, in most 
cases, been sternly resisted. Only in &e matter of early 
municipal history have I ventured upon anything li^re 
historical speculation; and here it'is a matter of great 
satisfaction to me that my tentative suggestiaiM hav^ on 
the whole, been supported by the authority of Mrs J. R. 
Green’s admirable work on Town in ths Fifteenth 
Century, which has appeared since my hoolr wrabto press. 
In the matter of authorities, I have refrained from loading 
my pages with that tq)paratus of statute and decision which 
is so painfully familiar to lawyers; but; in the hope that 
even a stray lawyer or two will not disdain to glance at my 
book, I have given such general references to Acts of 
Parliament and decisions, that any reader, who wishes to 
know more concerning any topic, will easily find j[uidanoe 
in his search. And, whether the exact authority is specified 
or not, I b^ the reader to believe that I have^'never been 

O 

guilty of the rashness of making a statement without 
verifying it at the fountain-head. o 

In giving illustrations from earlier history, I have purposdy 
chosen examples from the readily accessible wwks of the 
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of Oxford, to faund tendCT (if he is not by |||js 
timeivwry of thaidca) my best acknowledgments for due 
and much oU^ help derired bom his writings. To Mr 
^nUiam BntHbone. MiP.. I am indebted for the valuable 
loan of current ParUameiitary reports. To Professor 
Maitland, of Camlmdge, 1 owamore than can be won from 
an^ b^ks-— the inquiring help and the wise counsel which 
oit is the pleasure of great teachers to extend to those 
privileged ta come into personal contact with them. In 
tlpe hope that it is not altogether unworthy of his teaching, 
I send this little book into the world. 


UNivfiaagTV^ CbtLEOB, Liverpool 
My 1894 


E. J. 




PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
EDITION 

’ A sscoND iss^e of this little book having been called for, 
» I have been fortunate in securing for it the editorship of 
my « friend and former pupil, Mr R. C. K. Ensor. Mr 
Ensor has not only brought up to date the existing text^ 
,bu{ has completely re-written the chapter on ‘‘The Educa- 
tion Authorities/* and added the chapter on “ Peculiarities 
of London Government.** The absence of a chapter such 
as^e last from the original work was an obvious drawback. 
S^s it now stands, the book presents, I venture to think, 
t\e fairly complete and easily intelligible outline of a 
^ubiect of great and growing interest to all good citizens. 

^ce the publication of the former edition, our know- 
ledge of the mtlory of English Local Government has been 
powerfully reinforced by the appearance of Mr and Mrs 
•Sidney W^bb*s valuable and deeply interesting volume on 
The ParUh and the County, It has been a matter of 
8incer9 satisfaction to the author to find that his tentative 
excursions into history have been confirmed by the wider 
research of Mr and Mrs Webb ; but as these pages are not 
profess^ly historical, it has been deemed unnecessary to 
» refer in detail to their volume. 

It is a^lad thought that the closing paragraph of the 
original ^refsice can now stand only as a humble tribute to 
the memory of the great scholar and teacher whose recent 
death we deplore. 

E.J. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY 

In every ci^^ised State of any importance the functions 
perforxAd by the various governing bodies and individuals 
are capable of ^ne great and useful classification. They 
are either central, that is, exercised by persons whose 
jurisdiction extends over the whole area ruled by the State, 
or focal, that is, exercised by persons whose jurisdiction ia 
limited to some special portion of the State’s territory. It 
is not a question of the situation, nor of the method of 
appointment, but of the jurisdiction of the body or official 
in quetilion. The magistrates for the county of Leicester 
might (conceivably) live and hold their meetings in London; 
but, ab lon| as their jurisdiction was limited^ to the county 
of Leicester, they would be a local not a central authority. 

^ 'niis distinctiqp is always found inr civilised States, but 
the rdationship between the two classes of governing bodies 
varies greatly in different countries, and the nature of the 
tftthrence is of vast importance. Too much attention has 
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in the past been paid to the fonns of gommneot* 
too litde to its scope. Whether a Stsfl^ caSs itadf n 
MMmciff''oT a Republic may be of small consequence 
iq practical affairs ; few people would deny'^jhat th^re is* 
more real liberty in monarchical England than in repubfioan 
France. But the relationship between the central and tbe 
local institutions of a country must always be of greht 
practical moment ; for upon it will depend the real qOetU 
and value of the share open to tbe avenge dtiaen in tl» 
work of government. 

To illustrate. Civilised States fall roughly into tw<ji 
great classes, in respect of the relationship between thdr 
organs of central and local government respectively. 
Either the local organs are a creation of and subordinateif 
to the central government, or the central government is^s 
creature of and historically subordinate to th^^|]^>cal organa 
Of course very few States fall completely on eitller side^ 
9( this line of demarcation, but it is generally easy to tdl of 
a particular State to which side it inclines. The^itype of 
tbe formm: class is the new country, such as tbe western 
States of the American Union and the Australian colonies,* 
or the country which has violently broken with its past, 
8ttch.,as France. The type of the latter is tbe **old”» 
country, such as England, Norway, and *the Fnatan 
colonies of America. Between the two classes^ State 
the differences of political character are immense; and 
they are partly the result, partly the cause, of tl^ diAreohe ^ 
of organisation. It ia4he purpose this book to deal wi& 
machinery, not with* results ; but it imq|^ be said, l»ie0y, 
that, in countries where the organs of JjnnX GoventtMOft 
are under the thumb of tbe central authority, Itltbottyh 
the eflkiency of administiation may be graat,.^ politiftfcp 
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diiinGtei' of ISm pecqde wSl be onsatis&ctoiy; iteiriU bo 
i^elintic fbr Img periods, and then dangerouriy eacited, 
iritii fbO lest^ of instability and corraption in the cbntal 
» govannnent. o On the other hand, a country of strong iocai 
^ goitretainOttt may b» slow to move, and blundering in its 
method^ but it will be a country cS steady progress, and 
of |>ditic8l stability turd honesty. 

«£i^nd is pre^minmrtly the country of local govern- 
*ment Triie it is that the central legislature has in recent 
times created, perhaps somewhat arbitrarily, new units and 
0{gan8 of local government But the great outlines of local 
government in England were drawn ages before central 
Ihovemment (as we understand it) came into existence^ 
Central administratum^ as distinci from mere political over- 
* loiisbip, dates from tfie twelfth century, and is the* work 
of French ofi^gials. Local administration is at least five 
hundred ^ears older, and was probably the unconscious 
adaptation of primeval Teutonic custom to the conditions 
of new Sl^ement. Treasury, King’s Bench, and Parlia- 
.ment come down to us from Angevin and Plantagenet 
kings. But Township and Hundred and. Shire carry us 
back to the days before Alfred, to the dim beginnings of 
oor story, and it was, in fact, only by an integration or 
uniw^ these smaller groups that England became a 
nadmi alaall. Consequently, central government, when it 
eam^ had to redcon widi local government as an established 
gut, ailQ has had to do so ever since. Ev^n in its most 
di^utdc mooda^ even when creating sanitary districts and 
rihctwnd diviaionsi^arliament has, in the great majority (A 
cases, followed dw old lines. Either it has given the old 
area a neC name, or it has given a new area the old name. 
4lMdng more dearly shows the profound conservatism of 
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English^'charactor than this practice. Nothings it may|>e 
addedj hal& done more to render the study of English local 
government perplexing. 

This is perhaps the greatest penalty (anJksUftly not afi 
overwhelming oTie) which we pay for living in a country 
with an unbroken political development. It is impossible 
to understand any part of the present machinery unless *we 
know) however vaguely, something of its past* For the 
student this fact has, of course, its own peculiar charm.* 
Draw but one thread in- the wb of English politics, and 
you can follow it back and back through the centuries, (o 
the days when the loom stood bare to the workman’s hand, 
till you seem almost to hear the gsating of those keels orjf 
Ebbsfleet beach from which our jftithers sprang ashore tf 
found the mightiest empije which the world has ever seen. 
But for practical enquirers the situation has^s drawbacks. 
Life is short and crowded, and there are man)f books to 
read Here, > then, we propose to give only just so much of 
the past as is absolutely essential for an intelligjftt appre- 
ciation ef the present. 

In truth we need some help. The rules of English local 
government lie chaotic before us, contained in statutes, 
decisions of the courts. Orders in Council, and vague tradi- 
tions — ^a weltering mass of confusion. Every good^itizen 
is bound to know something of those rules ; they touch 
and con(?tern his everyday life. He, and those dependent 
upon him, may be defrauded, oppressed, poisoyed, ftifected, 
and otherwise injured because he is ignorant of them. Yet 
how is he to learn about them? It is^ie business of this 
book to give him at least so mtich knowledge that he ihay 
know where to go for more. And in the first phice it will 
be well for him to grasp clearly a few general ideas wflMb 
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be of semce to him'^11 through his study. Then tie 
can turn to examine the subject piece by piece. The rest 
of this ^ha^er will be devoted to the statement of htse 
points wiiicn will, it is hop(^d, serve as a kind of life-saving 
apparatus after the gteat plunge. 

Point I.— Township; ‘ Hundred, and Shire, these names Town^, 
'itill^give us the key to English local government. The • 

township "is now known by its ecclesiastical name of parieh, 
and the shire by its Ndrman name of county ; but the old 
(identity is substantially preserved, and the institutions 
themselves are as much alive to-day as they were a thou- 
sand years ago. With the hundred the case is different. 

Its name survives,^ *^but, as an institution, the thing is 
flmost dead. Nevertheless its place has been taken by a 
number of'^organs which, though they differ widely from jt 
in scope and function, still from the fact that tb^ generally 
occupy an intermediate position between the parish and 
the cotyity, it seems convenient to group as analogues of 
, thQ» hundred 

But there is one very important organ of local govern- xhe 
merit which refuses to be classed under any one of our borouRb* 
three heads^ This is the Borough, an unit which formed 
no Jart of the original Teutonic scheme of setth ment, but 
which^ery early began to insist on being treated as a dis- 
tinct orgqp. The bordbgh, in the course of its development, 

^ In the Bounties of York and Lincoln, the hundieds are generally 
replaced by the Danish Wapontakes ; In Northumberland, Durham, 
Cumberland, and jliV^estmorcland by Wards. In Kent the hundreds 
are grouped into Lathes^ au4^ in Sussex intc Kapes^ but these divisions 
have lo^ ceased to have any political meaning. On the other hand, 

Ridings of Yorkshire and the Parts of Lincolnshire are, as we shall 
see, almost equal to counties. 
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borrowed its organisation indisaripiinately 
hundred, and slure, but it never exactly lesem&lediftiiy tmOi 
ajtid at last made good its claim to separate by 

taking rank alongside th^liiehire as a constitiimGy^nM»i^ 
ing members of its own 4;d^ serve in the»nteo])abParl^qiexxt 
Since that date its history has been entirely specia}; and ia 
must be treated separately. 4^ For soihe reasonsi^it wOtOtt be 
convenient to take it first ; for it has outrun its rivals iivtlid^ 
race, it now presents the highest form o^local^qK^tnent, 
and other institutions are rapidly tending to imitate its 
organisation. But the difficulties would bot‘too great. ^ The*^ 
borough is really a development of simpler forms, and the 
simpler forms must be understood first. The borough, 
therefore, shall stand as our last item.f 

Here, then, is our scheme oftha subject — 

^ Oroup tA, — The parish, 

1. The Urban Parish. 

2. The Rural Parish. 

in 

Group B , — The hundred and its aiijalogues. 

4. The Hundred. 

5. The Petty Sessional Division. 

6. The County Court District 

7. The Poor Law Union. 

8. The Sanitary District*. 

9. The Highway District. 

Grotp C . — The county and its analogues. 

I o. The Parliamentary County..^ 

11. The Military wnd Judicial County. 

1 2. The Admini^rative County. 

13. The Jomt-Comnuttee. 
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h ^6tmp Z>.~The bor<mgh* 

I14. The Parliamentary Boreaigh 
15. The Municipal Borough. 

This 18 nJI^ quite chaos. 

Boillti classify the Ainctions of government into Classiflca- 

the four gfOUps of legislativey odministraHvey executwe, and /u^^ons 
judiwL Though not logically defensible, this elassihcation ^ 
is practically useful. By legislation* we understand the 
budness of laying down express general rules for the guid- 
ance of conduct. By administration we mean the discre- 
tionary use of powers conferred by legislation, more 
especially the important power of raising and expending 
money. By execution wc understand the enforcement, 
through officials who are not allowed much discretion, of 
the provisions of imperative law ; and by judicature we 
mean the business of deciding whether the general provi- 
sions of the law apply to particular ^cases. 

Nowf these functions are generally, though not always, 
in different hands, and the persons to whom the work of 
Ibcal government is entrusted can be classified accordingly. 

And| as a rule, we shall find that persons who do legislative Legislation 
or administrative work are elected to their positions by a Admims. 
suffrage more or less popular, and receive no ren-dneration tration. 
for their labours, while the executive and judicial^^officials fexccmive 


are usually appointed by some small body or by an indivi- 
dual withoA any popular vote, while they receive pecuniary 
l^etum for Sieir services. This rule is • not, of course, 


and 

Judicature, 


universally true, byf it tends to become more and more 
true as time goes on. The Justice of the Peace is an 


apparent exception to the rule, but in truth he is one of its 
most striking illustrations. Whenjthe Justice ot the Peace 
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was created, he was first an executive and then a jodicitl 
person. « He was faprly well paid, and, by strict W, he 
can still clainwto receive wages. As most people knoi^, he 
has long ceased to do so. But if we lookfback on hie 
history we shall perhaps notice that the timo^ which, he 
ceased to draw his wages corresponds pretty closely with 
the time at which administrative functions were first com- 
mitted to him ; while* the fact that a person with sojmxiy 
administiative powers as the Justice of the Peace till 
recently possessed should never be subjected to the 
baJJtifem of popular dection,” has long been denounced as 
an /anomdly in pur system. It need hardly be pointed out 
that the separation between electioB and remuneration 
makes our politics vastly different from others which, 
at first sight, they appeaa to resemble— from American 
politics, for example. 

Point III. — English local government is legal, not iire- 
rggative. No local body, no local official, can acW without 
definite legal authority. If it be alleged thA such a 
body or person has committed what in private Wnds 
would be a wrongful act, the accused wnust prove specific 
legal authority. No general plea of discretion or justi- 
fieation will suffice. And, moreover, the accused will be 
judged in precisely this same courts and in precisely the 
same way as a private individual. If the charge be proved, 
doubtlesg reprimand or dismissal will come froA then official 
superior. But the ordinary legal punishmenf comes too. 
This rul|^ which extend# even to the ^ans of the central 
government, and to which there are but very few eXcep- ‘ 
tionsf is justly regarded as one of the keynotes of the 
English pplitical system^ The acts of the sovereign body, 

Iffy 
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tim ParUament, can, of course, never be legally 

qneatipned ; the acts of every other official person or body 
can be questioned in the same way as those of a private 
tatusen* A Setretary of State, with the highest motives, but 
wid^ottt lega^^authority, breaks into X’s house to search for 
papen. He can be sued in trespass precisely as if he^ese 
a coal-heaver« Contrast this with the state of things ip 
some sonrinental countries, where any dispute between an 
official and a private person is remitted to an administrative 
bureau* 

Pelsit IV. — English local government is independent, 
not biemrebicaL Generally speaking, each organ is free 
to act as 4t pleases within its authority, provided that it 
*actB Each organ ia under the special care of 

some department of the central government, whose duty 
it is to that local powers are not abused. Thus, if a 
Justice of the Peace should palpably misconduct himself, 
*the Lord* Chancellor will remove or otherwise censure him. 
If a Boarcf of Guardians neglects its duty, it will be taken 
to*task by the Local Government Board. But the control 
, thus exercised is critical or censorial only, not absolute. So 
long as the local authority does its best, and keeps within 
the law, however mistaken that best may be, the t 'ntral 
government has no right to interfere, even at the request 
of a person suffering from the consequences of the mistake. 
To this mile Ifaere are some exceptions, the most important 
being the power of the High Court of Justice’ to entertain 
appeals on questiom^ law from the County Court judges 
^in all but very trifling cases. But the rule is generally 
followed, and it is of great political importance. Without 
it local government would be a mere shadow, a convenient 
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instrument for the use of the central eu&cwitiea^ tiotean 
independent expression of popular views. 

Point V.— -Lastly, there ia one wamkig$which diould' 
always be present to the mind of the student of &)gli^ 
Local Government As has bSben bdbre hinted, English 
legislators are very apt to m// difftrmt instUutiom bf tJu 
same name. From the point of view of the laymai> this is 
a horrible practice, for it leads with almost deadly certainty 
to the confusion of the institutions thus nmilarly luimed. 
Thus, the institution known as the “ county " exists in at 
least three different capacities — as a military and judicial , 
unit, as a parliamentary unit, and as an administrative unit. 
And yet the actual area covered by the expression “the 

county of X ” may be totally different for all th'jse^ 

three purposes. It is obvious that a student may fall into 
great mistakes if he assumes the identity of aM the three 

areas covered by the expression “ the cdunty of X . ” 

He may assume, for example, that a man caughUpoaching* 
in a certain village will necessarily be brought Ibefore the 
Justices of the same county as that to whose t^udty 
Council the village pays its rates. Whereas the village^ 
may be, for judicial purposes, in the county of X——, 
and, for administrative purposes, in the ccmnty of aZ— < — . 
The student, therefore, must be constantly on the alert ' 
to ascertain in 'Vhat diaracter a given institution is 
spoken of. . 

Bearing these points in mind, we^proceed to consider 
the existing scheme of English local goveriuaent 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PARISH 

It has been incidentally remarked that the Parish is the 
ecclesiastical name of the Township. This statement, 
though not strictly accurate, is true enough for generaJ 
purposes. The original unit of settlement among the 
Saxons in England was the tun or town^ which originally The 
mlfiant simply an enclosure surrounded by a wall or hedge ; 
and the township (tun-sdpe) was merely the area claimed by 
the town— its jurisdiction as we should say — just as the 
lordship is the jurisdiction of the lord, the stewardship of 
the stewsft-^, and so on. The township is the very kernel 
of^ English local government, and though most of its 
ancient history has perished, enough survives to show that 
it was once a real political organism, with a distinct life of 
its own. It ccwisisted of a group of householders ( ^^rrying 
on agrfculture and industry on a co-operative plan, com- 
bining together also for purposes of defence and administra- 
tion of justice. The discussions necessary to shape the 
policy cIT the* township were carried on in the town moot, nicciinij, 
or meeting, which was at first probably held under some 

sacr«d tree or on A sacred hill. There the assembled 

» 

townsmen appointed the officials of the township — the 
reev€ or headman, the pindar or common-keeper, the beadle 
or messenger-*— by the mouths of their elders declared folk- 
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ri^kty Le,^ customary law, and, with uplifted hands, held 
men to witness/’ /.s., recorded certain transactions in thar 
memories. Somewhat later, the township began to send 
its reeve and four best men to represent it inthe courts of 
the hundred and shire, and the best men were probably 
chosen in the town meeting. As to the origin of this 
primitive organisation there is keen dispute, and we do not 
deal here with controversial matters. But the existence of 
the organisation seems indisputable. How did this secular 
organisation acquire the ecclesiastical name of '‘parish"? 

The ancient Britons had been more or less Christianised 
before the arrival of the Saxons, but the latter were pure 
heathens, and utterly refused to acknowledge the British 
Church, probably because it was organised on a tribal 
introduc- model unsuited to their ideas. So they remained heathdns ' 
cSrisu^an- at the close of the sixth century, the Benedictine 

monk Augustine converted Ethelbert of Kent, anl8 founded 
the see of Canterbury. From that time Christianity 
spread rapidly throughout the Saxon kingdop^ until, 
before the lapse of a century from the landing of (Augus- 
tine, the Church was ripe for organisation on a national 
basis. The work of organisation was undertaken by 
The parish Archbishop Theodore, and he, in making bis plans, wisely 
to^^Wp. adopted existing institutions. The bishops* se^ were 
already identical with the heptarchic kingdoms ; though he 
subdivided them, he carefully followed the line^ of the older 
sub-kingdoms, out of which the heptarchic l^ingdcftus had 
been formed. Later on, the archdeaconries and rural 
deaneries corresponded with the shires and the hundreds* 
But in Theodore’s time there was little between the bishop* 
of the kingdom and the priest whose sphere was a township, 
and accordingly priest and township were by him treated as 
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flklural ccM^elatives. And as the early tnissionaries were 
often at least as much Greek as Latin (Theodore himself 
came from Tarsus in Macedonia), it is no wonder that the 
township coffees to be called, by ecclesiastics, a parish, that 
is, the dwelling-place {paraikia) of a priest. True that 
township and parish were in many cases not identical, even 
in ancient times. But the very differences show how the 
two %ere connected in men’s minds. In the south of 
England, where population was comparatively thick, two 
parishes were often formed out of one township ; in the 
north, where population was scanty, and the supply of 
priests apt to run short, two or three townships go to a 
parish, always, however, preserving their ancient identity. 

Very rarely did the boundaries of parishes and townships 
&t one another until recent changes took place. A town- 
ship not included in a parish came to be stigmatised as 
“ extra-parochial,” and was looked upon with suspicion. 

Then came the decay of the township as an institution. Decay of 

This pilipess, due to the corresponding rise of the feudal 

ipstitution known as the manor, need not be more than The 

hinted at here, for the manor has practically ceased to be 

an organ of local government. Suffice it to say, that the 

rise of that peculiar social system which we call Ji udalism, 

the main idea of which is the dependence of the vassal 

upon the lord above him, as opposed to the inter-dependence 

of the mei^bers of a co-operative group like the township, 

graduAly drew away the life from the town meeting on 

the hill to the Leet held in the hall of the lord who had The Court 

Lcet 

hk manor or dwMling in the township,^ until at last 

^ A section (the 7th) of the Vestries Act of 1818 raises a>trong pre- 
sumption that in extra-parochial places the town meeting ^survived the 
intr^uction of the vestry system elsewhere. 
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the town-meetingy as a separate institution, almost 
appeared. 

Meanwhile the parish priest had not been idle. At firs^ 
no doubt, he took a prominent part in the town meeting,*^ 
and ecclesiastical and secular matters were there discussed 
indiscriminately. But the Church did not in the least 
intend to allow her affairs to be settled in the manorial 
courts. On the contrary, in the later Middle Ages she 
began to draw more and more away from secular affairs, 
and to aim at isolated and purely ecclesiastical organisation. 
This is the meaning of the great struggle between the kings 
and the archbishops, which lasted from Henry I. to Edward 
I., and which was revived once more at the time of the 
Reformation. One result of this great movement was, that 
the parish priest now gathered his flock round him in tlfe 
mstry or robing-room of the church, when he wished them 
to dispose of ecclesiastical business. Here he ^as secure 
from secular interference, for the lord and his steward 
would not venture to dispute his pre-eminenej^^ in the 
sacred building. Thus was the town meeting deserted op 
both sides. 

But, in course of time, the feudal system itself decayed, 
and local government in England became aJmost extinct* 
The parish vestry came to be recognised as a regular meet- 
ing, and gradually acquired a few of the powers which had 
fallen away from the decaying courts of the n)^nor. But 
its position with regard to them was purely tra<^tion2l ; the 
^{estry had no legal powers. It was not till the general 
break up of medieval conditions brought to the front a 
question of appalling magnitude, requiring wholesale treat- 
ment, tluyt^the parish vestry secured a recognised position 
in secular matters. 
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^Thil gwsat question was the relief of the poor. The Poor-itiirf. 
Great PJlague of the fourteenth century, which had practi- 
tically abolished serfdom^ had given the bondsman a liberty 
Hrhich frequently meant liberty to starve. It was no lord's 
interest to fised the man whom he could not keep to labour. 

The Wars of the Roses had thrown a crowd of destitute 
and idle soldiers on the country. The dissolution of the 
monasteries added its quota to the general distress, by 
drying up a source of relief which had mitigated, while at 
the same time it had probably encouraged, the social evil. 
Something had to be done, and the Elizabethan statesmen, 
following up the tentative suggestions of their predecessors, 
laid down a comprehensive scheme which made each parish 
responsible for the maintenance of its own poor and for the 
aSministration of its own poor-relief. There was no other 
local machinery available, and it seemed natural to associate 
the work vf relief, which had always been looked upon as 
one of the primary duties of the Church, with an ecclesias- 
tical institution. So the parish became the Poor-Law unit; 
the Pqor-Law' official, the overseer^ was to be chosen from, 
if not by, the parish vestry ; and the funds necessary to 
enable him to carry out his duties were to be raised by a 
rate levied upon the householders of the parish. 

From the date of the great Poor Law of i6o» we mark The first 
the revival of the parish or township as an organ of local 
government. One matter after another — highways, bridges, 
dnunage, police, education— became parochial, until all, and 
more than all, the old powers of the town meeting were 
won back. But the township still retained its adopted* 

' name of parish, and its meeting was still the parish vestry. 

During the last century a counter-movement set in, Separation 
which tended again to draw a sharp line between the 

ship. # 
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Secular and ecclesiastical aspects of the towndiip 
The great increase of poptdation which followed i^pea die 
industritd revolution of the eighteenth o^tury oea^ a 
necessity for the subdivision of areas. New churctes were 
required to meet the spiritual needs of the pi^Kilati^ and 
new ecclesiastical districts (ultimately called parishes) were 
carved out of the old parishes for them. On the other band, 
the poor-law unit needed subdivision, and new “poor- 
law parishes ” (as they came to be called) were created. 
But the two movements did not follow the same lines. 
Whereas the new poor-law parishes virtually revived the' 
older tewnskips, of which two or three had gone to form 
the old northern parishes, the new ecclesiastical districts 
proceeded upon other methods. Again, the removal of the ^ 
administration of the poor-relief from the parish to the poA- 
law Union, by the Act of 1834, tended to weaken the con- 
nection between civil and secular business in die parish. 
The introduction of “ select vestries ” and, still more, of the 
recent “ parish councils,” has done, and will do y^ more to 
emphasise the distinction. So that, in a work on> locfil 
government, we arc entitled to leave the ecclesiastiad 
parish altogether out of account, and proceed to consider 
what is still called the parish or the doil potrish, but what 
is really the old township in disguise. And the connection 
of this unit with the subject of poor-relief may be best 
judged from the fact that, by virtue of a reij^nt Act of 
Parliament, the official definition of a civil pqyish Ik now 
" a place for which a separate poor-rate is or can be made, 
or for which a separate overseer is or can be appoihted.'' 
Recent legislation compels us to consider civil parishes as 
divided into two classes— urban and rural. 
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A . — Tfu Urban Parish. 

It fbUom by clear implication from the terms of the 
jCocal Government Act, 1894 (generally, but most mis< 
leadingty, called the “Parish Councils” Act) that an 
urban parish <>ixi8y now be defined as a parish situated 
within an urban sanitary district, or, as it has been called 
since t6e Act of 1894 came into operation, an “urban 
district.” Of. the nature of urban sanitary districts we 
shall hav^ to speak later on. Here it is sufficient to say 
that the name was given in 1894 to what was then either 
a municipal borough, an Improvement Act area, or an area 
govemetk by a Local Board of Health.^ Any parish 
^falling within«the limits of one of these areas was an urban 
parish ; any parish not so situated would be a rural parish. 

Where a parish at the time of the passing of the Act of 
1894, lay partly within a rural and partly within an urban 
^sanitaty district, it had then to be divided in accordance 
with the |anitary line, and has henceforth constituted two 
dijtincli parishes, rural and urban respectively. 

The chief organ of an urban parish is still the 
(i) Vestry, which, in the absence of special custom or 
provisi6n,is not a representative, but a primary, body, 
cohsisting of all occupiers (male and femalt of pro- Members 
petty withip the parish 'who are rated or are liable to 
he rate(l to the relief of the poor in respect thereof, 
wlilthei^the rates are actually paid by them or by 
timT landlords. But no one may vdte in respect of 
'^operty the rates of which are in arrear. Questions 

thib vestry are usually settled by a show of hands, Voting. 

^ fikicie November 1894 these have all been included in the term 
''^ vrbtn district-*' Sei post, p. 89. 
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but if a poll is demandett the m^bero vote on a 
cumulative scale^ the first vote representing {property 
ratedtit ^ ^ additiotnd vote 

for each £2$ till a maximumof six is reached, beyon'd 
which no voter can ga^ 

Sometimes, however, a vestry is repfesentative, or, 
as it is called, se/ect. In a few cases a select vestry 
has sprung spontaneously into existence, and it is 
then said to be a select vestry ijf custom^ and its 
constitution is governed by the traditions of the 
parish. But, more often, the select vestry has been 
deliberately created under the provisions of an Act 
of the year 1831, known as “Hobhouse’s Act.” 
This statute, which is only permissive, not com- 
pulsory, enables the ratepayers of any parish in* a 
city or town, or of any other parish having not less 
than 800 ratepaying householders, to add()t its pro- 
visions for erecting a select vestry. If the ratepayers ^ 
so resolve, there will be formed a select Vestry of 
resident householders, each occupying propertjiwwitl^n 
the parish in respect of which he is rated upon a 
rental of at least £,10. The number of the vestrymen 
will vary from 12 to 120, according jo the number 
of rated householders in the parish, — la fof every 
thousand householders, —and the ves1;rymen will hold 
office for three years from the date of ele|;tion, retiring 
annually by thirds. The electors are, codtse, the 
ratepayers of the parish, — they vote by ballot jf a poll 

* The chief authority on the subject of vestries is still the Vestiy Act * 
of 1818, but it does not apply to parishes in London or Southwark. 
The London vestries were abolished, and replaced by the jEnetropolitan 
borough councils under the London Government Act, 18^ 
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is demande<^~and it is pii^umed 4hat they, and 
likewise the vestrymen in meeting assembled, have 
eaii5&i but one vote. In addition to the elected 
vestrymeOi the minister and churchwardens of each 
ecclesiastical parish within the civil parish are tx^fficio 
members of the select vestry. 

The duties necessarily falling upon the vestry of an 
urban parish may be very light, being practically 
confined Jo an Easter meeting, at which officials are 
elected and parish affairs discussed. But by adopting 
the provisions of various statutes (hereafter to be 
noted), the parish may give its vestry a good deal of 
work. It will, however, be better to treat of these 
matters separately. The vestry can be summoned to 
' meet at any, time by the churchwardens. The minister 
has generally a prescriptive right to take the chair ; if 
he is riOt present, the meeting elects a chairman. 

( 2 ) The churchwardenB of the parish, two in number,' are 
^ its recognised officials. It is said that the minister 
and parishioners “ought to agree in appointing 
them>^ but this is a counsel of perfection, and in 
practice the minister appoints one and the vestry 
elects the ^other. The churchwarden may be any 
ratepaying householder of the parish, man • r woman, 
churchman or dissenter. His term of offic e is one Compui- 
year, but he may be re-appointed or re-elected. It is 
8ai<^ that no parishioner can refuse to serve once with- 
out possessing one of the special qualihcations^ which 

' It has been held that by custom a parish may have only one church- 
j^Sfrarden. Rtxf* Inhahiiants of Hinckley ^ 12 East, 3O5. 

* These arc, principally, peerage, membership of Parliament, service 
of public office, and actual engagement in j^rofessional practice. No 
clergyman is bound to serve as a cborcbi^arden* 
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exempt fr<5tn the duty of nerving parish offices. But a 
Catholic or a Dissenter may, if he pleases, execute the 
, office by deputy, and it Is difficult to see how a church* 
"wardenship could be forceif a really unwilling 
parishioner. 

The chief secular duties of a churchwarden (with his 
ecclesiastical duties we have here nothing to do) were 
to see that the nave of the church and the churchyard 
were kept in repair, to act as ex-officio overseer of the 
poor (as to whom see hereafter), to manage, in conjunc- 
tion with the overseers, the secular property of the parish 
(such property being legally vested in the churchwardens* 
and overseers), to return annual accounts of parochial 
expenditure to the Ix)cal Government Board, ^nd^ tq 
summon vestry meetings when necessary. But by the 
Local Government Act, 1894,^ these last and all statu- 
tory*^ duties of the churchwardens and overleers jointly, 
in rwra/parishes, devolve now on the overseers alone; an<\ 
the parish property is vested in the parish countil. Under 
the various Church Building Acts the churchwarden hxs 
financial duties of a more or less secular dharacter to 
perform in connection with pew-rents and stipends. • 

Next in importance to the churchwardens come the 
(3) Overseers of tlie poor, virtually the creation*^ of the« 
great Poor Law scheme of 1601, and for two centuries 
the actual administrators of that scheme. By the 
statute of x6oi they were to raise in facb a 

stock **for setting the poor on work," to put poor 
children out as apprentices, and to furnish rdief for 
the impotent poor. But their administrative fhnetions 
were virtually abolished by the new Poor Law scheme 
^ Section 5 (2) W. « under 49 Vic., c. so. 
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of 1 834) aod Ihe overseers themadveii reduced^to the 
pcmtion of esieo^dire officials obeying the behests o£ 
Gtiardiians and ottator authorities.^ Their duties are» 
however, still, especially in pq)ulous parishes, onerous 
and difficult) and require the exercise of some dis« 
cretion. 

It was the scheme of i6oi that the churchwardens 
trf every parish should be tx-^officio overseers of the 
poor for the same, and that, in addition, there should 
be not less than two, nor more than four substantial 
householders’’ specially appointed as overseers each 
year by the^Justices of the Peace, dwelling in or near 
the same Parish or division where the same Parish 
doth lie.” A statute of the year 1662 provided that 
by reason of the largeness of the Parishes ” within 
the eight northern counties of England, overseers 
shoulci in those counties be appointed for each town- 
ship and village, and in many places overseers are 
still ^appointed by virtue of this statute. But the 
P^or Law Amendment Act of 1844 prohibited any 
, extension of the practice to parishes which had not 
by that lime adopted it, and the definition of the 
civil parish now adopted by statute {su page 24) 
will include the township which has its o n over- 
seers. 

The policy of the statute of 1601 was, as we have 
setn, t(f place the appointment of overseers in the 
hands 8f the Justices of the Peace," and, so far as 
ri^ards urban parishes, this policy is still in force. 
^ However, by the provisions of the Local Government 

^ A somewhat differopt view has been expressed by a high legal 
authority, but as a general statement the text may pass. 
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the power of appointing overseers in rural 
parishes passed to the parish eouncil, where there is 
one, and where there is not, to the parish meeting ; 
this applies to aU rural overseers (for at the sathe 
time the churchwardens ceased to be overseers ex- 
offleio). Further, by the same Act, the Local Govern- 
ment Board were empowered, on the application of 
any urban sanitary authority, to make an order transfer- 
ring to that authority the appointment of overseer for 
parishes within its area ; and very many such orders 
have been made. “ Assistant overseers ” arc persons 
whom the vestry of a parish might, if it pleased, elect 
and pay out of the poor-rate, and who virtually did 
the work of the overseer's office. They had to be 
formally appointed by the Justices; and are ri?)w 
appointed by the parish council or the urban sanitary 
authority, where the latter appoint the over*seers. By a 
modern statute,^ where two fit overseers cannot be 
found in a parish, the Justices may be content with 
one, and may even, if need be, appoint a stnuiger to 
the parish. But in this case, contrary to the usual 
rule, the overseer cannot be compelled to serve, and > 
he may be paid a salary out of the poor-rate of the 
parish which he serves, if he does consent to ict 
Like that of churchwarden, the office of the ordinary 
overseer is annual, compulsory (in tbjc absence of 
special exemption), open to all rate{»yingf^ house- 
holders, male and female, and no remuneration 
attaches to it.^ An appeal against the appointment 


* Section 33 (x). * 29 and 30 Vic., c. 1x9. 

* III addition to the usual exemptions, there are certain express 
eHsguali/icatwHs fur service of the post of overseen The chief are — 
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by the Justices lies at tli^^ suit of any pmly aggrieved 
to Quarter Sesj^ons, and, indirectly, to the High 
Court of Justice. But, of course, in the latter case, 
only on a real question of law. 

Now that the power of the overseer to give relief Ratejt 
has been restricted to cases of urgent and temporary 
necessity, bis most important function is the making 
and levying of rates. The position of the overseers 
is briefly this, that they must be prepared to supply 
money to any extent (within certain limits) upon the 
demand of authorities entitled to call upon them for 
funds. For this purpose they must know the exact 
rateable value not only of their parish as a whole, 
but of each occupant of land,within it ; and they must 
be able to distribute the liability to payment with 
absolute impartiality. The process by which they 
satisfy Jthese requirements is briefly as follows. 

In order to obtain a record of the rateable value of Valuation 

T^ist - 

their^parishes, the overseers draw up and sign a list of 
all the ** rateable hereditaments,” which, after being 
open to public inspection for fourteen days at the 
ofhees of the Guardians of the Poor for the Union 
(as to whom see post, p. 77), is transmitted to the 
special committee of the Guardians, know, as the 
Union AsBeasmentOommittee. This committee, chosen 
annually by the Guardians for the express purpose of 
iny]|stigating and supervising the valuations made by 
the overAeers, and consisting of not less than six and 
not more than twelve members, proceeds to hear any 


holding a paid office in the poor-law administration of the pansh or 
union in question, dealing with the authorities as a contractor, convic* 
(ion for certain aimes. 
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objections which may be made to the oftmnt of tim 
rating of any particular hereditament, or to the mmssicn 
of any hereditament. When the committee is satisfied 
of the correctness of the valuation it approves amL 
until altered or superseded by a new list, it remains in 
the custody of the overseers as the ▼almttelt Uat^ or 
official basis of rating of the parish. A copy is also 
sent to the clerk of the peace for the county, for the 
county rate may also be framed upon it But th£ 
overseers may, with the consent of their vestry, appeal 
to Quarter Sessions on the ground of over-valuation 
of their own parish, or under-valuation of any other 
parish in the same Union ; and any occupier or owner 
may indirectly appeal to Petty, and ultimately to 
Quarter Sessions, from a decision of the commit! jc- 
upon an objection duly taken by him. If, in any of 
these cases, the appeal goes against the committee, the 
list must be altered accordingly.' 

The list being now complete, it becomes the duty 
of the overseers to estimate the demands lively to be 
made upon them by various authorities.* They then 
proceed to “ make ” a rate — /.r., to calculate how much 
in the pound, having regard to the total rateable value 
of the parish, will be sufficient to produce the sum 
required — and to assess it upon the different heredita- 
ments in accordance with the valuation list In 
theory, the overseers, although they mmst i*' 

^ For the general law on the subject of the valuation list the enthotity 
Uthe Union Assessment Committee Act, 1862 (25 and a6 Vic* c. 103). 

® The chief of these are — the parish council, the Guardians of the. 
Poor, the igjral district council, the county council, and (if the pariih ' 1 
is situated in a borough) the borough coundL The urban cotmeU 
collects its own rales. 
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each rate the period which it is estimated to cover, are 
not bound by this statement, but may make another 
at any time. In practice they make a rate once a 
year, supplementing deficiencies by increasing the next 
year's rate, and conversely. Before the rate can be 
enforced, it must be “allowed” by two or more Allowance. 
Justices dwelling in or near the parish, but this duty 
of the Justices is ministerial only, and the allowance 
cannot be refused. The “ making ” of the rate is held 
to date from its allowance by the Justices, and im- 
mediately thereupon the overseers must give public 
notice of it. It is then open to any party aggrieved 
by^'the rate to appeal to Quarter Sessions against the 
rate as a whole or any item of it ; but, subject to 
appeals, the overseers may proceed to collect the rate 
from the parties liable, and may “levy” or enforce Levy, 
their demands, if necessary, by summons, distress, and, 
ultimately, imprisonment. If the Justices perceive 
that^a parish is not able to maintain its own poor, 
they may assess any other parishes in the same 
hundred, or, if the hundred is too poor, in the same 
county, or any of the inhabitants of such parishes^ to a 
“ rate in aid ” of the poor parish. 

The person primarily responsible for I .e rates Occupant 
assessed upon a particular hereditament is the ©ecu- jiaUe fo? 
pier thereof, i>., the person entitled to exclusive 
pO|fe5sioli. But it is only an occupation which may 
possibly be pecuniarily beneficial in its character ^ that 

The decisions as to what is pecuniary benefit appear to be .some- 
f what conflicting. A place used exclusively for divine worship or for 
the ** charitable education of the poor is not rateable. On the other 
hand, an elementary school and a hospital ore. 
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renders the occupier liable although,* of 

course, it is immaterial whether or not tKe occupier 
actually makes a profit out of it And in the case of 
small tenements let for periods Hess than a year, the 
vestry may resolve, either with or without his consent, 
to hold the owner responsible, in which case the latter 
will be entitled to deduct a commission for collection 
if he pays his rates promptly. As a matter of fact, 
the owner in such cases simply raises the rent of the 
occupier, technically known as the compound house- 
holder,** to an extent sufficient to cover the estimated 
amount of the rates. The importance of the machinery 
wielded by the overseers of the poor may be esti- 
mated from the fact that the total amount of poor 
rates raised during the year ending Lady Day, 19^3',' 
was between thirty-five and thirty-six millions sterling, 
of which the bulk, though not the whole, was actually 
collected by the overseers. Of this sum, however, 
only about one-third was needed for the purposes 01 
strict poor relief,^ 

It is only possible to touch very briefly upon ^he 
other duties of an overseer, though they are 
numerous and important. In the rural parish having 
a council, the council has taken over his duty of 
managing parish property, and of carrying out with 
the trustees of allotments the provision of the older 
Allotment Acts, in so far as they have^^gMOt been 
superseded by later legislation,* but in urban parishes, 
and in rural parishes where there is no council, his duty 
in these respects remains, unless it has been expressijr , 
transferred by the Local Government Board, He 

^ Local Government Board Report, 1904-5, pp. 710, 459. 

* The AUotmenU Act, 1887, which tranafers much of the 
management of allotments to sanitary authorities and elective managers. 
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must keep t eigister of arsons m receipt of poor 
relief from his parish, and an annual register, duly 
published, of persons residing in hia^ parish who are 
liable to eerve on juries. He has many important 
duties with respect to the preparation and publica- 
tion of lists of voters for parliamentary, municipal, 
county, and poor-law elections; in fact, he may be 
said to be the official Registrar of the parish for 
electoral purposes. In all the duties of the overseer’s 
office the acts of a majority are the acts of the whole 
body. 

The remaining officials of the urban parish may 
be very briefly disposed of. They are — 

(4) The (Aerkj who, in the absence of special custom, is 
appointed by the minister and licensed by the bi;shop. 
He was originally, and has again very nearly become, 
a purely ecclesiastical official ; but during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries various civil duties, 
sucl) as the custody of plans for various public works, 
w^re imposed upon him, and a few of these duties 
still survive. The office is one of great historical in- 
terest The parish clerks of London appear to have 
formed themselves into a gild or brotheriv)od of St 
Nicholas as early as the thirteenth centurj, and in 
Stow’s day they were an important and influential 
body, whose musical talents were greatly in demand 
at and funerals. With the introduction of 

printing^hey immediately acquired an important posi- 
tion, being licensed by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to keep a printing press in their common hall for the 
purpose of publishing the weekly record of births and 
deaths, or *^Bilb of Mortality,” in the metropolis. 


Bins of 
Mortality. 
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This was perinps the int scientllc attempt to tecotd 
vital statistics made in England. It is said that a 
parish clerk holds his ofifice for life, unless expressly 
appointed for a shorter period. But he may be de^ 
prived by the juchdeacon for misconduct. He is paid 
by fees, the amount of which is regulated by statute. 
(5) The Beadle, an ancient official of humble character, 
is found attached to courts of justice and deliberative 
assemblies far back in Teutonic history. In origin he 
was probably the messenger or summoner of the town- 
ship moot, and the subordinate of the leet constable. 
With the introduction of the Poor Law scheme in the 
sixteenth century, he acquired new importance as the 
agent of the overseers, but, with the transference of poor- 
law administration to the guardians, and the virtukl 
abolition of the parochial system of police, he has 
dwindled to a shadow of his former self. W^here 
appointed, he is appointed by the vestry, which also 
fixes the amount of his remuneration. His principal 
occupation is the service of notices and suipmons. 
The apotlieosis of beadleship is to be found in tlie 
person of the Esquire Bedell of the older English 
Universities, who, on any Sunday, may be seen carry- 
ing the silver mace before the Vice-Chancellor as he 
proceeds in state to the University church. 

B . — The Rural Parish. 

^&S7 The Local Government Act, 1894, has created a new 
wic., a 73. entity, the “ rural parish.” In defining an urbaU^ 
Ante, ^.2^ parish we described it as aay parish which is contained 
within the area of an urban sanitary district, that is to say, 
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of a municipal borotkgh, or a Biatrict governed under the 
Act of 1894, by an urban district council.^ Negatively, 
then, we may define a rural parish as a parish which does 
not fall within any one of these areas; positively, as a 
parish which falls within a rural sanitary district. A rural 
sanitary district may be defined as a Poor I^w Union or 
any part of a Poor Law Union which does not fall within 
an urban sanitary district as above defined ; or, putting it 
in another way, an area in which the Guardians of the Poor 
until I $94 acted as the sanitary authority.^ 

The Act of 1894 introduced a further classification. Two 
Under it rural parishes fall into two classes — (a) those 
which have parish meetings and parish councils ; (^) those 
^ Ighich have only parish meetings. The lines of separation 
are thus drara by the Act. Every rural parish which, by the 
census of 1891, had a population of 300, fell into class (a) ; 
every othef rural parish fell /n'wrf facie into class (^). But 
, the parish meeting of a parish having a population between 
99 and *99 may compel its county council to provide for 
establishment in it of a parish council, and even in the 
case of a parish with a still smaller population, the county 
* council may (if it thinks fit), with the consent of the 
parish meeting, make a similar provision.® Sm. ’l parishes * 

* See post, p. 90. 

* The Local Government Board issued in December 1905 a return 
of county boroughs, other boroughs, urban districts other than 
boroughl^ and rural districts’’ in England and Wales, showing changes 
of area down 16 October i, 1905. 

’ The Act of 1894 expressly makes the census of 1891 the criterkNi ; 
but the census of 1901 now is, l)eing ** the la^t published census for the 
^Ime being.'* 

* The section does noain express terms confine tlic power of grouping 
to the parishes with a population of less tluj) 300, but the context im- 
plies tl^t this limit must be adopted. 
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may also, but with their own consent^ be grouped 
by the same authority under a common parish council; 
but every rural parish will have its distinct paristi 
meeting. 

The parish Obviously, then, we must first examine the parish meet- 

meeting. ThiSf like the old parish vestry, is a primary, not an 

elective body; but the terms of membership are very 
different from those of the vestry. 

electors^ All persons, male and female, who are on the roll of 
electors entitled to vote at elections to Parliament or 
County Council, are entitled to attend and vote at the 
parish meeting of that parish in respect of which their 
names appear on the parliamentary or county registers. 
Practically speaking, this means that all male owners af 
landed property worth a year,^ all male or female 
occupiers of land to the value of ;£‘io a year, all resident 
occupiers (male or female) of any house within ^the parish 
rated to the relief of the poor, whose rates have be6n duly 
paid, and all male lodgers occupying rooms wflhin the 
parish to the value of ;Cio a year unfurnisTied, ViH ^ 
entitled to attend and vote at a parish meeting, provided 
they are not under age, are not felons or aliens, and have 
not, within the twelve months preceding the time at which 
the electoral registers are made up, been in receipt of poor 
relief. Such persons are, since 1894, technically known as 
“parochial electors.” At a parish meeting* each elector 
has one vote and no more, and the s^ttt rule holds 

^ Property” in this sense includes freeholds, coplft^ldSiv and lease- 
holds, which were originally created for sixty years o« upwards. Leaser 
holds originally for less than sixty but for twenty year^ or more do iKMb 
ttoalify unless they are of the value of ;fso a year. Certain freeholds of 
the value of 40s. a year alsoi||ualify. Married women are entitled to vote 
as occupiers t but not in respect of the same property as their husbands. 
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even upon a poll, which, if demanded, is to be taken by 
baUot 

Eveiy parish meeting must assemble at least once a year, 
MthiH seven days of Lady Day, and its proceedings must 
not commence before 6 p.m. Other meetings may at any 
time be summoned by the chairman or any two members 
of the parish council^ or by the chairman or any six members 
of the parish meeting. Usually the chairman of the pariah 
council will be^chaihman of the parish meeting, but if for any 
reason he not present, the meeting will elect a chairman. 
* Where the parish has a council as well as a meeting, the 
» <^i6f business of the latter body will be the annual election 
of parish councillors. But it will have other important 
^fjjnctions. In the first place, it will act as a critical body, 
having the right to “ discuss parish affairs and pass resolu- 
tions thereon.” Inasmuch as every parish councillor 
will know )hat he must (if he wishes to keep his seat) face 
^the parish meeting in less than a yearns time, he will pro- 
bably pay a good deal of attention to the discussions and 
r^olulions of a parish meeting. But, in the second place, 
there are certain acts which a parish council will be able to 
•do with, but not without, the consent of its parish meeting; 
and upon such matters the parish meeting will, if course, 
have a decisive voice. Such are, for example, the adoption 
of certain reforms which could formerly only be introduced 
with the goodwill of a majority of the inhabitants, but which 
are no# left^o the decision of the parish meeting,^ and the 
incurring ^^expenditure which will amount in any one 
^ear to a eum exceeding a threepenny rate or involve a 
' Ana,i^ally, even where a parish council exists, the 

parish meeting still exercises certain independent powers. 

^ These contingeocies are discussed at the end«of this chapter. 
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It is able to forbid the parish council to consent to the 
stopping up of a public right of way» or 4 o declare that a 
highway is unnecessary. It has succeeded to the position 
of those “ owners and ratepayers ” who must be consulted 
about any dealing with parish property, under various Acts, 
such as the Literary and Scientific Institutions Act, 1854. 
The annual accounts of the parochial charities have to be 
l^d before it, and its consent is necessary to enable the 
parish council to oppose or support ««ny icheme for the 
readjustment of a parochial charity. ^ 

But it is in parishes where there is no parish council" 
that the powers of the parish meeting are greatest. Then * 
it will, virtually, exercise all the rights which, as we shall 
immediately see, are usually exercised by the parish coun^^ 
in respect of appointing committees, performing the secular 
business formerly belonging to the vestry, appointing over- 
seers, assistant overseers, charity trustees, ancb certain of 
the school managers, and in regulating the stopping up of 
footpaths ; but the property belonging to the parish will 
legally vest in the chairman and overseers, not in th^ meet- 
ing, and the power of the meeting to incur expenses is 
limited to a sixpenny rate. It will be possible, howevefi 
for the county council to confer on the parish meeting, at 
its own request, any other of the powers of a parish council. 
Where there is no parish council the parish meeting must 
assemble at least twice a year. , 

The parish council is a representative body^wbidt exists 
in every rural parish having a population at the last census 
of 300 souls, and in those other rural parishes dr group^ 
of parishes where it may be created by .order of the 
county council. It must consist of not less than five 
nor more than fifteen councillors, as may be from time 
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to time determined by the county council. Its members 
are annually elected by the parish meeting at its Lady Day 
assembly, and come into office on the 1 5th April. Any 
‘^eledor ” of the parish (/>., any one entitled to take part 
in the parish meeting), male or female, and any person who 
has resided for the preceding twelve months within the 
parish, or within three miles thereof, is eligible for election, 
unless— 

(i.) Since a ye^i preceding the election he or she has been 
in receipt of poor relief, 

(ii.) Since five years preceding the election he or she has 

• been sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour or 
my greater punishment, or has been made bankrupt 

^ ^ or compounded with creditors, 

(iii.) He or she holds paid office under the parish council, 
or is pecuniarily interested in any contract made with 
the council. (But in the latter case the disqualifica- 
tion may be removed by the county council if it 
thirAs that such removal will be beneficial to the 
rish.) 

the full number of places in the council is not 

• filled up at the annual election, such of the retiring 
councillors as are willing to serve, in order o‘ their votes 
at the last election, are entitled to retain their seats 
until the list is full. Casual vacancies occurring at other 
times will be filled up, from duly qualified persons, by 
the cowncil itself. All retiring councillors are re-eligible 
at any election. 

in the absence of special provision, each councillor will 
‘ fee elected by the electors of the whole parish, but, upon 
the application of one-tenth of the electors, the county 
council may divide a parish into electoral wards, each of 
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which will, for electoral purposes, constitute a separate 
parish, with a separate parish meeting, and the councillors 
will be distributed amongst the different wards, tt is a 
little difficult to tell for how many purposes othelr tiban 
electoral the wards can be considered separate parishes,^ 
but it seems clear that no division into wards can be made 
in a parish which has not a council.^ Apparently there is 
no rule that a councillor must reside in the ward which he 
actually represents. 

The parish council must hold an annual meeting 
within seven days after coming into office, and at such 
annual meeting elect a chairman (or chairwoman), who, ‘ 
in the absence of contingencies, will continue irr office 
until his or her successor is appointed. It is his duty tp 
summon the annual meeting and any other (not less than 
three in the year) which he may think desirable, and he 
may be compelled by two councillors to summon a meeting 
at any time. The council may also, if it pleases, elect a 
vice-chairman, to act in the chairman’s absence. A 
council meeting cannot proceed to business unless ,^at 
least one-third of its members (with a minimum of three) 
are present. 

Immediately upon coming into office every parish 
council became a legal corporation, with power to hold 
property and to signify its acts by document executed 
by the chairman and any two members j)resent at a 
meeting. It immediately took over certain^ povifers and 
interests formerly belonging to other bodies or persons, 
and it also acquired certain new powers. Perhaps we 
should distinguish between these two classes of acqaisitions^ 


* Stf Local Government Act, 1894, g 49 (d) and g 7 (4). */A, 1 1& 
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OhMijL The powers and interests tran^erred in 1894 
to the parish council may be summarised thus — 

(L) The powers, duties, and liabilities of the vestry of 
the parish (except those which relate to the affairs of 
the church or to ecclesiastical charities, or are specially 
given to other bodies by the Act). 

(ii.) The powers, duties, and liabilities of the church- 
Vrardens (other than those belonging to them as 
overseers)^ with similar exceptions. 

(iii.) The powers, duties, and liabilities of the overseers 
with respect to— 

• (a) Appeals or objections in respect of valuation 

list or rates. 

• e (/8) The provision of parish books, parochial offices,^ 

fire engines, and fire escapes. 

(y) The holding and management of parish or 
public property (other than ecclesiastical). 

(jiv.) The powers of the guardians in respect of the sale, 
exchAnge, or letting of parish property. [This 
virtually means that the council will be able to dis- 
pose of any parish property, subject, in the case ©f 
dealing with land (other than the lettinj; of allot- 
ments), to the approval of the central gc comment, 
and, in the case of the sale or exchange of land, to 
the consent of the parish meeting.] 

(v.) The power of making complaints and representations 
c(^enre^ upon inhabitant householders by the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890,2 and on 

the old law overseers might provide parochial offices at the 
LApetue of Ihc poor-rate in any parish containing a population of 4000, 
but only with the consent of the vestry and the Local Government 
Board. (The Parochial Offices Act, 1861.) 

• By the provisions of this Act, four or more inhabitant householders 
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parliametitajT eleotors by the Allotments Act$^ 1887 
and i89p^ (but without prejudice to the rights of 
such persons). 

fvi.) The powers and duties of any allotmeat wardfens, 
committee, or managers constituted by Act of 
Parliament. 


Of Justices, (vii.) The power and duty, formerly exercised by the 
Jnstices of the Peace, of appointing overseers of the 
poor^ and of appointing and dismissing assistant 
overseers.® Churchwardens are no longer to be ex^ 
officio overseers, but overseers appointed by the 
parish council may take their places. The election 
of overseers is to be the first business of the annual 
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meeting of the parish council, after the appointment 
of a chairman. The parish property (other than 
ecclesiastical) formerly vested in the overseers, or in 
the churchwardens and overseers, hasrpassed to the 
parish council.® 

jOlass B. The new powers and interests conferred upon 
the parish council are chiefly these — • ^ 

(i.) To provide and manage buildings and land for parish 

may compel a medical inspection and report upon buildings alleged to 
be unhealthy or obstinictive. 

^ These Acts enable six registered electors or ratepayers to represent 
to the sanitary authority (or, failing that, to the county council) the 
necessity for the provision of land for allotment purj^oses. 

* If the parish council does not signify the names of 4 $ appointed 
overseers to the guardians of the poor within three weeks from the 15th 
April in any year, the guardians may proceed to fill up the vacancy. 
The same rule holds in the case of ci;sual vacancies. 

• This rule applied even where the overseen? were jointly entiiM 
with other persons as trustees of a parochial charity ; the council couidf 
appoint a similar number of its members as trustees in the place of die 
overseers. 
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purposes (including recreation), and even (with the 
consent of the county council) to acquire land com- 
pulsorily for sudi purposes. 

(il.) To utilise any water within the parish for purposes 
of water supply, to take measures for preventing the 
spread of danger from stagnant water or refuse, and 
to acquire by agreement any right of way for the 
of the parish. (But these proceedings must 
respect private rights, and there is no compulsory 
power of acquisition.) 

(iii.) To hire land for the purposes of allotments. (If 
^ necessary,^ the parish council may obtain leave from 
the county council to hire land compulsorily for a 
period of from fourteen to thirty-five years.) 

(1^) To borrow, with the approval of the county council 
and the Local Government Board, such sums as may 
be nectary for executing permanent works. 

(v.) To undertake the repair and maintenance of any 
• public footpaths within the parish, other than foot- 
pads at the side of public roads. 

{vi.} To accept any property offered for the benefit of the 
^ inhabitants of the parish, and especially to receive a 
transfer of their property from any trustees who may 
hold it “for any public purpose connecte* with a 
rural parish, except for an ecclesiastical charity.” 

(vii.) To oppose or support any scheme relating to any 
chajity (<Sther than an ecclesiastical charity) which 
affects the parish. But to take an^ such step the 
consent of the parish meeting is required. 

(«ii) To complain to the county council in the event of a 
rural sanitary authority neglecting its duties in the 
matter of water supply or the repair of highways. 
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To enable it to perform these functions the parish 
council may appoint one of its number to act as clerks 
without remuneration ; or may impose the duty upoh an 
assistant overseer, or (if there be none) upon a collector of 
rates or other fit person at a remuneration* The clerk of 
the council succeeded to the powers of the parish clerk in 
the matter of the custody of documents ordered by statute 
or standing order of Parliament to be deposited ;> but he 
has not the right to the custody of the registers of births, 
deaths, and marriages, and other ecclesiastical or quasi- 
ecclesiastical documents. When there is no derk, the 
chairman of the council acts as custodian of documents. 
The parish council may also appoint one of its own 
members to act as treasurer without remuneration* 

The parish council has no direct power to make a rate, 
but it has the power to incur expenses to an amount not 
exceeding in any one year a threepenny rat^ without any 
special sanction. For expenses involving a larger amount 
it will require the consent of the parish meeting, but the 
extreme limit (exclusive of expenses under “ adoptive ” Acts) 
will be a sixpenny rate, which will have to include all 
annual charges payable in respect of loans* If a loan :s 
contemplated, the consent not only of the parish meeting, 
but of the county council, will be necessary before the,, 
expense is incurred. The expenses of the parish meeting 
will be included in the expenses of the parish council. The 
amount chargeable on the rates has finally to beiliused by 
precept or demand to the overseers, who indude the 
amount in their poor rate for the year. 

This was, in outline, the scheme of the Local Governmek 
Act of 1894. Its object was, evidently, to add largely tothe 
powers of self-government possessed by the rural parish, 
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and tp concentrate those powers in the hands of a single 
authority. When the scheme was first brought into force, 
there were about 13,000 parishes comprised in rural sani- 
tary districts)^ and in about 6880 of them parish councils 
were elected* A gplitical experiment made on so vast a scale 
gave rise to considerable expectations and not a few fears. 
The result has somewhat disappointed the prophets. The 
parish councils were soon found to have far too little spending 
powers to effect any revolution. Interest in them, warm at 
first, was rapidly chilled. They have chiefly been of practical 
value for the better management of village charities, and for 
{he improvement of such services as lighting and water-supply, 
which before were excessively backward in rural districts.® 

^ before concluding the subject of the parish, it is neces- 
sary to poigt out that, while the sphere of the normal parish 
is confined to the subjects previously described or alluded 
to, a parish May be an unit for the regulation or adminis- 
tration of other matters. Whether any particular parish is 
in fact such an unit, is a matter for enquiry in each case. 
Th^e matters are, briefly, police and certain sanitary and 
educational matters provided for by adoptive"' Acts of 
Parliament, Acts which may or may not be adopted by 
any parish according to its discretion. Of these n order, 

• I. Police. — The control of the police arrangements of the 
country appears originally to have been in the hands 
of the Hundred, whose leet jury^ or petty criminal 

^ These l^res are taken from a Return furnishSd to the House of 
Commons in July 1893 1^7 Local Government Board. 

* One of the most curious results of the scheme appears to be that 
(cnl^sa other legislation intervenes), when a rural parish l>ecomes so 
pupOlous that it has to be made urban, its self-governing powers will 
largely cease to exist and its council be extinguished, unless it is simply 
converted into an urban district.” 
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court, appointed, or enforced the appointment, of the 
constable and watch in each parish or township. This 
is the primitive institution pourtrayed with such 
humour in Muck Ado about Nothing^ and it is clear 
that, even in Shakespeare's day, I^berry and his 
companions were regarded as somewhat antiquated 
machinery. Recent legislation has practically trans- 
ferred police matters to the authorities of the county 
and the large borough, but there are still two cases in 
which, under the provisions of the Parish Constables 
Act, 1872, a parish may have its own police. 

(a) When a county or borough force is certified as in-^ 
sufficient by the authorities, the Justices at Petty 
Sessions must appoint parish constables, who are 
(in the absence of proper excuse) compellable 'ic 
serve, and are paid small fees out of the poor rate. 
(j8) When the vestry or (in the case of a rural parish) 
the parish meeting or council, of a parish which is 
not within a borough} resolves that the appoint 
ment of a paid constable or constables is 
desirable, it may require the Justices to appoint 
accordingly, and the salaries of such constables 
will be payable out of the poor rate. 


We now come to those improvements which it is in the 
power of the parish to adopt or not, as it pleases, 

2. Burials, — Where the accommodation provided by the 
churchyard or other cemetery is insufficient^ for the 
wants of a parish, the vestry (in rural parishes, the 
parish meeting has the power of adopting the Burial ^ 

^ It must be carefully remembered that there are many urban 
parishes which are not comprised within the limits of boroughs. 
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Acts, 1852 to 1885,^ a series of statutes aimed at 
providing increased burial accommodation. If the 
vestiy or council so decides, it appoints a Burial 
Board of from three to nine ratepayers, one-third of 
whom retire annually, and this Board provides and 
maintains a new burial ground under the regulations 
of the Acts. To pay its expenses, the Board is entitled 
to demand from the overseers such sums as the vestry 
or council shall approve, and these sums are raised 
out of the poor-rate in the usual way. The accounts 
of the Burial Board are audited by two auditors, 
annually elected by the vestry or council. But an 
order of the Privy Council may constitute any urban 
sanitary authority the sole burial authority within its 
district; and, by consent of all parties, without an order, 
a Burial board may transfer all its property and func- 
tions tj the urban sanitary authority in whose district 
its parish is situate. At the close of the financial year 
189(^-91, there were, in England and Wales, 997 Burial 
Bq^rds, with an expenditure during the previous twelve 
months of nearly ^£^430, 000. Where, on the coming 
into office of a parish council, the area of a Burial 
Board was identical with that of a rural i^arish, the 
Burial Board merged in the council wheie the area 
was that of several rural parishes, in a joint committee 
of the several parish councils. But where such a parish 
or parishes had no council but only a parish meeting, 
the Burial Board was allowed to survive. 

Public Libraries, Museums, Any ten electors in a 
^ rural parish may call upon the overseers to ascertain 

^ The council is authorised to appoint a Burial Committee, which 
will be, virtually, the old Burial Board. 
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by a poll cS the parochial electois wbcdter not thqr 
are favourable to the adoption of die “Public Libraries 
Act, 1893,” and the electors may decide the queadon 
by a simple majority. If diey decide in finfoor 
adoption, they may also (if asked) specify the Umit of 
expense to be incurred in canymg out the scheme; 
but in any case the expenditure will be limited to 
a penny rate. Upon the adoption of the Act the 
parish council will proceed to carry out the sdieme by 
the provision of free libraries and museums, schools 
for science, art galleries, and schools for art, to the 
extent of its means. Formerly, in rural parishes, the , 
scheme was worked by a special body of triennially 
appointed "Commissioners”; but on the coming 
into existence of the parish council, the latter body* 
became the executive authority. When there is no 
councU, the parish meeting will appoint the executive 
authority. In urban areas it is the sanitary district and 
not the parish which constitutes the library^district. * 

Other “ adoptive ” Acts there are, by which a patidi < 3 m 
provide itself with conveniences and luxuries, but it is im-, 
possible to go into details. The chief examples are lifting 
and watching (Act of 1833), baths and wash-houses (Acts of 
" 1846 to 1 88a ”), and walks and recreation grounds (Public 
Improvements Act, i860). For particulars the read^ is 
referred to the statutes themselves. Enough Ihas been said 
to show how such parochial machinery works. Broadly 
speaking, in the urban parish the vestry or the sanitary 
council is the authority for adopting the Acts, the fiouncilW 
approval being necessary in all cases ; in the rural districts; 
the parish meeting adopts, the paririi council executes. 
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THB HUNDRED 

The Htmdfed, or Wapentake, has to-day only an antiquarian 
interest. It is impossible to trace with certainty the origin 
* either of the institution or of the areas which now bear its 
name. As to the former, historians are divided between 
^^ews which assign to the Hundred the character of an 
ancient tribal division, corresponding with the Continental 
gau (the pagus of Tacitus), and other views which regard it 
as the deliberate creation for administrative purposes of a 
^German or English monarch. Perhaps the orthodox view is 
that the Hundred represents an ancient tribal organization 
wj^Ich *Frankish kings in the sixth century, and our own 
Edgar in the tenth, revived for police purposes. An institu- 
•tion which needed to be revived in the sixth century must 
be aged indeed, and the circumstances of the actual 
I hundreds add weight to the theory of the hoaiy antiquity 
of the institution ; for the arrangement of them seems 
to be based aon no uniform or reasonable plan tliat we 
can account for by historical evidence. Their extent and 
numbers appear to be quite arbitrary. * The county of 
Leicester has but six hundreds, the county of Sussex (less 
'^than twice its size) has sixty-four. The small county of 
Oitford has exactly the same number as the far larger 
western Shropshire. Devoit has thirty-three hundreds; 
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the adjoining coonty of Somerset (fiur toialka^ Iqii 
three. All that one can say is, that apparently die hundreds 
were more numerous in the parts in which the early Teutonic 
invaders settled most quickly and thickly. The same pre- 
sumption of antiquity may be gathered from the fact that 
the places from which a vast number of hundreds derive 
their names have dwindled into insignificance, or disappeared 
entirely ; while gigantic towns have grown up beside them. 
London is locally situated m the hundred which took its 
name from (or gave its name to) the forgotten site of 
Ossulston. The great city of Liverpool is within the 
hundred of West Derby, the latter being a village which, 
after centuries of obscurity, is again rising into some im- 
portance as a suburb of Liverpool. Birmingham appears 
to be in the hundred of Hemhngford. Where is Hemling- 
ford? 

As we have said, the Hundred comes first into authentic 
history as a Jio/ice district, whose inhabitants were made^ 
liable for the discovery of the perpetrators of theft and 
other crimes committed within their district. It was 
natural, therefore, that their court, or ket, should have the 
power of enforcing and regulatmg the still older system of 
villa^ police, and that their hundtedman, or elder, should 
be looked upon as the head of the ptdice force of bis 
district. 

The hundredman of Saxon times seems, to have de- 
veloped imperceptibly into the High Constable of the thir- 
teenth century, an official who, as the leet jury sunk into 
oblivion, gradually acquired great powers. The Tudor poliqr, 
however, subordinated him to the Justices of the Peace, by* 
whom (in default of special franchise) he was iqipohtte^ 
whose rates he collected, andawhose duties ia coaoectKio 
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tf L»bouiet9( he Hided by bolding s/aMt 
tor ^ luring of eenrants. Meanwhile the old 
police dutracter of the Hundred survived in the liability 
tS its inhabitants for the tepau of certain roads and bridges, 
and for the making good of damages done by not The 
latter liability was transferred to the eouniy or the borough 
by a statute of 1886, but the former remained till 1894 in 
a lew cases, and was recognised by the Local Government 
Act of 1888 (the “ County Councils ” Act).^ The most im- 
portant session of the Hundred Court, that of the Sheriff, 
who held his Tourn " for the purpose of seeing that the 
police machinery was in full working order, has, after long 
decay, now been expressly abohsbed by statute. But ather 
hundred courts do occasionally exist, and the caprice of 
*the legislature has, within the last half century, made of one 
or two hundreds special areas for probate purpo.scs. But, 
virtually, Hundred is extinct as an institution, and we 
have only referred to it because its decay has led to the 
appearance of certam substitutes. The High Constable 
himsglf is in process of painless extinction, by virtue of a 
[ilatute of the year 1869, and while he remains perhaps the 
utmost one can say of him is — that he is a High Constable. 
His surviving duties will in future be divided between the 
derk of the Petty Sessional Division and ‘he Chic/ Con- 
StaiU of the county. Still, we cannot say ^hat the Hun- 
dred is quite dead. Quite late in the Victorian era, it was 
drought adi^ble to pass a solemn Act of Parliament for 
the sole purpose of bringing a part of the hamlet of South 
Town, in the parish of Gorleston, into the hundred of East 
Flegg. 
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The four great institutions which have taken the placi 
the decaying Hundred are the Petty Sessional Division, 
the County Court District, the Poor Law Union, and the 
Sanitary District. With the exception of the last, each of 
these institutions serves at least one of the purposes for 
which the Hundred was formerly used; and the last 
ib so intimately bound up with the Poor Law Union, 
that it must plainly be treated as a member of the ^me 
group. The Sanitary District in most cases (but not 
all) coincides in area with some older institution^ such as 
the Poor Law Union or the parish ; the Petty Se^ional 
Division, the County Court District, and the Poor La^ 
Union have no necessary connection in area, though, for 
obvious convenience, they are frequently made to approxi*^ 
mate, or even to become identical. 

The Petty Sessional Division, or at least the^idea of it, 
appears to dale from 1541. By a statute of that year the 
Justices of every county were directed to divide themselves 
according to " Hundreds, Wapentakes, Rapes, Commotes, 
or Number of Towns and Villages,” assigning at least two 
of their number to each division, and holding frequent 
sessions therein, in addition to their ancient Quarter 
Sessions ” for the whole county. Although this statute was 
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repealed in 1545,^ notion which it propounded has con- ^ Hen* 
atantly been revived,. and it gives us a very good idea of 
the Petty fieisional Division of the present day. The 
Pdtty Sessional Division is, primarily, a division of a 
judicial county mad^ by the Justices of the Peace for that 
county in Quarter, Sessions Assembled, and alterable every 
three years. Although, in theory, every Justice of the 
Pea^ can act 4 n any part of his county, in practice, and 
for convenience' sake, he acts only in that Petty Sessional 
Diviston in which he resides, and in the General Quarter 
Sessions for the whole county. But it will be seen here- 
after that there are Justices of the Peace not only for the 
county, but for some boroughs, and that some boroughs 
have also professional Justices known as “stipendiary 
m^strates.*’ And it must be remembered that every 
“sitting and acting” of borough justices or a stipendiary 
magistrate is,deemed to be a Petty Sessions, and the dis- 
trict for which it is held a Petty Sessional Division. 

* When wp come to deal with the County we shall con- Post, 
sider tha nature of the office of Justice of the Peace. At ^ 
thiif point we are concerned with the Justice only as the 
iiesident magistral# of a Petty Sessional Division, and it is 
enough to say that a Justice of the Peace is a i agistrale 
^with minor criminal and some administrative juiisdiction, 
appointed by the Crown to act within the limits of a county 
or a borough, ^receiving in fact no remuneration for his 
services, and being, in the majority of instances, without 
professional training in the law. The Justices who act in 
a P0tty Sessional Division are those who reside within its 
limits, or, in the case of a borough, those who live suffir- 
ciently near to be able to act. But this is no rule of /aw^ 
inerely a doetdne of practice. In theory (be it again stated) 
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every Justice can act in every part of hii4^o^ ot 
There isi however, a real rule of law thit for most purposes 
a Petty Sessional Court cannot be constituteii^y less than 
two ordipary Justices; although, by the terms of legal 
arithmetic, one stipendiary magistrate fit generally equivalent 
to two ordinary Justices. Tlte Justices’ “acting in and 
for” a Petty Sessional Division elect their own chairman, 
either pro h&c vice or permanently, and appoint their own 
clerk, who must not act as clerk to the Guardians of any 
Poor Law Union in which any part of his DMsion 
is situated. The salary of the clerk and the other 
expenses of the Division are paid by the county oc 
borough council out of the county rate or borough fund. 

The jurisdiction of a Petty Sessions is two-fold. ^It 
acts as a minor court of justice in criminal and (though 
rarely) in civil matters ; and it also performs the duties of 
an administrative board. We must keep these two func- 
tions distinct. 

(a) Justice . — There are certain breaches of the law which 
are taken in hand directly by the State, whether or no they 
appear to result mainly in damage to individuals. These 
breaches of the law we call crimes. Other offences are lift 
to be remedied upon the application of the injured pi^ ; 
these we call civil wrongs. With this latter class Justices’* 
Courts have rarely much to do ; with the forma: they are 
much concerned. , » 

Crimes again fall, according to English law, into two great 
classes of (a) indictable offences, and (d) offences punish* 
able on summary conviction. With each of these classes 
the Petty Sessional Court has much to do, but its fixnctioA 
differ greatly according to the class of offences involved* 
Broadly speaking, it may be said that the jurisdiction 
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of tiie Petty SesdkMsal Court with regard to indictable 
offences is only frelimiwtry ; in reject of offences {Hinish* 
able np<m simmiary conviction it ts finaf, 

with sespect to indictable offences. Here the indictable 
duty of the Petty Sessional Court is to see whether there is 
a primA fade against the prisoner who is accused, either 
by the police authorities or by a private individual, of 
having committed such an offence within the county. With 
this object the Court hears the witnesses for the accuser, 
records their evidence, and makes up its mind whether, in 
the absence of contradiction, there is reasonable ground 
ftrr believing that a jury might convict the prisoner. The 
latter is always present at the enquiry, and may, if he pleases, 
cross-examine the prosecutor’s witnesses, or call witnesses of 
his own. But if there is no reasonable hope that the Court 
will dismiss the charge as groundless, he usually avoids 
doing so, preferring not to shew his hand. If the Court Committal 
thinks that there is a primd facie case, it “ commits ” the 
prisoner for trial at the next Quarter Sessions or Assisses 
(according to the nature of the case), and he is there 
solemnly accused (or “ indicted ”), unless indeed the grand 
jhry should decline to allow the proceedings to go on. 

Dmiug the preliminary proceedings the Petty Sessional 
• Court has often to decide whether it will ‘*rei'and" the Rtmand 
prisoner to custody or release him on bail} ie., jecurity to Ball. 
apfJkr again when wanted ; and a similar question arises 
if the Court decides to commit the prisoner for trial. More- 
over, other matters of considerable imporiance, such as the 
binding over of prosecutor and witnesses to appear at the 
^rial, the disposal of property found on the prisoner, and 
so 01^ continually arise to be dealt with in this part of 
^ As to the meaning and rules of bail, see p. 146. 
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Petty Sessional jurisdiction. Inasmuch as the list of in« 
dictable offences includes all the graver crimes in the 
category — such as murder, arson, rape, bui|[lary, forgery, 
perjury, and the like — the duties of a Petty Sessic iJ Court 
involve heavy responsibility. For it would be equally 
disastrous to commit an innocent man to stand his trial 
upon a disgraceful charge, and to allow a guilty one to go 
free. It is satisfactory to know that in the opinion of the 
late Sir J. F. Stephen (and few persons were better qualified 
to pronounce an opinion on the subject), innocent ;;ersons 
are very rarely committed for trial by the iiiagis.. u As 
a matter of fact, about three-fourths of those committed 
arc ultimately convicted ; and doubtless a gO'xl nun*ber of 
those who escape are really guilty. 

In the second place, the Petty Sessional Court has an 
important summary jurisdiction to hear and dectWe petty 
criminal cases. By virtue of the numerous “Summary 
Jurisdiction Acts’'^ and other statutes, along list of offences 
can be tried and completely disposed of by a Petty Sessional 
Court. Such offences arc common assaults, snfall ^ilful 
injuries to property, small larcenies,® offences relating to 
game, offences against railway and municipal by-laws, minfir 
revenue offences, and many others. These are punishable 
on summary conviction in all cases. But there is also a' 
growing class of offences which are primarily the subject of 
indictment, but which, under certain circurastances, m^ Ke 
summarily disposed of. These circumslahces ma; c^^Uoist 

* The principal of these are the Acts of 1849, 1^/9, and 18S4; 
there have been many amendments. 

* The reader must not be tempted to use in this connection tW 
obsolete term petty larceny/' It would be very delightful to be able 
to dehne petty larceny as a larceny punishable by a Petty Sessional 
Court But the tacts are against us* 
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in the fact that it is the offender’s first appearance before 
a court of justice, that he is a juvenile offender, or that, 
being an adult, he pleads guilty, or requests to be dealt 
with* at once, and so on. But it would be misleading to 
attempt to lay down the rules accurately. It is a nice 
point of casuistry whether the father of an illegitimate 
child is being punished for an offence when an affiliation 
order is made against him, or whether he is merely having 
bis pecuniary relations adjusted by a State which has ideas 
on the subject of paternal duty. But, whatever the view 
taken ot hia case, it forms an important item in the cause 
list of the Petty Sessional Court. 

The ^reat difference between the procedure in summary 
j isdicMon and that upon indictment is that in the former 
v.aoe ther' is not, while in the latter there is, recourse to a 
jLry. Whatever may be said in defence of the jury system, 
Its advocates ejnnot argue that it is expeditious. In cases 
of summary jurisdiction, the Petty Sessional Court hears 
the advocates and witnesses of prosecutor and prisoner, and 
comes to bs own conclusion upon the evidence. When it 
has decided, it pronounces sentence forthwith. The 
Court’s decision is that of a majority; I ml if the votes are 
equal, the prisoner is acquitted. There lies an iippeal, 
a general rule, from every dtcision of a Petty Ses^lonal 
Court to tl . Quarter Sessions for llie county, by which the 
caseirreheai'^ ^Further, on a point oj law^ the opinion of 
.i v-^ourt may m most cases be taken. 

•Vc have spoken as though the composition of the Petty 
.'>essioi *4! Court .e the same in preliminary and summary 
iufisd’iction. In practice it is. But, in theory, much of 
preliminary work usually performed by a Petty Ses- 
.aonal Court may be done by a single Justice in his own 
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house ; while a final deasion can never be givoi erf^rwheMt 
but in a court house, and only in rare cages by tesa tlian 
two Justices. A court house ” is dthw a jP^ty Sestdonal 
Court house, i.e., “ a place at which Justices ate aocustofned 
to assemble for holding special or petty sessicms,” or a 
place appointed by the Justices as an "occasional court ^ 
house.” And the authority of a single Justice, as weH as 
the authority of any number of Justices sitting in an 
“ occasional court house,” is limited to awarding a &ie of 
a os. or imprisonment for fourteen days; while a Petty 
Sessional Court, sitting in a regular court home, can inflict 
much severer punishments. • 

(fi) Administration . — Quite apart from all this judicial 
business, and in spite of recent changes in the law, to be 
hereafter noticed, the Justices in Petty or (as it is some- 
times called " Special ”) Sessions perform a good deal of 
purely administrative or discretionary work, pood examples 
of this work are the renewal and transfer of liquor licences, 
the hearing of objections to and the sanctioqjng of rates 
and valuations, the revision of jury lists, and (where ovei^ 
seers have not been made elective) the appointment of 
overseers of the poor. At the present time the Justiees 
also grant licences to gang masters, game dealers, pafpage 
brokers, and emigrant runners; they issue pawnbroken;,* 
certificates, they regulate fairs, and they enforce the statutes 
relating to petroleum and infant life protection. Butw^ so 
far as they formerly had power to deal with such mattet*'* 
out of session, their power was, on the coming into opera- 
tion of the Local Government Act of 1894, transferred to 
the sanitary authority. As in the case of the prdiiDinary 
judicial enquiry, much (though not by any means idl) of the 
administrative duty of a Justice which is now done in PetQr 
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StmAom, «8 a matter of law» be performed by a 

sinigle Juatice in his own house. The advantages of the 
existing practice are obvious. Had it been adopted a 
little earliar, the present decided tendency to deprive the 
Justice of his administrative character might not have set 
in. In some cases there is, in others there is not, an appeal 
from a resolution of Petty Sessions upon a matter of dis- 
cretion. It would be impossible to state details. Where 
an appeal lies it is to the Quarter Sessions of the Justices 
for the county or borough, of which the Petty Sessions is, 
virtually, a local committee. 



CHAPTER V 


THE COUNTY COURT DISTRICT 

The first thing to be remembered about a modem County 
Court is that it derives its name, not from the area, but 
from the nature of its jurisdiction. The County Cou^t 
District is very much smaller than the county ; while there 
are but 52, or, at the most (reckonmg divided counties), 
59 judicial counties in England and Wales, there are up- 
wards of 500 County Court Districts. Moreover, a County 
Court District may cut across the boundaries of a judicial 
county (which a Petty Sessional Division may never do), and 
thereby shew its entire independence of the county system. 
The origin of the name must be looked for elsewhere. 

For some generations after the village and hundred 
moots had fallen into decay, the sheriff’s court of tl’e 
county, holden at monthly intervals, was the recognised 
tribunal for the disposal of petty ca8e.s, both civil and 
criminal. The tide was setting in favour of the royal 
administration of justice, and the sheriff was a royal oC^ial. 
On the other hand, the old local feeling was strong, 
the county court of those da>^ was a more or less popular 
assembly, in which the freemen of the county took sub* 
stantial part. But the lawyers who were growing up round 
the king’s central courts at Westminster had no special love 
for the sherifil The sheriff fell into disgrace in the twelfth 
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mi bk criniitial jurisdiction was strictly limited by 
th^ new procedure, which reserved the trial of graver crimes 
to die king's judges on circuit. In civil business, a statute 
of the year 137B practically (though indirectly) limited 
fbe sheriffs Jurisdiction to cases involving not more 
than 408. value. Then the growing importance of the 
Justices of the Peace swept away the remaining powers of 
the sheriff as a judge in criminal cases, and left him only 
the small civil business. Even this was shared by the 
usurping franchises of the manorial courts, by the mercan- 
*tilc courts of the staple, and by the special local tribunals 
f>f the boroughs and other privileged places. 

No wonder that the county court dwindled into insig- 
ni^cance ; the startling fact is that its rivals in civil 
business dwindled too. The manorial courts ceased to 
decide suits that did not directly affect manorial rights ; 
the organisation of the staple disappeared ; the borough 
courts decayed along with other municipal institutions. 
And it reniains one of the puzzles of English legal history 
to find •out how the yeoman or small tradesman of the 
seventeentli and eighteenth centuries, who had a petty 
#la*m for the value of goods or services, could proceed to 
enforce it. Had he actually to try the ca-ijc at a^Mzes ? 

But, towards the close of the eighteenth centur , the cry 
for cheap local tribunals for civil business made itself 
strpf^ly felt, |nd was met in a most unscientific way 
the creation of isolated Courts of Requests (or Con- 
science, as they were sometimes called) in such parts of the 
country as seemed most to need them. In most cases 
tatch court had its own private Act of Pailiament, which 
prescribed its powers, and although these numerous private 
Ads were, by a statute of 1754, declared to be “public" 
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put ot the general biw of which Judgei m bmA W 
take notice, even though their attention ia not spedaBj 
called to it), the evils of the original plan cofiti|itiO<l 
mamfest. Accordingly, the present unifcam system wW 
started by a comprehensive statute of the year 18461 which 
swept away about a hundred Courts of Requests* The 
County Court system was, therefore, called into existence, 
to fill the gap left by the disappearance of the old sheri£rs 
County Court, and hence its name* But its scheme is 
very different from that of its predecessor* It has had 
palpable success, its scope has been more than once en- 
larged, and the law concerning it is now mainly to be found 
in the provisions of the County Courts Acts of 1 888 and 1903. 

The modern Count) Court, as distinguished from the 
Petty Sessional Court, is a court of civti, not of criminal 
jurisdiction. That is to say, it disposes of small disputes 
between one private citizen or corporation and another ; it 
does not deal with the punishment of offenders by the 
State. On the other hand, it resembles the Petty Sessional 
Court in deciding suits which are too small to ^ke up 
the time of the superior courts; and which, for the 
sake of litigants and the public alike, require to b8 
dealt with cheaply and speedily. But it has no juris- 
diction (or onl> in a few cases) corresponding with that 
which the Petty Sessional Court exercises in preparing the 
preliminaries ol a case for the superior tribunal. 

The Oounty Court l^txict is, then, an area of loci^ 
civil jurisdiction, constituted, under powers oonfereed by 
statute, by an Order of the Fnvy Coundl, which may re- 
arrange or destroy it altogether. The five hundred and odff 
County Court Districts of England and Wales are grouped 
into fifiy-five arcitUs, each comprising from to 
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AGCording to the area end density of 
jK^sdatton. The thiddy populated Liverpool circuit, with 
its twaiatt area, has but five court towns; the large and* 
q^atsety settled Aberystwith circuit has eighteen. 

The Cotmty Court judge, who is a barrista* of at least Tbe Judea 
seven years’ standing, appdinted by the Ixird Chancellor, 

IS the judge of the dreuit}- not of the district, and holds 
his sittings at one or other of the court towns of his 
circuit as often as the exigencies of business denutnd it. 

He tries cases upon oral evidence, and, generally speaking, 
without a jury, although in cases where the value involved 
snoceeds ;^5, either party may, if he pleases, demand 
a jury. (If his case be an honest one, he will be 
ve|y foolish to do so.) But although the judge has 
jurisdiction over the circuit,* the business arising in a DtttrUt. 
district must, as a rule, be disposed of in that same 
"district. That is to say, the district in which the de> 
fondant resides or carries on busmess, or where the property 
in dispute ais situated, or where the bankrupt or deceased 
live^ >s«the district in which proceedings must be taken. 

The plaintiff cannot choose a particular court town in the 
circuit because he has a fancy for the air of it 

Besides its judge, each County Court has its own ReeuMr. 
Rji^;istrar, High Bailiff, and other officials for conducting 
its clerical and executive business. The Registrar is 
a ailffcitor of gt least five years' standing, appointed by 
judge with the approval of the Lord Chancellor, and 
paid by salary in proportion to the extent of the Court's 
business. As a rule the Registrar may engage in private 

* Oeoasioital]^. in the Liverpool circuit, there are two coa- 
caifreut judges, who divide the business between them by arrangement, 

* Ab^ if mmmft he may be directed to act ia oif;/ County Court. 
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practice not connected with the Court, but if the Court 
business is very heavy, it may be made a condition ot 
appointment that he is not to practise at alL He may be 
defined as the chief clerical official of the Court He 
issues all summonses and orders, keeps an account^ of the 
proceedings which take place, receives and accounts for all 
fees and other monies paid in, and, generally speaking, is 
responsible for the routine business of the Court* The 
High Bailiff is appointed by the judge, without special 
approval of the Lord Chancellor, but the latter may, if he 
think fit, remove him* The High Bailiff is charged with 
the execution of the orders and proceedings of the Court; 

he or his assistant delivers the summonses, warrants, 
and so on to the parties affected, enforces judgment Ji)y 
seizure and sale of goods, and compels the attendance of 
witnesses. The High Bailiff is paid partly by salary and 
partly by fees. No person may be appointed to act as 
Registrar or High Bailiff in more than one County Court^ 
but it is the policy of the legislature to provide for the 
future combination in one person of the offices of Registrar 
and High Bailiff of the same court. 

The jurisdiction of the County Court has been steadily 
glowing during the last forty years, and is now very ex- 
tensive, It may be most clearly outlined under six 
heads — 

{i.) “ Common Law jurisdiction — in fc^b^rly 

cognisable by the old Courts of King's Ben^^ 

^ The County Court is not, technically, a Court of Record, ** ila, 
a court whose account of its own proceedings cannot be questioned* 
Presumably the correctness of a document issued from a County Couil 
might be questioned. 

■ He may even, on the appitcaiion of tAe and by leave of the 

judge, decide disputed claims which do not amount 
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C<»rttmoh Pleas, and Exchequer. Here the Court 
has jurisdiction to try any personal claim not exceed- 
ii^ in value ;£‘ioo, except cases involving 
(a) JEJectmenf^ recovery of possession of land. 
Here the limit of jurisdiction is ;£‘ioo annual 
value of the land in question^ which must be 
within the District. (The claim to possession of 
land of far greater value may be only worth 1 00. ) 

(/ 3 ) TiHe to land or rights in connection with land.^ 
Here the limit is ;^ioo annual value or rent, but 
the property need not be situated in the District. 
But with the consent of the parties^ a judge may 
decide such a question beyond the limits stated. 
His decision will not, however, be binding on 
persons not represented in the proceedings. 

(y) Claims for lihe/j slander^ seduction^ or breach of 
promise of marriage. These claims can only be 
brought into the County Court by consent. 

Claims lip to the limit may also be ** remitted'* 

by f superior Court for trial in the County Court in certain 
cases. Thus, in an action brought upon a contract in the 
High Court to recover a sum not exceeding ;^ioo, either 
party may apply to have the case remitted to r County 
Court, and the High Court Judge must, unless there is 
good cause to the contrary, grant the request. And in any 
T of iort^ brought in the High Court, if the defendant 

^ ** Corporeal or incorporeal hereditamenls . . . toll, fair, market, 
or franchise.” The words in the text are a sufficiently correct render- 
ing ibjr general purposes. It is doubtful, on vhe wording of the Act, 
wht^thet a County Court can try the title to a ** loll, fair, market, or 
franchise ** of any value, without consent ; but it is cleai from decisions 
that at present the view is that it camnot do so. 

* CivO wtongS fall into two great classes ; those which are breaches 
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vnA sweat that the plaintiff has no apparent rnmit |M^ 
ing costs, should he be defeated, the High Comt tHay onfo 
the plaintiff to give security for costs, Of to sojbamt to a 
transfer of the action to a County Court Mcoeover, the 
County Court has a general jurisdiction to try common 
law cases if both parties agree to submit to the jurisdiction. 
On the other hand, if a claim on contract exceeding ;^so, 
or on tort exceeding ^lo, is brought in the County Court, 
the defendant may, if he can persuade the judge that an 
important question of law or fact is to be tried, and upon 
giving security, have the proceedings in the County Court 
stayed. The value of the remitting power of the Higli 
Court is shown by the fact that in the year 1904, 1442 cases 
were compulsorily sent down to the County Court, and 
that of these only 955 were tried. For if a plaintiff who 
brings his action in the High Court is not prepared to 
enforce it by the simpler and cheaper machinery of the 
County Court, it is probable that his proceedings are npt 
tond fide, • 

(a.) Equity^' jurisdiction — r.i?., in certain matterfipforiperly 
dealt with by the old Court of Chancery, such as the 
winding up of the estates of deceased persons, the 
execution of trusts, the enforcement of mortgages, the 
“ specific performance ” ^ of contracts, the rectification 
and setting aside of contracts, proceetiings affecting 
the conduct of trustees, the admirustration 

of agreement entered into between the parties, and those wbieh do not 
arise directly out of agreements. The latter ore called ** tcarts.*’ 

^ The rule of the Common Law is that if A will not perfoim hk 
contmet with 3^ all that ^ can do is to make him pay daa^ea^ Bat 
£ may much prefer to have the contract performed ** L#., 

actually; and m a few cases a coart of equity will entooa sutih per* 
formance. 
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of and the diwolottoD of partnenlups. 

Manur of diese matten ate not fft^gidus at all} the 
Ceupt octB as genial adviser and supervisor, rather 
than as judge. And the general rule is that the 
County Court judge may in these matters do all that 
a judge of the Chancery Division might do, provided 
O^y thiU the property in question does not exceed 
j^5oo. Chtmcery proceedings commenced in the 
High Court may, as in common law cases, be remitted 
to a County Court ; but the power to remit exists 
only where the case might originally have been brought 
in the County Court. During the year 1904 the 
County Courts dealt with 726 equitable cases, in- 
^ volving property to the value of ;^68,ooo. 

('ll '* Admiralty” easts — i.e., claims for salvage, towage, 
necessaries supplied to a ship, seamen’s wages, damage 
by collision at sea, for hire of ship, or carriage of 
goods. Here the claim, if for towage, necessaries, or 
wages, must not exceed ^£150; if on any other 
account, j^30o — unless, indeed, the parties agree to 
submit larger claims. Moreover, it is only those 
County Courts specially appointed by Order in Council 
which have Admiralty jurisdiction ; and no Order in 
Council can confer upon a County Court ai y jurisdic* 
tion in prize or slave-trade cases. In the year 1904 
^ there wye 4a County Courts (including the City of 
London Court) having Admiralty jurisdiction ; and 
between them they entertained proceedings in 731 
cases, of which 340 were in the City of London 
Court; 

(4) ** fuHsdicHon. — Here, in ordinary cases, 
llie jurisdiction of the County Court is unlimited in 
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amount, and the County Court has fidl powers to 
conduct bankruptcy proceedings. But many County 
Courts are expressly excluded from bankruptcy juris* 
diction by the Bankruptcy Act, 1883, and in the yeiur 
1904, apparently only 135 did bankruptcy business, 
disposing of 3864 cases. Besides the ordinary cases of 
bankruptcy, the County Court may exercise the rare 
power of committing to prison a debtor who refuses to 
obey the order of the Court for payment of a sum of 
money. The Court, however, will never take such an 
extreme step unless satisfied that the debtor really can 
pay if he chooses. A new and useful branch of* 
bankruptcy business is the power conferred upon the 
County Court by the Act of 1883, in any case ip 
which judgment has been obtained against a man who 
alleges that he cannot pa> and that his total indebted* 
ness does not amount to ;£sOf to make^ order for 
the admirfistration of his estate. 6099 such orders 
were made in the year 1904; but the figures for that 
year do not show the amount realised for the cueditors. 

“ Testamentary ” jurisdiction. — No County Court can , 
grant a Probate, /.tf., the official authority to atS/ 
executor to act, nor can it make an administrator of 
the estate of a person who has died intestate. A 
fortiori^ it cannot collect the “death duties'^ of any 
estates. But where there is any dispute as 
existence or genuineness of a will, or the identity o^* 
an executor, or the claim of a person to be adminis^ 
trator, the County Court in whose District the deceased 
died can decide the question, provided that the grbss«> 
personalty to which the deceased died entitled in his 
own right did not exceed ;^2oo, and his realty did 
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' te j^3W9» and provided that the deceased's 

- ^6de was oot in the Metropcditan District Moreover, 
hy osefol provisions of recent statutes, where a 

'.nan .esr a widow dies intestate, worth only j^ioo or 
the County Court officials of tire District in which 
he' or iffie lived may fill up the necessary papers and 
for administration on behalf of any applicant 
who is the widow or child of the deceased, and who 
lives more than three miles from the Probate Registry 
having jurisdiction in the matter. 

(6) ** Mim^neous” jurisdiction. — Finally, by the provisions 
of a large number of modern statutes, e.g., the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts, the Friendly Societies Acts, 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, and others, jurisdiction 
in a vast number of special cases is conferred upon 
the County Court. No generali-sations upon the sub- 
ject can usefully be made ; the terms of the juris- 
diction *can only be learned by reference to the statutes 
then\^lves.^ 

< • 

, fudged by -the use made of them, the County Courts 
Jttave been an unqualified success. In the year 1904, 
1,381,473 plaints (»>., initial steps in legal proceedings) 
were issued by them, 1,366,284 of these were fo> amounts 
20, 13,6x4 for sums between £,20 and .£50, and 

of th« iat»t important branches of the jurisdiction of the County 
• Court is in rtfiooin cases, where goods which^ have been seized in 
pfOGon G,gaiDSt A are claimed by B, If B will give security to 
- ^ value of the goods and the costs of the proceedings, the goods 

handed over to him, and he will be bound to commence an action 
^ oiicc against creditor to justify his claim. This action may be 
«ith«r in the High Court or in the County Court, but in any 
case the preUminary steps will be taken in the County Court* 
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1565 for claims exceeding jfso. The total Sum xeettveml 
for litigants was ;£‘2, 201,281, exdLusive of cases settled 
out of court. It seems possible, on the face of that 
the cry for the localisation of justice will be met a 
further increase in the jurisdiction of the County Courts^ 
The great objection to this course is that, at present. 
County Court proceedings do not pay a fair working 
remuneration to solicitors, and they are therefore unpopular 
with the abler members of that profession. Cheap law is 
good, but law may be too cheap, nominally too cheap, 
as litigants in France and America know to their cost. 

It IS perhaps needless to say that the law administered 
by the County Courts is precisely the same as that ad- 
ministered by the superior courts in parallel cases. Xt is 
only the procedure which is diiferent. 
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THE POOR LAW UNION 


The Poor Law Union, as a normal institution of English 
Local Government, dates from the Poor Law Amendment 
Act of 1S34. But the cost of maintaining separate 

♦ ttiachinery for the administration of poor relief in every 
parish, and the other evils attendant upon a too minute 
gubdivision of authorities, had, even before the legislation 
of XS34, induced the State to sanction and even encourage 
the union of parishes for purposes of poor law administra 
tion. These tentative measures date from the year 1662. 

^ Two points should be especially remembered with regard 
to the scheme of 1834. In the first place it was not 
Cj>mpmlsoiy in character. It merely enabled parishes to 
combine together for purposes of poor law administration ; 

• and, although the central Government may compel parishes 
to unite if it appears obviously better that should do 
so, there are, as a matter of fact, many large pari>>hes which 
(either with or without special legislative sanction) still 
adfeixiister t|ieir own poor relief. This fact has been 
recbgnised very recent legislation, wych defines a Poor 
Law'^Umon as ** any parish or union of parishes for wtpeh 
thm is a separate Board of Guardians.” 

In the second place, though the great majority of 
|MRrishes are united for the purpose of poor law administra- 
thsre are, practically, none which unite for purposes 
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of poor law mainUnance. The cost of poor reHrf, an 3 the 
expenses incident to the machinery of adminiStt^OOi ete 
paid out of the Union’s common fund ; but t^is common 
fund is (in the absence of special order) collected by l^e 
overseers in each parish. The amount which a parish con>- 
tributes depends entirely upon its rateable value^ and the 
authorities of the Union have, /rimd facie^ nothing to do 
witli the sources from which it comes, or the mode in 
which it is collected. Under the legislation of 2^854, the 
distinction between the several parishes composing a Union 
was still stronger, for unless they agreed (which they, 
practically, never did) to consolidate for all purposes of**^ 
poor relief, each parish contributed only to the extent of 
the cost incurred in maintaining its awn poor, i>., thos^ 
paupers who, by virtue of the law of “settlement,” belonged 
to its own area, together with a share of the general work- 
ing expenses of the Union. But the Union Qhargeability 
Act of 1865 abolished this excessive particularity, though 
it by no means extinguished the individuality of ,the com- 
ponent parishes of a Union. 

The general supervision of the administration of the 
poor relief throughout England and Wales was placed by ^ 
the Act of 1834 in the hands of a body knoivn as the 
Poor Law Commissioners. This body was superseded in 
the year 1847 by a new Commission, generally known as 
the Poor Law Board; and this again, on the formatiot^of 
the Local Government Board in 1871, gave up itspower? 
to the newly created body, which now remains ^ cfinUal 
authority in Poor Law matters. 

The Poor Law Union then (of which them appear to be 
646 in England and Wales^) is an area for ttie administra- 

* Report of Local Goveroment Board,. 1904-5. App. F., p« 46^ 
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tkm m poor tdiof, being usually e combination of parishes 
formed ettber by i^teement or by order of the central govctn- 
but oOessionally still a single parish. A comparison of 
fibres shews riiat there is an average of between twenty- 
two and twenty*three parishes to every Union ; but such a 
r^ult is necessarily fallacious. The actual number of 
parishes in a Union is purely arbitrary, being settled by 
such considerations as those of size, density of population, 
an<> die like. Whether the Union be a single parish or a 
number of parishes, the poor law authority is always a 
Board of Chdardiaiii, and up to 1894 a Board of Guardians Former 
^in the absence of special legislation) consisted of the 
Justices of the Peace resident in the Union (who were ex- 
qfido members) and a number of representative Guardians 
elected by the owners and ratepayers of the constituent 
parishes of the Union, upon a cumulative vote ranging 
firom one to^ix, according to the value of the property for 
•which they were respectively rated. There had to be at 
least one elective Guardian for each constituent parish con- 
taipiiig^ population of 300, but smaller parishes might be 
united. A property qualification for the elective Guardians 
^not exceeding a rating value of ^^40) was fixed by the J.ocal 
Government Board, and the Guardians sat fo* one year 
only, unless the Board, with the consent of a majority of 
the jptepayers, resolved that it would sit longer. Even 
under this old system women were (it is said) entitled to 
act, both as electors and Guardians. • 

But by the law which first came into force in November The 
1(894 very great changes were introduced into the consti- 
^tottoU of Boards of Guardians. In the first place, there 
are now no more nominee or ex-officio Guardians; and fiwdutiu. 
the {H'qperty qualification for the office has been swept ^y^uaU. 
away. 
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No one i$ now eligible a$ a Gnardian for any psdUk 
unless he is either a parochial elector of or hai foi twelve 
month; resided in some parish (not necessarily that fmr 
which he is standing) within the Union ; or iinless, in tM 
case of a candidate for a parish wholly within a borough, 
he is qualified to be a member of the borough council* 
On the other band, neither sex nor marriage will disqualify 
for voting or for election, but, generally speaking, thti 
qualifications for the office of parochial coundllOr apply 
to that of Guardian,^ and, in addition^ the fact of serving 
as a paid Poor Law officer anyivkere is a bar. It is said 
that the office of a Guardian is not compulsory. ^ 

Again, all Guardians (with the exception to be hereafter 
noted) are now elected on an uniform plan by the paroch^d 
electors of each parish, or, if the parish is very large, of 
the wards into which it has been subdivided for purposes 
of election. In the case of Guardians for a /ural parish, 
the parochial electors are the persons who elect the parish^ 
councillors ; ^ and, in an urban parish, the persons who, 
if the parish were rural, would elect the coundllqfs. 
Who those persons are we have already seen. As in the 
case of parish elections, each elector has one vote fot* 
each vacancy, and cumulation is not allowed. If there 
is a contest, the poll will be taken by ballot, and not, 
as formerly, by voting papers left at the houses the 
electors. * 


^ The disqualification for crime is wider than in the case of a 
parish councillor. Any conviction for felony, baud, or perjttry, how- 
ever long ago, will, apparently, disqualify a candidate for the office 6f 
Guardian. • 

^ There is not, in fact, any election of Guardians as Guardians In a 
rural parish, but there is an election of (rural) District CotmolIlQrs who^ 
also act as Guardians. \^t^post^ p. 91.} 
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Uw |jl»m of office of a Guardian is now 
dnea !««% usually, one<third of the Board will redre 
amwaByi; but, upon the application of the Board, the 
Comty Council has power to sanction the simultaneous 
retirement d* all the members. 

Finally, by a provision partly intended, doubtless, to 
soodie die feelings of the ejected tx-officio Guardians, a 
Bond of Guardians is allowed to elect its chairman 
and vioerduuman, and not more than two other persons, 
as “ adthtional ” members of the Board, from outsiders 
who are qualified to hold the office of Guardian ; but if, 
OH the first occasion in 1894, there were existing tx-officio 
or nominated Guardians (who had actually served), and 
tb^ were willing to accept office, the preference was given 
to them. 

Thus much for the constitution of Boards of Guardians. 
A word now as to their powers and duties. 

The primary object of the existence of Guardians is, 
<St course, the relief of the poor. If we leave out of 
account athe very limited powers of gi anting relief still 
vested in the overseers, all the dtstribuUon of the twelve 
millions annually spent in the official relief of the poor 
is in their hands. Roughly speaking, there are two ways 
in whidi a pauper may be relieved, and opimon is very 
much divided as to their respective merits. Either he 
muy taken |oto a workhouse or asylum provided by 
ffie authorides, and there housed, clothed, and fed at the 
rntp^jOse (tf the rates; and this either as a casual occur- 
PSaoii, on oecasionB of temporary necessity, or as a per- 
manent pravkion. Or, relief may be granted by doles, 
pnyildon wmk, or other means, to applicants who live 
in own bomes. Certainly it may be said that it 
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never was the intention of the law thM 
^‘impotent poor,” those persons who had no leason- 
able prospect of earning their livings independently, shooM 
be permanently isolated from ordinary life, and maitltained 
at the expense of the rates. But ‘‘impotency ” is, of 
course, a relative term, and the eictreme difficulty of gaug- 
ing the genuineness of applicants for outdoor rdief has 
inclined the authorities to strain somewhat the interpreta- 
tion of the term, and to use admission to the worichottse 
as a test of real bond, fide poverty. Needless to say, the 
inmate of the workhouse is not entitled to spend his days 
in idleness; but the low standard of task work, coot- 
bined with the unwillingness of Poor Law authorities to 
compete with independent labour, and the growing feeling 
of industrial organisations against allowing protected goi^s 
to be put upon the market, tend to reduce the value of 
the workhouse output. Notwithstanding, ^however, the 
feeling of Guardians in favour of indoor relief, its amount, 
both actually and relatively to the amount spent in outdoor 
relief, has shewn a perceptible diminution in the« last few 
years. 

The extreme importance of the subject of indoor rtlLj 
is that it cannot legally be refused to those who genuindy 
stand in need of it, and shew the necessary title. This 
title is technically known as settlement within a parish 
comprised in the Union. The law of se|tlement, It any 
rate in its simpler form, dates from the begiiming of 
the Poor Law itself, but its evil reputation arises flhnn the 
complications introduced into it during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and there can be small doubt that grave 
suffering and wrong were inflicted in its name for many 
generations. So long as a parish administered its own 
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HOOpF M long awB M it WM N^nsibla for ^ 
fio$t of the {wupeni who claimed settlement” 
in object of the parudi aatbmties was to reduce 

bf eneijr posuble means the number its inhabitants 
who were at tdl likely ever to fall into poverty. A certain 
statute of the year 1663 gave the parish authorities power 
to sg)|^ to two Justices of the Peace for an order to 
remove ftom the parish, within forty days after their arrival, 
ail persons likely to become chargeable to the poor 
late^ unless they inhabited a tenement of the annual 
value of ;^io, or gave security to the satisfaction of the 
justices. By refusing to build or allow to be built any 
cottages of less annual value than j^io (a safe margin 
days when the average yearly wage of a labourer was 
about the same siun), the landowners of a “ close” parish 
(i^ a pansb in which all the land belonged to one or two 
large proprietors) could pretty effectually keep down the 
increase of population, and the zeal of the parish officers 
ViOuld do |be rest Since the abolition of specific parochial 
liahiUtjb in 1865, the desire of a parish to rid itself of 
possible paupers has been less marked, but as the law of 
VMttlemeitt still determines the liability of a Union, it is 
necessary to state it here m bare outline. The grounds 
t^n which settlement in a parish may be claimed 
aie-^ 

(i) the absence of proof of any other settle- 

ment, the old rule holds, that a man is legally 
** settled ” in the parish in which he was bom. But 
m the case of a child under the age of sixteen, it 
he proved that its father or (if he be dead) its 
widotted mother has or had a settlement in another 
|niish^ th^ presumption is shifted to the parish of 
w 
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setUemeute 
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settlement of the parent in queadon.^ A wntSurTtkle 
holds with regard to the settlemwt of a mamed 
woman, who takes that of her husband instead of ths^ 
of her birth. But, of course, in either of these caae^ 
of ** derivative ” settlement, the pauper may hasre 
acquired a settlement of his or her own by any <^er 
title. 

(u.) Ownership of property , — Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century it was decided by the Courts that 
a man could not be removed under the statute of 
1662 from a parish in which he had an estate in land* 
If, therefore, such a man resided in the parish fbt^ 
forty days (the limit of time allowed by the statute for 
application for an order of removal), he acquired ^^a 
legal settlement. And the rule still holds; but the 
Poor Taw Amendment Act of 1834 has provided 
that a settlement acquired by the own^ship of pro- 
perty shall last only so long as the claimant resides 
within ten miles of the parish.® * 

(iii.) Occupation of a tenement of the yearly value of 

By a similar course of reasoning, a man who came to 
occupy a tenement of the value of 10 a year could^ 
not be removed under the statute of 1662, and he^ 
therefore, acquired a settlement after forty days. And 
this rule still holds, modified, however, by the provi* 
sion of the Poor l^w Amendment ^ Act of 
which requires one year’s payment of poor raio« in 
respect of the qualifying tenement. 

^ In the case of an illegitimate child the aettlement derived k tlM ef 
the mother. a 

^ The wording of the section left it doubtful whether the Umit of 
residence was ten miles from the parish or from the pr e p e ny . Bnf It 
has been decided that the view stated in the teat is the comet ooe^ 
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imd^ ft d^odf followed by residence for 
fetty dftys under its provisiona in any parish^ confers a 
^ aeidement 

(v») Finally, after a voluntary residence in a 

pftriah far a period of one year, a person cannot be 
remomd ; and, after a similar residence for three years, 
he is to be deemed to be settled in the parish of 
residence until he has acquired some other settlement. 
There were formerly other means of acquiring a settle- 
ment, by payment of highway rates, hiring and service, 
service of office, and so forth; but these have all been 
ntbolished. The chief difficulty of the law of settlement 
now appears to be in ascertaining the priority of liabilities. 

a man or a single woman applies for relief, and he or 
she can be proved to have resided m a parish of the Union 
for a year, there cannot, as a general rule, be any removal. 
If this cannpt be proved, the enquiry must be directed to 
^fmd the parish in which the applicant last resided for three 
years. Failing this, settlement by ownership, occupation, 
or^j^pimticeahip may be proved, the latest being (presum- 
ably) the test of liability. If no such settlement can be 
^tablished, the place of birth is the last resort. Wives, as 
we have seen, take the settlements of their husnands, and 
children under sixteen of their father, in the absence of 
ptoerf to the contrary. But the Guardians are not allowedl 
to p&tpone tl^e giving of temporary relief on the ground 
tibftt tte applicant is not settled m the Union. They must 
give immi^iate relief in cases of urgency, and then apply 
far an order of removal. 

^ thidaar relief may take the form of medical attendance 
in eases of sickness, payment of funeral expenses, allow- 
ance in money or kind to widows, women deserted by 
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their husbands or whose husbands are in the army or navy, 
payment of expenses of children attending pauper schools» 
or the provision of work for able-bodied males. The last- 
named form of relief is rendered almost compulsory by an 
old-standing Order of the Poor Law Board, which directs 
that “ every able-bodied male person, if relieved out of the 
workhouse, shall be set to work by the Guardians and be 
kept employed under their direction and superintendence 
so long as he continues to receive relief.” This Order has 
been somewhat liberally construed, and of late years there 
has been a growing tendency on the part of the ^‘un- 
employed ” artisan or labourer to demand the institution of* 
relief works as a right. So long as a Board of Guardians 
(either in their primary capacity or in their character qf 
rural sanitary authority) can really find useful work, not 
branded with the stigma of pauperism, for decent men who 
are in temporary difficulties, they will perforni a great ser- 
vice to the community. But it may well be questioned 
whether Boards of Guardians are exactly the authorities 
best fitted to introduce an era of collective production. 
And it is quite certain that, as the law at present stands, 
no man has a legal rig/it to outdoor relief of any kind,^ 
He may go into the workhouse if he pleases, and (subject 
to certain exceptions) come out when he pleases. More 
than this he cannot claim. 

To provide themselves with funds for canying out \heir 
duties the Guardians of a Union are entitled to make such 
demands upon the overseers of their constituent parishes 
as may be necessary. The pioportionate liability of each 
parish being settled beforehand by the valuation list drawn* 
up by the assessment committee, the question is merely 
one of distributing the miount required at any time in 
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accordance with the rateable value of the constituent 
parishes as shown by the list. Overseers who fail to comply 
With an order of the Guardians for payment of money can 
be proceeded against in a summary way, either by convic- 
tion and fine, or by levy against their goods. The 
Guardians have a similar right to proceed summarily 
against any person through whose neglect or default they 
have been put to expense. Absconding husbands, absent 
soldiers and sailors, and others who have failed to provide 
for the maintenance of their relatives, can be proceeded 
against by the Guardians for the recovery of the expendi- 
''ture incurred in relieving those for whom the defaulters 
should have made provision. 

^ Moreover, for the performance of works of permanent Loans, 
value, a Board of Guardians is sometimes entitled to raise 
money by way of loan, repayable by instalments. Such 
works are ^workliouses, hospitals, ambulance stations, 
^asylums, schools, and the like, objects whose benefit will 
obvious]y«last over a long term of years. The security for 
thg repayment of these loans is the prospect of forthcoming 
poor rates. But no loan can be raised without the sanction 
•of the Local Government Board, and the total indebtedness 
of the Guardians must not exceed one-fourth oi the annual 
rateable value of the Union, or, in cases specially considered 
by the Local Government Board, one-half of such value. 

Tfie ministerial duties of a Board of Guardians are per- Union 
formed by a staff of paid officials — medicaj officers, relieving 
officers, valuers, masters and matrons of workhouses, col- 
lectors, and clerks. These officials are appointed by the 
* Guardians with the consent or by the direction of the 
Local Government Board, but they can only be dismissed 
by the last-named authority. This provision is necessary 
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in order to secure the independence and safety of the 
officials. But it renders it sometimes very difficult for a 
Board of Guardians to get rid of an incapable servant 
In addition to their primary duties in connection with 
the administration of poor relief, Guardians of the Poor 
have or may have various duties in connection with sanitary 
matters, highways, and other subjects. But these either 
have been or will be discussed in connection with the 
subjects to which they specially relate. The Guardians 
are also responsible for the elementary education of work- 
house children; and this duty they discharge, either by 
maintaining schools of their own, or by arranging for the* 
children to be sent to schools maintained by an ordinary 
local education authority. It may, however, here be rp* 
marked that upon the Guardians falls the somewhat 
invidious task of enforcing the provisions of the Vaccin- 
ation Acts. The Poor Law Union constitutes primA 
facie llie vaccination district, which may, however, be^ 
divided if the necessities of the case require* it. The 
vaccination officers are the officers of the Guardians, 
and at least one paid vaccination officer must be appointed 
for each Union. Finally, the Poor I .aw Union constitutes the * 
district for the registration of births, deaths, and marriages, 
presided over b\ a Superintendent Registrar, wdio is usually 
the clerk to the Guardians. Each Union is divided into as 
many sub-districts as the Registrar General may deem 
necessary, and a Registrar is appointed for each by the 
Guardians. But both Superintendent Registrar and Regis- 
trar may be dismissed by the Registrar General, who is, of 
course, an official of the central government, having his * 
headquarters in ]x)ndon. 
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THE SANITARY DISTRICT AND THE HIGHWAY DISTRICT , 

It is no light task to attempt even the barest outline of the 
vast and complicated scheme of English sanitary adminis- 
•tration. Even if we put aside for the present the special 
peculiarities of Metropolitan management, in themselves 
^Imost sufficient for the study of a lifetime, we are bound 
to face the fact that the Legislature has deemed it im- 
possible to state the law on the subject in less bulk than 
a great codifying statute of 343 clauses, and some forty 
amending Acts, to say nothing of Orders in Council in- 
numerably. If we add to this reflection the consideration 
of thei'act that the whole scheme has since 1875 t:ut 
across and reshaped by legislation like the Local Oovern- 
^ment Act, 1894, we shall realise something of the magnitude 
of the task before us. 

But there is one gleam of comfort. The Law of Public 
Health is statutory, not traditional. Our forefathers were 
not ^morbidly anxious about drains, offensive trades, con- 
tagious diseases, overcrowding, and the like. Their 
sanitary ciforts rarely extended beyond feeble and spas- 
modic attempts to provide a system of usable roads, if 
• indeed unsewered roads can be deemed a department of 
sanitation. It was not until the cholera had more than 
once wrought havoc in the land that any decently com- 
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prehensivc scheme of sanitation was adopted* The Public 
Health Act of 1848 (brought into existence by the cholera 
of 1S47), which constituted a Board of Public Health with 
numerous local authorities working under it, is the first 
great sanitary statute on the English statute book. It was 
followed by revised schemes in 1858, 1866, and 1872, till, 
in the year 1875, the statute, which is the basis of the 
present law, came into existence. Consequently, the law 
upon the subject of sanitation, complex and voluminous as 
it is, is modern and easily accessible. It is not necessary 
to pore over Littleton and Coke to discover the duties of a 
Local Board of Health. Patience, not great antiquariarf 
learning, is the essential qualilkration for the task. 

Every square inch of land in England and Wales (witfi 
the exception of the melropol’tan area) is supposed to lie 
within the area of a sanitary district. All sanitary districts 
are either urban or rural^ but, by virtue of special provisions 
of the Public Health Act, a sanitary district of a peculiar, 
kind, known as a Port sanitary district, may be constituted 
by Order in Council, and its administration will be of sqph 
a special kind that it will, practically, constitute a third 
class. Sanitary districts may then be classified a.s urban,* 
rurai, and port. 

(1) An Urban Sanitary District may at the pre.sent time 
consist of any one of the two following areas, each 
with its different sanitary authority. 

(a) A Municipal Borough. — We have not yet con- 
sidered the nature and constitution of a muni- 
cipal borough ; but for present purposdl it may 
be defined as an area subject to the jurisdiction 
of a town or city council, exercising its functions 
by virtue of a Crown Charter. Almost every 
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municipal borough is an urban sanitary district, 
and the borough council (of the constitution 
of which we shall have to speak later on) is 
its sanitary authority. Legally speaking, the 
borough council acts in the double capacity of 
municipal council and urban sanitary autho- 
rity ; practically, it is one body whose powers 
come from various sources. There are at present 
some 326 municipal boroughs in England 
and Wales; consequently some 326 sanitary 
districts and sanitary authorities already pro- 
vided for.* The I.ocal Government Act of 
1894 made practically no change in the case 
of the urban sanitary district which coincided 
with a borough, except, perhaps, that it has now 
become more correct to speak of “ urban 
district than of “ urban sanitary district,” and 
that it is now lawful to describe a town council, 
<¥hen acting in its sanitary capacity, as an “ urban 
district council.” But it is not lawful to alter 
the “ style or title of the corporation or council 
of a borough.” 

()8) An Urban District, which is not a municipal 
borough. Under the County Councils /.ct, r888, 
it is for the county council to deciae that a 

* This statement is not strictly true. When a borough, at the pass- 
ing of the Public Health Act, 1875, lay wholly within a larger urban 
sanitaiy district, the authority of the larger district is continued. Thus 
Oxfdrd, Cambridge, Blandford, Caine, Wenlock, Folkestone, and 
^Newport (Isle of Wight) are within larger urban sanitary districts. 
This rule appears to reduce the actual number of borough sanitary dis- 
tricts to 292. (Report of Local Govemmextt Board, 1892-3, Appendix 
P., p. 49a) 
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district in a county should cease to be rural and 
become urban ; and it makes an order to that 
effect, which requires the approval of the Local 
Government Board. 

Every urban district (not being a municipal burgh) has 
now, by the Act of 1894, an “urban district council” of 
elective councillors, who are either parochial electors of 
some parish within the District or who have resided in the 
District for the whole twelve months preceding their elec- 
tion. No property qualification whatever is required, and 
neither sex nor marriage will disqualify ; but the same 
disqualifications which apply to the parish councillor wW 
apply to the district councillor. Urban district councillors 
are elected by the parochial electors of their district, or^, if 
the district is divided into wards, of their ward, and each 
elector will have one vote and no more for each vacancy. 
'Fhe urban district councillor will hold his office for three 
years, and, generally speaking, the councillors will retire by 
thirds in each year ; but upon a resolution passed by two- 
thirds of the members of an urban council present at a 
meeting, the county council may order that all the district 
councillors shall go out of office together in every third 
year. Finally, it must be remembered that the fact of 
being within an urban district (borough or otherwise) con- 
stitutes a parish an “ urban parish,” and, generally speaking, 
excludes it from those provisions of the Local Government 
Act, 1894, which relate specially to parishes. 

(2) A Rural Sanitary District may at the present time be 
defined as the area of any Poor Law Union which 
is wholly outside the boundaries of all urban sanitary* 
districts, or, in the case of a Poor Law Union partly 
coincident with an urban sanitary district or districts. 
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that part of it which is outside such district or districts. 
The sanitary authority in a rural sanitary district is (as 
provided by the Local Government Act, 1894) the 
rural district counciL” The conditions under which 
rural district councillors are elected are precisely 
identical with those under winch the Guardians for 
rural parishes in any Poor Law Union are elected. 
The offices of Guardian and rural district councillor 
are, in fact, as regards every rural parish, to be com- 
bined in the same person or persons, one and the 
same election being held for both. Where, therefore, 
a Union consists solely of rural parishes, the Board of 
Guardians and the rural district council will be com- 
posed of exactly the same people, W^here a Union 
consists partly of urban and partly of rural parishes, 
the Guardians elected for the rural parishes will form 
the rural district council for the district composed of 
those parishes, whereas in the urban parishes the 
Guarclians and the urban district councillors are 
elected separately. It must be borne in mind that the 
Board of Guardians is always a distinct body, having 
duties and jurisdiction altogether different from the dis- 
trict council, and that this remains the case even where 
the Union and the rural district are co-cxtensiv ' and the 
Board and the council have the .same membership. 

* The areas for the election of rural district councillors 
are parishes, ivards of parishes, and united parishes. 
Power is given to county councils to divide parishes into 
wards,and to unite them, for the purposes of the election. 
Where a rural district is situated in more than one 
county, this power is exerci.sed by a joint committee of 
the councils of the counties concerned. 


The 

scheme 

1894. 
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So much for the constitution of ordinary urban and rural 
sanitary di.stricts and their respective authoritie&i» Re- 
serving the special “ Port Districts for the end of the 
chapter, we come now to the powers exercised by sanitary 
authorities. It would be, of course, a hopeless attempt to 
aim in this place at anything like a complete statement of 
the vast powers exercised by local authorities in sanitary 
matters. All that can be done is to enumerate a few of 
the more important heads of their jurisdiction, taking first 
the objects for which local powers exist, and, subsequently, 
the machinery by which they are exercised. We must be 
careful to bear in mind that the urban authority possesses 
a good many powers which cannot be exercised by a rural 
authority.^ 

(a) AW/x. — For some years the urban sanitary authority 
has been the exclusive local authorit) in the matter 
of maintaining and making highways w'ithin its district. 
It may agree to take over private roads, either from 
turnpike trustees or from private owners, and all streets 
wiiliin an urban district which are repairable by the in- 
habitants at large vest ipso facto in the urban authority. 

It was longer before the rural sanitary authority' 
acquired as complete a jurisdiction in highway matters. 
The rural highways not falling under the care of the 
parish or the county, and not being the subject of 
Turnpike Trusts, were previously administered by 
Highway Boards formed under the provisions of the 

^ But it must be also remembered that the I^ocal Government Board 
may, by order, confer any urban powers which it chooses on rural 
aiuhorities generally; and may confer certain powers on particular 
rural authorities, where application is made by the county council or 
(with respect to a special parish) the parish council. 
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Highways Acts, 1862 and 1864. These statutes em- 
peered the county authorities to combine parishes 
^ into Highway Districts, governed by Highway Boards, 
consisting of the resident Justices of the Peace and 
of waywardens ” annually elected by the inhabitants 
in vestry assembled of the constituent parishes. The 
Highway Board had its own treasurer, clerk, and 
district surveyor, and was entitled to impose a 

payable by the overseers of the constituent 
parishes upon precept of the Board. It might, more- 
over, with the approval of the Local Government 
Board, raise money by way of loan upon the security 
of its rates. In 1894 there were, apparently, 360 of 
such Highway Boards in England and Wales. 

It was for some time the policy of the legislature Disappear 
by degrees to get rid of the Ilighw.iy Board as a 
separate Jpody. By a significant provision of the i^oard. 
Highways Act of 1878, it was enacted that county rhcActof 
authorities, when forming or altering a Highway Dis- 
strict, should, so far as possible, follow the lines of the 
rural sanitary districts; and, by another section of the 
same statute, it was provided that, upon the applica- 
tion of a rural sanitary authority whose area was 
identical with that of a Highway District, the sanitary 
^thority might be constituted the highway authority 
for the district, and the separate Highway Board be 
extinguished Under these provisions, forty-one rural 
sanitary authorities took over the powers of Highway 
Boards, and the Guardians of the Union in these 
cases became the highway authority. 

The Local Government Act of 1894 put the rijeActcyf 
finishing stroke to this policy. By its provisions the 
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rural district council in every case took over the 
powers not only of the Highway Board, ^ but of any 
other highway authority within its district, and it, 
moreover, acquired all the powers previously stated as 
belonging to the urban sanitary authority in the 
matter of the management, making, and taking over 
of highways.^ Further than this, it became the 
special duty of both urban and rural district councils 
to protect all public rights of way, and prevent en- 
croachments upon, or obstructions to, all roads situated 
in or serving their districts, and being within the 
limits of their county. The Local Government Abt, 
1894, was therefore the last stage in a process which 
reduced the highway authorities of the country 
complex variety to a relatively simple system. It 
remains for us to examine hereafter the jurisdiction, 
which is exercised in the matter of main roads by the 
county. Subject to this reservation, we can every- 
where point to one body, the sanitar} authority, 
whether urban or rural, as the sole authority ip the 
matter of public roads within its district. Unfortun- 
ately, our later legislation has not always had such a 
simplifying effect. 

(^) Sfwers . — For upwards of four hundred years the 
English legislature has dealt with the subject of 
sewers ; but w'e must not therefore suppose that 

^ It was expressly provided chat ** highway boards shall cease to 
cxis^t.” (Sec. 25.) 

* The roads have not become the property of the rural district council 
for the flowers conferred by the Act of 1894 do not include that section 
(149) of the Public Health Act, which vests the urban highways in the 
urban aulhorily. 
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sanitary legislation has had so long a history. Until 
the close of the eighteenth ceiituiy, a sewer was 
simply a dit^ or cutting containing nothing worse 
'than fen water; and the various “Commissions of 
Sewers " which have from time to time been created, 
were merely concerned with the reclamation or (as it 
was called) “ inning ” of marsh and fen lands, and the 
maintaining of them against the encroachments of the 
s^a. The cesspool and the midden were almost the 
only sanitary contrivances, and the notion of the sewer, 
as of a pipe or channel to carry away the impurities of 
domestic existence, is as modern as the Public Health 
Acts themselves. But, broadly speaking, one may 
now lay it down that all servers and drains^ within 
any sanitary district, — except those constructed by 
private persons or companies for their ow^n [)rorit, 
irrigation channels made and used for draining land 
under a special Act of Parliament, and sewers under 
the coptrol of Commissioners of Sewxrs, — belong to 
and» are managed by the sanitary authority, 'J’hc 
same authority enforces the provision and proper 
management of privy accommodation in all inhaldted 
buildings, 2 and an urban aulhorily (but not, apparently, 

* A drain'* appears, for Local Government pui poses, tf» be a pipe 
or channel used merely to communicate between a single tiuiJding or 
block 9 buildings, and a general receptacle for sewage matter ; a 
•'sewer ” includes all channels for the carrying ofl of refuse except 
••drains," and except pipes under the control ^f a special read 
authority. ••Main drain ” would therefore appear to bean incorrect 
expression. 

t* Including factories and workshops. But the special provisions of 
the Factory Acts, with regard to overtime, employment of women and 
children, and the like, are not enforced by the sanitary authority, but 
by inspectors directly ap])ointcJ by the Home Ofbcc. 
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a rural) is entitled to provide uniialf ' an9 other 
accommodation for the use of the public. The 
sanitary authority may (and if ordered by the I.«ocal 
Government Board, must), either by its own servants 
or through contractors, undertake the removal of 
refuse from houses, and the cleansing ashpits and 
privies in its district, and construct proper sewage 
w orks for the disposal of such refuse matter. More- 
over, the sanitary authority, in making new sewers, 
may carry them through any land laid out as a street, 
and even (if necessary) through strictly private land. 
Every owner or occupier of premises is entitled |.o 
drain into the sewers belonging to the sanitary 
authority of liis district, subject to the observance 
of proi^er conditions ; but there are various statutory 
regulations to prevent occupiers turning into sewers 
any matter likely to cause an obstruction, or any 
chemical refuse, or even hot water, which is likely to 
create a nuisance. The sanitary authority.itself is not 
jicrmitted to foul a natural stream by allowing the 
escape into it of sewage matter. 

(v) Infectious Diseases. — The I.oca) Government Board 
has power, by virtue of various statutes, to make 
regulations for preventing the spread of epidemic, 
endemic, or infectious disease, and in particular, tQ 
order such steps as the speedy interment of dead 
bodies, the visitation and inspection of houses believed 
to contain persons suHering from contagious diseases, 
the provision of hospitals and other medical attend- 
ance for relief purposes. Upon the sanitary authority 
is cast the duty of enforcing such regulations. But, 
even in the absence of special regulations applying to 
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Its a sanitary authority may provide itself with 

hospitals and medical officers for the reception and 
treatment of any sickness. Moreover, it may enforce 
the « disinfection of houses and conveyances which 
have been occupied by persons suffering from infec- 
tious disease ; and may provide mortuaries and places 
for post mortem accommodation. It may call upon 
any Registrar of deaths to supply it with information 
as to the particulars of any death registered by him. 
And "Where the sanitary authority lias expressly adopted 
the provisions of recent legislation,^ it will have even 
wider powers of compelling heads of households and 
medical practitioners to notify its officers of the exist- 
ence of any cases of infectiouf disease in ihcir families 
or practices, of inspecting and controlling dairies 
suspected to be the source of disease, of ordering tJie 
disinfection of houses, bedding, and clothing, and of 
making'temporary provision for the shelter of persons 
wh(H have been compelled to leave their homes for 
purposes of disinfection. Under the head of infectious 
disease, we may also refer to the important powers 
possessed by the officers of a sanitary authority to in- 
spect and examine at all reasonable time* . any meat, 
vegetables, milk, fruit, flour, and the like, exposed or 
prepared for sale, and to obtain from a J ustice of the 
‘Peace an order for the destruction of such of it as 
shall prove to be unfit for human food. Similar 
powers. exist under the Adulteration Acts in cases in 
which the articles in question are not necessarily in- 


^ The lafectioiu Disease (Notification) Act, 18S9, and the Infectious 
Disease (Prevention) Act, 1890. The provisions of the Acts are ipso 
feuto in force in London ; elsewhere they require special adoption. 
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jurious to liealtli, but are so different from Ihei^ apparent 
character as to constitute a fraud upon the public. 

{S) Water Supply , — Every rural sanitary authority nmst see 
that there is a due supply of water to every house 
within its district, and, if necessary, provide such a 
supply at the expense of the owner, unless the cost 
would exceed a sum which, at 5 per cent., would pro- 
duce twopence a week. An urban sanitary authority 
may^ unless there is in existence a public company 
authorised by Act of Parliament which is able and 
willing to supply the district at a reasonable cost, 
provide or contract for the supply of water, and may» 
charge water rents or rates upon the occupiers of the 
houses supplied. • Moreover, the oldigation restin^g 
upon a rural authority in the matter of water supply 
may be imposed also upon any urban authority by 
the Local (Government Board, and this obligation in- 
cludes the duty of periodically inspecting the condi- 
tion of the supply. Any sanitary authority whose 
water is fouled by any person, has the remedies 
belonging to an ordinary waterworks company under 
the “ Waterworks Clauses Acts,” and the sanitary * 
authority may enforce the provisions of the Rivers 
Pollution Prevention Act, and other statutes intended 
to prohibit the fouling of running water by aewagt, 
rubbish, and other nuisances.^ * 

(e) Housing of the Working Classes . — A great consolidating 
statute of the year 1890 has collected together the 
scattered provisions of the law upon the various sub- 

I 

^ Concurrent jurisdiction now belongs to the county council by virtue 
the Local Government Act, 1888. But the power of the sanitary 
of diority is not taken away. 
au 
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jects included under this head. The general result 
may be said to be that the sanitary authority is in 
every case the body entrusted with the execution of the 
providons of the statute applicable to its area. But the 
powers of urban and rural authorities are not the same. 

It is the duty of every sanitary authority to inspect 
its district periodically with a view to the discovery of 
houses unfit for human inhabitation, and upon such 
discovery or upon representation by their medical 
officer of health, or by four inhabitant householders, 
and upon due proof of the facts, to order the house 
in question to be closed, and ultimately, if the defects 
are not remedied, to be demolished. Even though a 
building is not in itself unfit for human habitation, if 
it prevents due ventilation, or otherwise causes or 
prevents the removal of a nuisance in other buildings, 
the sanitary authority may compel the owner to sell 
to it both the building in question and its site for 
purposes of demolition, unless the owner chooses to 
aetain the site, in which case he gets compensation 
only for the demolished building. In the case of the 
insanitary house, the owner who executes improve- 
ments to the satisfaction of the sanii ry authority 
merely gets a charge upon the property to the extent 
of his outlay as against other persons interested. 
Where buildings have been demolished, or are about 
to be demolished, the sanitary authority may, with 
the approval of the Local Government Board, and 
•‘after enquiry held, take up a scheme for reconstruction 
and re-arrangement of the area in question. If a 
rural or Metropolitan sanitary authority declines to 
pull dowa an unhealthy or obstructive building after 
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due representation, the county council in whose county 
the district is may order it to do so, and, in the event of 
further neglect, may itself do the work at the expense 
of the sanitary authority. But this rule doe^ not extend 
to the undertaking of a scheme of reconstruction, nor 
does it, apparently, affect the ordinary urban authority. 

Furthermore, any urban sanitary authority may, if 
satisfied that any part of its district constitutes an 
“ unhealthy area,” that is, an area so unhealthy that 
its defects cannot be remedied otherwise than by a 
comprehensive scheme of improvement, including re- 
arrangement and reconstruction of streets and houses,* 
adopt a scheme accordingly, and, having given notice 
of the fact to every owner or occupier affected, and 
advertised the existence of the scheme, may apply to 
the Local Government Board for a provisional order 
confirming the same. The Local Govergment Board, 
if satisfied that the preliminaries have been duly com- 
plied with, may hold an enquiry, and, being satisfied 
of the soundness of the scheme, may make an ordf r 
accordingly, which, upon being confirmed by Act of 
Parliament, will be carried out by the sanitary authority. 

Finally, any sanitary authority which adopts Part 
III. of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
may buy or build “lodging-houses for the working- 
classes.” The term in this part of the Act includes 
tenement dwellings, and even separate cottages with 
gardens. The sanitary authority may manage them 
itself, according to regulations made under the general 
conditions affecting local sanitary legislation. An ^ 
amending Act of 1900 enables it to acquire and 
develope land for such puiposes outside its own area. 
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The same Act repealed a section impeding the 
adoption of Part III. by rural authorities, and substi- 
tuted a simpler procedure, whereby the rural district 
• council can adopt, if the county council consents, and 
in default of the rural district counciPs acting, the 
county council (on a resolution of the parish council 
of any parish affected) can act itself. The provisions 
in Part HI., however, are in addition to and not in 
derogation from the duties imposed upon every 
sanitary authority by the Public Plealth Act of 1875, 
with respect to the registration, management, and 
inspection of all common lodging-houses kept by 
private persons within its district. Even houses of a 
superior class let in private lodgings may be placed 
by the Local Government Board partially under the 
control of a sanitary authority. 

(f) Education . — Excepting the councils of rural districts, 
of municipal boroughs with less than 10,000 popula- 
tio/i, and of urban districts with less than 20,000, 
^very sanitary authority is the education authority for 
its district. The subject of education, however, must 
be considered in detail in a later chapter. 

(ri) Recreation and general public conveniet: k — Under this 
somewhat elastic description we may class a miscel- 
laneous group of powers, exerciseable, generally speak- 
ings only by an urban sanitary authority, which 
aims at providing something tpore than the bare 
necessaries of civic life. For example, an urban 
. sanitary authority may accpjire, either by purchase, 
gift/ or hire, public walks and pleasure grounds, and 
may evun contribute to the expense of maintaining 
such places though they belong to private individuals. 
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It may fix up clocks in conspicuous places, plant trees 
in public roads, provide boats to be used in a place 
of public recreation, and erect baths and wash-houses 
for public use.^ The statues and monuments in any 
street or public place within its district are under its 
control, and it may authorise the erection of new ones. 
It shares to some extent with the Justices the duty of 
protecting the public against danger from defects in 
places of public entertainment. It may (under cer- 
tain conditions) provide and manage public markets. 
Under the tentative scheme introduced by the Un- 
employed Workmen Act of 1905, the urban council 
of a district with a population of 50,000 will have a 
“distress committee''; and where the population is* 
between 10,000 and 50,000, such a committee may 
be created if the council desires it. 

Finally, all sanitary authorities look over in 1894 the 
powers previously exercised by the Justices of the Peace 
out of session in respect to the licensing of gangtnasters, 
dealers in game, passage brokers, and emigrant rurmerSj^ 
and the granting of pawnbrokers' certificates, the abolition 
and alteration of the days for holding fairs, and the execu- 
tion of the Acts relating to petroleum and infant life pro- 
tection.^ They also acquired the powers of Quarter Sessions 
with respect to the licensing of knackers' yards. And j)y 
an important and widely used section of the Act of 1894, 

^ In rural districts the power to provide public baths and wash-houses 
may be acquired by the parish council. 

- It is difficult to say shortly what was done by magistrates in and 
out of sessions respectively in regard to these matters. Perhaps it may 
be accepted that, os a rule, the grant of a licence was made in sessions, 
but tlhit revocation or endorsement could be ordered by magistrates 
out of sessions. 
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the Local Government Board has the power, on the appli- 
cation of any urban council outside the Metropolis, to 
confer on that council, or any other representative body 
within the district, any of the powers, duties, and liabilities 
of a parish council, including tho important power of 
appointing overseers, and of appointing and dismissing 
assistant overseers. 

We have now spoken of the objects for which sanitary 
authorities exist. It remains to say a few words of the 
machinery by which they seek to accomplish these objects. 
This machinery may be considered under the three heads 
•of legislation, officials, and finance. 

Legisiatton,^^^ sanitary authority has a general power 
^within defined limits) of enacting local legislation for the 
purpose of enabling it to fulfil the objects of its existence. 
Such legislation may take the name of by-laws or of regula- 
tions^ according to its nature, and, although the differences 
between these two methods of local legislation are not great, 
they have some distinctive characteristics of their own. 

{g) By-laws may perhaps be defined as the normal type of 
local sanitary legislation, the form adopted by the 
authority which is acting upon its gcTieral powers. 
By-laws are, practically, the statutes 01 ’’cneral rules 
laid down by a local authority^ for the guidance of its 
^ subjects, just as Acts of Parliament are the great 
means by which the central authority controls the 
conduct of its subjects. No by-kiw must, of course, 
conflict with “ the laws of England,” with the law 

* ^ It is Sftid that the term by-law is derived from the Danish word by 

(township or hamlet), so often found as the termination of place-names 
(Whitby, Fcrriby, &c.). The by-law, if this derivation be correct, is 
the Uw of the by or town. 
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recognised by the courts of the central authority, and 
this rather elastic rule practically gives the central 
authority a fairly tight grip upon the vagaries of local 
legislation.^ And, particularly, the sanitary by-law 
must, both in letter and spirit, conform to •^he provisions 
of the great statute from which the bulk of sanitary 
powers are derived, the Public Health Act of 1875. 
But beyond this, the latitude allowed to sanitary 
authorities is, in theory, considerable. Only, every 
sanitary by-law requires confirmation by the central 
government, generally by the Local Government 
Board, occasionally by the Board of Trade,® and* 
public notice of intention to apply for such confirma- 
tion must be given. Moreover, every by-law must, sr 
far as possible, when made, be brought to the notice 
of the public. In particular, every by-law of a sanitary 
authority must be printed and hung up in its office, 
and a copy given to every ratepayer who applies for it, 
while every rural sanitary authority must send copies 
of its by-laws to the overseers of its consTitueirt 
parishes, to be deposited among the parish records. 
Moreover, all by-laws must be authenticated by the 
common seal of the authority which makes them,® 
and no sanitary by-law can impose a penalty of more 
than ^5 for a single offence, or, in the case of ^n- 
tinuing offences, a further penalty of 40s. for each day 
during which the offence is continued. 

* The central courts have long established their right to qaush a by- 

law for ‘‘unreasonableness,** consequently a litigant must always ^ 
prepared to defend the validity of a by-law upon which he relies. ^ 

'** e.g., in the matter of telegraph wires. 

* But a copy of such by-laws, certified by the clerk to the authority, is 
evidence in all legal proceedings until its genuineness is disproved. 
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(^) Regulations may be defined as being special rules made 
by a sanitary authority by virtue of particular powers 
. conferred upon it, and applicable only to a limited 
area or class of people within its jurisdiction. Thus, 
when a rtmr street is being built, an urban sanitary 
authority may prescribe the line of frontage to be 
followed by those who build houses in the street ; 
a&ty sanitary authority may make regulations for the 
use of its own post-mortem rooms, or for the perfor- 
mance of their duties by its own officials. Such 
regulations do not primarily affect the general public, 

* and do not (as a rule require the sanction of the 
Local Government Board, nor the official publication 

• demanded of a by-law. 

Officials , — There are some officials whom every sanitary 
authority must appoint, others whom an urban authority 
must appoint, but whom a rural authority need not, and 
others whose employment is optional with either class of 
authority. •The chief officials of a sanitary authority are — 
(u) •The ^Chairman , — The rules as to the election of chair- 
• man, both in urban and rural sanitary authorities, were 
in the main untouched by the Local Government 
Act, 1894. And as, according to the pre'lous law, 
the chairman of a Local Board was elected annually 
under the provisions of the Public Health Act, and 
the chairman of the Guardians for a similar period by 
virtue of the Order of the late Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, it followed that the chairman of the ordinary 
urban or rural district council was similarly elected. 

* But regulations compelling the removal to a particular hospital of 
fotcim patients arriving !n the district by water, require the approval 
of. life Local Government Board. 
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The Local Government Act of 1894 indeed expressly 
provided that neither sex nor marriage should dis- 
qualify for election, and it therefore first enable^ us 
to have chairwomen of district councils as well as 
chairmen. But whereas every chair»mn of a district 
council is an ex-officio Justice of the Peace for the 
county within which his district is situated, a chair- 
woman enjoys no such privilege. The mayor Oi 
a borough is of course ex^fficio the chairman for all 
purposes of the borough council ; and we must remem- 
ber that a rural council may elect its chairman from 
outside its own body. Every urban council (not being 
a borough council) and every rural council may appoint 
a vice-chairman, and in the case of the rural council, 
the vice-chairman may also be imported from outside. 

(ii.) 7 ^he Medical Officer of Healthy who is an essential 
official of every sanitary authority, though he need not 
be specially appointed by the authority if he is already 
acting in the district for some other body, *He must be 
a legally qualified medical practitioner, and his special 
qualifications are now prescribed by statute, while the 
Local Government Board may to some extent define 
the manner in which his duties are to be discharged. 

(iii.) The Inspector of NuisanceSy likwise, is essential both 
to the uihan and the rural authority, but the functions 
of medical officer and inspector of nuisances may be 
combined in one person. 

(iv.) The Sun^eyory whose appointment is only incumbent on 
the urban authority, and even here the same person may 
unite the offices of surveyor and inspector Of nuisances. 

(v.) The Clerhy who is specially appointed only by an urban 
sanitary authority which is not also a borough cooncii. 
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In the case of the rural authority the person who acts 
as clerk to the Guardians acts also as clerk to the sani- 
tary authority, and may receive an extra allowance on 
that account. In the case of the borough, the Tpwn 
Clerk is rleij^^f the council for all purposes. 

(vi.) The Treasurer^ who, similarly, is specially appointed 
only for the non-borough urban sanitary district, the 
• treasurer of the Guardians, as in the case of the clerk, 
acting in a double capacity. It is, however, .specially 
provided that no one individual may in any way, 
wholly or partially, combine the duties of clerk and 
• treasurer of a sanitary authority. 

But beyond these officers, every sanitary authority has 
I)Ow^ to employ such officials, expert or clerical, as shall 
be necessary in its particular circumstances; and some 
sanitary authorities, whose districts are densely populated, 
arc ol)ligcd to niaintain a most elaborate and costly staff. 

all sanitary officials certain rules apply. No official 
may directly mr indirectly be concerned in any contract 
niadc jv'ithhis council. Every official entrusted with money 
must give security for his honesty, and must account, 
whenever called upon, for all moneys received by him. 
Any officer failing in his duty in this respect is /able to 
.severe punishment on summary conviction, in add’tion to 
his ordinary civil liabilities. One feature of special im- 
I><;rtance in the position, of the sanitary official is tJiat he 
may be (and generally is) entrusted with the’ personal duty 
of enforcing, as representative of his authority, the various 
provisions of the law upon the subject of sanitation. Inas- 
mucti as there is now an express statutory duty upon every 
local authority to exercise the powers conferred upon it in 
such 8^ manner as to secure the proper sanitary condition of 
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all premises within its district, the duties of the sanitary 
official have lately become increasingly onerous. Unless 
the law otherwise specially provides, all sanitary offences 
must be prosecuted within six months of their commission, 
and the tribunal which enforces the cor^V^ints of sanitary 
officials is a court of summary jurisdiction, consisting of at 
least two Justices of the Peace sitting in Petty Sessions, or 
of a stipendiary magistrate. There is, however, an appeal 
to Quarter Sessions, which may, if it thinks fit, state a case 
for the opinion of a superior court. A sweeping protection, 
of a kind very rare in English law, exempts the members of 
a sanitary authority and their officials from personal liability 
for acts bond, fide done in the execution of their public duties 
and with the sanction of their respective authorities; and 
all proceedings against a sanitary authority, its members, or 
officials, must be commenced within six months of the 
happening of the act or default complajned of, while due 
opportunity must be given for the tender of amends.^ 
Finance , — The subject of sanitary finance is complicated 
by the difierences between the constitution of the urbgn and 
the rural sanitary district. For whilst the urban district is 
as a rule a single or consolidated area, the rural district's 
a composition of more or less disconnected units, vrhose 
separate individuality, especially in the matter of finance, has 
always to be reckoned with. Nevertheless it is possible, with 
care, to treat the subject of sanitary finance as a whole. The 
income (using the word in its largest sense) which a sanitary 
authority may possibly receive is derived from five sources — 

(i.) Properly — Rents of land and houses, market and 

* 

^ The rule a.s to time of commencing proceedings and allowing tender 
of amends has been extended to all public authorities by the Public 
Authorities Protection Act, 1893. 
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bridge tolls, harbour dues, water and gas rents, 
may be regarded either in the light of income fsom 
ipvestments or as cash equivalents for work and 
labour done. It is but rarely, of course, that any 
sanitary auAiw^^y except a borough council owns 
invested property to a large extent ; but a few parishes 
have land devoted specially to the maintenance of high- 
ways, and this has (indirectly) become the property of 
rural councils under the Act of 1894, while any sanitary 
authority may be allowed by the Local Government 
Board to retain permanently any land which it has been 
^obliged to acquire for sanitary purposes, even though 
it may no longer be actually needed for such objects. 

(ii.) €ubsidm . — Until the institution of county councils Post, 
it had long been the practice for the central govern^ 
ment to assist local authorities by direct treasury 
subventions towards the maintenance of roads, lunatic 
asylums, sanitary officials, teachers in poor law schools, 
registrar^ of births and deaths ; ^ and the practice, 
though there are objections to be urged against it, 
is likely to continue in some form. One of its great 
merits is that it enables the central govemnumt to 
maintain the standard of local administration by laying 
down conditions of efficiency as the basis of grant. At 
prqient, however, the subventions to the local authorities 
do not come (except in the case of coynty councils 
themselves) directly from the treasury, but through the 
county councils to whom the “ local taxation grant i.s 
now, as will be seen in a later chapter, payable by virtue 


^ Many of these suios are payable to Poor Law Guardians, rather 
at Guardians than as sanitary authorities, but it is difficult to separate 
the two functions. 
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of the provisions of the Local Government Act of 1888. 
The chief sums actually received by sanitary authorities 
and Boards of Guardians under this head during the 
year 1902-3 amounted to upwards of two millions, 

(iii.) Pcfialtics . — The fines inflicted courts of sum-^ 

inary jurisdiction for ordinary sanitary offences, as 
well as those larger sums which in the case of certain 
graver offences are directly recoverable as debts by 
the sanitary authorities,^ are, after payment of the 
informer’s share where a private person brings the 
matter to light, payable into the general funds of the 
sanitary authority. 

(iv.) Loans . — Where a sanitary authority deems it neces- 
sary to undertake works of permanent utility, for the 
expense of w'hich its ordinary income is insufficient, 
or which it is obvious ought in fairness to be at 
least partly paid for by future ratepayers, it may, 
but always w’ith the sanction of the Local Govein- 
mcrit Board, borrow^ eitlier from private individuals 
by the issue of debenture stock or certificates, or 
from the Public Works Loan Commissiqners, surh 
sums as may be necessary to effect the desired im- 
provements. The money so borrowed will be repay- 
able by instalments at dates agreed upon (with the 
sanction of the l^ocal Government Board) '-between 
the sanitary authority and its creditors, and are, in 
the meantime, a charge upon the rates. But no loan 

^ E.g.y if any persun deliberately fouls any public water with gas 
washings, he incurs a penalty of £200 for the first offence, and a 
day during its continuance, and these penalties may be directly re- 
covered in any of the superior courts by the sanitary authority or the 
person primarily injured. 
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may extend over a longer period tlian sixty years, 
and the total unsecured indebtedness of a sanitary 
authority must not exceed two years’ assessable value 
• of the district.^ A sanitary authority may, however, 
mortgage its sewage land or plant in much the same 
way as aiT^SSlimary owner of property, and up to 
three-fourths of the cost of such works the money 
borrowed upon them will not be counted in reckon- 
ing the unsecured debt of the authority. The extent 
to which sanitary authorities have availed themselves 
of their borrowing powers may be gathered from the 
fact that at the close of the financial year 1902-3 
their total outstanding indebtedness exceeded two 
hundred millions sterling, which sum did not include 
the debts of metropolitan sanitary authorities.^ 

(v.) jRa/es- — Finally, any sums required by a sanitary 
authority, after all its other sources of income have 
been exhausted, must inevitably be obtained from 
the ratepayers of its district. This rule holds for 
urban and rural authorities alike, but the methods 
Employed by the two classes of authority differ con- 
siderably. 

In the case of the urban authority the b\»ms re- Urban 
quired are assessed and levied directly by the 
authority either as a General District Rate or as 
a IRrivate Improvement Rate. The expenses included 
in the General District Rate comprise all those 
expenses incurred by an urban sanitary authority 

* A loan which would Ijring the total debt above one year’s value of 
the ^district must not be sanctioned by the Local Government Board 
before it has held a local enquiry. 

* Report of Local Goveriunent Board, 1904-5. Appendix 1 *., 

PP* 723 'S- 
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which are not, either by established custom or the 
express provisions of some ^statute, payable qixt of a 
special fund. The General District Rate is assessed 
and levied by the urban authority upon the Basis 
of the poor rate, and is published, both before and 
after making, in much the vray as the poor 

rate. But the allowance of the Justices is not re- 
quired for any rate made by an urban authority, 
and the sums due from the ratepayers are collected 
by the agents of the sanitary authority, not by the 
overseers. As in the case of poor rates, the General 
District Rate is primarily payable by occupiers, but 
provisions somewhat similar to those which affect 
the poor rate enable the sanitary authority to rate 
the owner instead of the occupier of premises which 
are either of small value or are let on short tenancies 
or in apartments. But a very important section of 
the Public Health Act provides that the owners of 
tithes, and the occupiers of lands used exclusively 
for agricultural, pastoral, or horticultural , purposes, 
or as a canal towing path, or as a public railway, ‘ 
shall be assessed for sanitary rates only to the ex- 
tent of one-fourth of the net annual value of their 
properties, on the ground, presumably, that sanitary 
improvements are chiefly for the benefit of occupiers 
of dwelling-houses, A General District RsKe may 
be made for the purpose of covering expenses in- 
curred or to be incurred ; but in the former case 
the liability must have arisen within six months before 
the making of the rate. 

* Recent statutes have included orchaids and allotment gardens in 
the partially exempted list. 
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A private Improvement Sate is a rale imposed upon 
t|ie occupier or (ift|here be none) upon the owner of 
premises in respect ^jof which the expenses which the 
late is <|^signed to meet liave been specially in- 
curred.^^jJBut an occupier who holds at rack rent is 
entitled to cB8nct from the amount payable to his 
landlord three-quarters of the amount paid by him on 
account of prijirate improvement rate, and an occupant 
who holds at less than a rack or full rent may make a 
proportionate deduction. The private Improvement 
Rate may be payable by instalments, and it remains a 
charge upon the premises until it is paid off ; but it may 
be redeemed at any time by the owner or occupier. 

A rural sanitary authority has no direct power, ex- 
cept in the case of private improvement rates, as to 
which it stands in the same position as an urban 
authority^ to make and levy its own rates. The sums 
which an urban authority would raise by direct levy, 
the /ural authority obtains by means of precepts 
directed to the overseers of the " contributory places ” 
within its district, />., to the separate parishes of which 
it is composed, or to the special drainage districts 
formed within its area by the rural authority itself with 
the sanction of the Local Government board. But 
the expenses of a rural sanitary authority (other than 
private improvement expenses) are divided by the 
Public Health Act into two classes of “ general and 


* A common example of a private hnpiovcmeni Rate occurs when a 
jiew street of houses is built upon what was formerly a held, and the 
owners of the houses do not property make the roadway, which is 
thereupon completed by the sanitary authority, at the expense of the 
owners. 
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special/' file former including the cost of establish* 
ment and officials, of disinfection, and the conveyance 
of infected persons, and, in fa|t, all other expenses npt 
expressly directed to be charged in stale particular 
area. General expenses are paid out “common 
fund " raised equally from each contributory place in 
proportion to its assessable value. Special expenses 
are a separate charge on the contributory place in 
respect of which they are incurred, and every precept 
directed by the rural authority to the overseers of a 
contributory place must specify whether the sum de- 
manded is on account of general or special expensesr 
The sums demanded of the overseers in respect of 
general expenses are paid by them out of the pocr 
rate of their parish; and the sums demanded in 
respect of special expenses are raised by the overseers 
by the levy of a separate rate in the s^me way as a 
poor rate, except that the rule previously mentioned, 
exempting the occupiers of non-residential land from 
three-quarters of their assessable value, is obsefved ,jn 
the levy of a separate rural rate.^ 

Finally, it may be observed that the accounts of every 
urban sanitary authority, not being a borough council, and 
of every rural authority, are audited annually by an officer 
of the Local Government Board. 

The Port Sanitary District, 

Although for the purposes of the Public Health Act with 
respect to nuisances, infectious diseases, and hospitals, any 

‘ An appeal lies to the Court of Quarter Sessions against the makttif 
of any sanitary rate. In rural parishes the parish council h entitled to 
appeal. 
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ship lying in waters within the district of an ordinary sani- 
tary authority is deemed to be within the jurisdiction of 
that authority, yet the peculiarities of port towns frequently 
require 'a special method of treatment, more particularly 
where, as the case with river ports, the town is 

subject to two distmcl sanitary jurisdictions. In order to 
obtain this special treatment, the Local Government Board 
iiiay provisionally ^ or even (if there is no opposition) finally 
order that the area of any port recognised as such by the 
Customs Acts shall constitute a separate Port Sanitary 
-District^ to be governed in manner provided by the Order. 
•But in selecting its port sanitary authority, the L<.)Cal 
Government Board must choose either an existing sanitary 
authority whose district abuts on the port, or must make a 
port sanitary authority by a combination of two or more 
such riparian authorities. The port sanitary authority thus 
created may exercise within its district such of the powers 
of the Public Health Act as are assigned to it by the order 
of constitution \ but no port sanitary authority can, in that 
Qi.pacily, directly raise any revenue. If it is already a sani- 
tary authority, it can raise within its own district such parts 
of its expenses as are fairly chargeable to it in respect of its 
interest in the port ; but for the shares of the 'Iher parts of 
the port area, it must resort to the sanitary authorities 
wit)|in whose districts those parts happen to lie, and such 
authorities must respond to the claim. If they do not, the 
amounts claimed can be recovered from them as debts. 
The last Local Government Board return shows 61 port 
sanitary authorities permanently constituted under the pro- 
visions of the Public Health Act, 1875. 

London is under the control of the Corporation of the city. 

* A provisional Order requires confirmation by Parliament- 
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-RAFTER VIII 

THE SHIRE OR COUNTY— PARLIAMENTARY, MILITARY, AND 
JUDICIAL 

The terms “county” and “shire,” though now almost County 
I- ^ i_ L L andihh 

synonymous, have not by any means the same history. 

Shire {scir) appears to be an Anglo-Saxon (or at least 

Teutonic) word, originally used to signify any district or 

jurisdiction under the control of a special or distinctive 

authority, possibly with a notion of subdivision from a 

larger unit. Thus a bishop's diocese is called his “ scir ” ; 

the hundreds of Cornwall were at one time known as 

“ shires at the time of Domesday there were seven 

“ ^hirea,” that of the archbishop and six others, within the 

city of York, Distinct traces of this vague use of the term 

survive in the purely nominal shires of the present day — 

Hexhamshire, Hallamshire, Kichmondshire, AUertonshire. 

Gradually, however, the word shire becanu peculiarly 
appj^opriated to the district ruled by an earl or ealdorman, 
or, as he was called by the Latin-writing chroniclers and 
clerics, the comes or count ; and, before, the Norman Con- 
quest, the existing English counties had for the most part 
made their appearance. The actual origins of these differ 
tK>n8iderably ; one thing only we may assert with tolerable 
confidence, that their boundaries were not fixed arbitrarily, 
in the way that a modern colony is mapped out, nor even 

11 .; 
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by natural geographical features, though these may have 
been remotely connected with their original formation. 
Thus, some of our existing counties (Sussex and Essex, 
for example) represent heptarchic kingdoms, kingdoms 
of the south and east Saxons. Dorsetshii;f% Wiltshire, 
and Somersetshire are probably anoi^BrTribal settlements, 
which once had an independent or semi -independent 
existence. Yorkshire and Cheshire stand for the territories 
governed from great Roman cities, and show the difference 
between the Roman and the Teutonic methods of colonisa- 
tion. Durham is the patrimony of the great Cathedral of 
St Cuthbert, and long maintained its peculiar individuality; 

Even before the Norman Conquest, too, the county had 
acquired a peculiarly royal character. No doubt the shirr 
moot or county court was, to a certain extent, a popular 
institution ; no doubt the historic background of the shire 
tended to keep alive strong feelings of independence. But 
the earl or count, though probably designated by local 
popularity or claims of blood, was formally appointed by 
tlie Witan of the kingdom, in which the royal influence 
was great, and the sheriff (shire-retiie\ whose growing im- 
portance is one of the special features of late Anglo-Saxon 
history, was a purely royal official. 

The Norman policy added powerfully to the existing 
tendency. The great idea of the greatest Norman kings — 
the Conqueror, his son Henry, and (so far as he can be 
called a Norman) Henry II. — was to make the county 
court the chief engine for bringing the native population 
into conscious touch with the royal government. To the 
great ecclesiastics and landowners licence of exemption' 
from attendance at other local gatherings was freely 
granted ; but from the half-yearly county court, where the 
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sheriff proclaimed the king’s dues, and the royal judges 
administered the king’s justice, no one was allowed to 
absent himself. The great landowners and ecclesiastics 
came in person, the villagers were represented by their 
reeve and four men. Edward L, the great organiser of 
English political life}* but strengthen still further the 
tendency when he added to the duties of the county court 
the election of knights of the shire to serve in the newly- 
created Parliament. His grandson, when he brought into 
existence his Justices of the Peace, added yet another 
storey to the edifice of royal county administration ; and 
Tudor monarchs, who built up a new county aristocracy 
on the ruins of the plundered church, to replace the old 
fi 'i/Jal families which had gone to pieces in the Wars of 
the Roses, put the coping stone upon the great political 
fabric. From Tudor times to our own, the Justice of the 
Peace, who is above all things a royal county official, has 
^ been the great governmental factor in the life of rural 
England. ^Lancashire and the other northern counties 
wr»;e definkely arranged soon after the Conquest ; six of the 
\Velsh counties emerged from the conquest of Wales by 
Edward I. ; the remaining six and the border county of 
Monmouth were formed by the Parliament of Meriry VIIL 
By the middle of the sixteenth century the .ale of the 
counties was complete, and though survivals of old 
palatine privileges have lingered to our own time, for 
upwards of four centuries the county system has been, in 
the main, uniform and definite. Oddly enough, the race 
of kings which did most for the county, abolished the 
Cf>unf. The count or earl becomes, after the Conquest, a 
mere titular grandee, with a pension out of the revenues of 
the county from which he takes his title. The sheriff is in 
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name vice-comes or earl's deputy, but practically he is an 
official of the royal Exchequer. Presently, he too sinks 
into comparative insignificance, and the king's travellii;ag 
judges and his resident Justices rule the county in the 
king's name. 

The county has at the present^^^^klMt 1eal?t four distinct 
political aspects — parliamentary, military, judicial, adminis- 
trative. The first is foreign to our present purpose, and 
may be briefly dismissed. The second and third may be 
treated together. The fourth, by reason of recent legis- 
lative changes, will require separate handling. 


A . — The Parliamentary County. 

This, as we have said, is the creation of Edward I., or 
of the politicians whose ideas he borrowed. It is no part 
of this enquiry to deal with the subject of ‘Parliament, the 
great organ of central government. It is sufficient to say * 
that the idea of a Parliament representing the Iqpal units 
of counties and boroughs seems to have grown out of ^ihe 
troubles of the Barons' War, and to have been definitely • 
realised by Edward I. or his ministers at the close of the 
thirteenth century. When the scheme appears in its com- 
plete form, it is found that the national Parliament is a 
collection of lay and ecclesiastical grandees, and of elected 
deputies from counties, boroughs, and dioceses. In theory 
it is so still ; but the clerical deputies have practically dis- 
appeared, and the lay deputies, though still retaining the 
names of county and borough members, are no longer 
elected by Quarter Sessions or even County Council, still 
less by burgesses acting as such. The sheriff is still return* 
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tng officer for the county, and the mayor for the borough 
but each member of Parliament is member for a mere 
g^iagraphkal area which may or may not coincide with a 
local* government district, and the distinction between 
county and borough member tends rapidly to disappear. 
According to tfle Cep*?”s Returns there are now fifty-seven 
Parliamentary counties fol^ England and Wales, viz., the 
fifty-two traditional or (as they have been well called) 
geography book ” counties,* two extra for the “ridings” 
of Yorkshire, and three extra for the “districts ” of l^nca- 
shire; the statutory authorities on the subject are Acts 
of J832, 1867, and 1885, in which the counties are 
scheduled. It may be mentioned that the Local Govern- 
mert Act of 1888 has transferred the powers formerly 
exercised by the county justices in the matter of Parlia- 
mentary polling and registration arrangements to the 
county councils. Further than this it is not necessary 
to go. 

Military and Judicial County\ 

From time immemorial the constitutional defensive force The 
of the country, the fyrd or militia, has been a county force, militia 
An ancient theory, pertinaciously adhered to, lai^l it down 
that while every freeman was bound, if need were, to 
serve state in arms, his service could not be demanded 
beyond the limits of his own county, at least unless the 
safety of his county was threatened from without. In 
ancient days the county militia was led by the ear! in 

^ As matter of fact it was only during the last century that the 
mayor acquired the position of returning officer. For centuries the 
sheriff act^ for the boroughs in his county. 

^ Maitland, am/ p. 112, n. i. 
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person ; when the local earldoms disappeared, the sheriff 
took his place as leader of the county force. But when, 
after the chaos of the Wars of the Roses, the Tudosfl^^et 
about the re-organisation of the militia, they determined to 
create new officials of greater social dignity than the sheriff 
to command the county forces^^^JEience we begin our list 
of county officials with — 

(i.) The (Lord) Lieutenant,^ who is recognised as 
normal official of the county by a statute of the year 1559, 
but whose duties are now mainly regulated by the Militia 
Act of 1882. By the latter statute the Lieutenant is 
deprived of almost all authority in connection with, the 
militia, except the power of recommending candidates for 
a _first commission to His Majesty’s notice, and the power 
of conducting any ballot which may be necessary to fill a 
deficiency in voluntary enlistment. In other respects the 
militia is under the control of the War Office, in the same 
way as the professional army. In spite, '^however, of this 
diminution of his authority, the Lieutenant may still appoint 
ikputy'liaitcnants^ in fact must appoint twenty, if so many 
there be duly qualified in his county. This is almost like 
saying that, the Lieutenant having nothing to do, musj; 
appoint twenty people to help him to do it. And, in fact, 
the office of deputy-lieutenant is more ornamental than 
important. It is reserved for peers or heirs apparent of 
pt^ers having ^ place of residence within the couhty for 
which they are appointed, and for persons possessing a life 
interest at least in property within the United Kingdom 
producing £,200 a-year, or the heirs apparent of such 
persons. The Lieutenant must not finally grant th^ com- 
mission of his deputy until he hears that the latter is not’ 

^ The ** Lord” is a mere courtesy addition not officially recognised* 
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disapproved by His Majesty.” And His Majesty may 
signify to any Lieutenant His pleasure that any of his 
TCBpWy-Heutenants be dismissed. On the other hand, His 
’ Majesty may appoint any three deputy-lieutenants of the 
county to act jp the place of the Lieutenant during his 
absence, and the Liet-^iant himself may, with His 
Majesty^s approbation, appoint any deputy-lieutenant to 
act as vice-lieutenant during his own inability to act. 

But, besides his military position, the Lieutenant occu- 
pies important posts in the county as head of the Commis- 
sion of the Peace and Cusios Rotulorum. In the former 
r ^.dcity he has the right to recommend to His Majesty 
the names of candidates for the office of Ju.stice of the 
Pe 3 ; in the latter he is officially entrusted with the care 
oi the county archives. The position of custos rotulorum 
is often spoken of as identical with that of l.icutenant, but 
as a matter of theory it is quite distinct, having been in 
/‘xistence long before the Lieutenancy was created. It 
was as custos not as Lieutenant that the official head of 
the cunty formerly appointed the clerk of the peace. 

^ 2 .) The Sheriff, an official whose exact origin it is im- 
'possible to trace, was at an early date, as we have said, the 
special permanent repre.sentative of royalty viithin the 
county. At first, perha[)s, he was merely a local tax- 
gatherer, who collected the gifts of food and other produce 
due to the king by immemorial custom — a relic of the 
days when the king was entitled to be entertained by his 
subjects in his royal progresses, and long surviving in the 
vexed claim of purveyance. But as the power of royalty 
Increased, the power of the sheriff increased with it. He 
‘ held the tourn or view oj frankpledge^ for inspection of the 
police system of the Hundred invented or re-organised by 


Vice-lU'u- 
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Edgar. He administered the vast estates which, by Ae 
great confiscations of the Conquest, had become ihe^ 
demesnes (or direct property) of the Crown. He fetf^d 
out and enforced the growing feudal claims of the Crown 
to treasure-trove, wrecks, strays, deodands,^ royal fish, aiid 
the like. He exacted the fines for breaches of the king’s 
peace, and the other penalties imposed by the new criminal 
jurisdiction of the king’s courts. For all these receipts be* 
accounted twice a year at the king’s Exchequer, and his 
accounts and reports were the means by which the king 
kept himself informed of the state of the country. As the 
feudal system hardened, and the claims of the Crowd as 
lord paramount to wardships of heirs, to escheats and for- 
feitures, to fines for leave to sell, and the like, becan:e a 
chief part of the royal revenue, it was the sheriff who re- 
ported to the Exchequer officials the windfalls which chance 
had brought in their way. As tlie Saxop ealdorman dis- 
appeared, the sheriff took his place as marshal and leader^ 
of the county militia. But, most of all, as 'the criminal 
jurisdiction of the Crown ousted the old popular system of 
wer-gilds*'* and purgation oaths, the sheriff became, not^ 
merely an administrative official, but a criminal judge, who 
tried the pleas of the Crown, as well as presided in the 
popular court of the shire. The middle of the twelfth 
century may be regarded as the culminating point of the 

^ A deodand (a thing to be given to the gods) is the instrumeDt by 
W'bich homicide (wilful or accidental) is committed — the axe which 
wounds a man, the arrow which pierces his heart. Heathen piety de- 
voted it to the gods; royal refoi ms secured it for the Crown. The 
cleodand only disappeared in 1846. * 

A wcr^gild was a payment in the nature of compensation for a 
wrong committed. Its great importance in the history of law is that it 

almost the first successful step in the supersession of the blood feud. 
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shmlfs history. He was then, indeed, as has been well 
said, a ** resident provincial viceroy,” a king in his own 
"oSBjity. What he could become was shown, even so late 
as the early thirteenth century, by the career of the turbu- 
tent Falkes d^Breaut^, the sheriff of six midland counties, Faikes de 
who, during the minority pf Henry III., set at nought the 
authority of Hubert de Burgh, Regent of the kingdom, 
and actually imprisoned the king’s judges in Bedford Castle. 

It Ls hardly too much to say that, up to the close of the 
twelfth century, the history of the sheriff is the history of 
central government.^ 

•fhe outbreak of Falkes de Breaut^ was, however, a mere ^ 

spasmodic revival of anarchy, due to the bad reign of John iheshcnU. 
an# the weakness of his successor. The death-blow to 
the sovereignty of the sheriff had been dealt by the second 
Henry, who would tolerate no rival in power. Even before 
his day the itinerant judges of his grandfather had created a 
powerful counter-influence to the sheriffs authority, but the 
famous enquiry held by Henry II. in 1 170, and the policy inquest of 
wbif i foWowed upon it, are the real turning-points in the ®**®*^*^*‘ 
history of the sheriff. From that lime the decline of the 
sheriff begins. He ceases to be a prosecutor of offenders 
against the king’s law ; that duty is handed ovci o a local 
jury. By the Great Charter he is roundly forbidden to 
hold {(|!iy pleas of the Crown. He ceases to be a criminal 
judge, he sinks into the position of an executive official. 

The change was vital, not only to the histoty of the sheriff, 
but to the history of England. Another reign such as that 

of Stephen, and England would have been covered with 

• 

^ A list of the sheriffs iniquities may be read in the articles of the 
enquiry of uyo, printed in Stubbs* SeUcf Charters and other lllustratiem 

English Consttfutienal History, 
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hereditary sheriffs of the Gascon type, defying royal autho- 
rity, bent upon petty local independence, only to be 
crushed at last by an absolutism like that of Louis 
From this fate England was saved by the reforms of Henry 
Fitz-Empress. 

The decline of the sheriff cor^inued. Such shadow of 
judicial power as he possessed at the close of the thirteenth 
century disappeared before the new Justices of the Peace ^ 
created by Edward III. The growth of direct Parliamen- 
tary taxation deprived his fiscal position of much of its 
importance, and although, as Parliamentary returning officer, 
he had opportunity for a good deal of quiet misbehavicturys^ 
his illegality was no longer open and avowed. Finally, the 
creation of County Lieutenants by the Tudors deprived 
him of his duties as leader of the county militia, and left 
him, as he now is, the shadow of a great name, a splendid 
wreck. 

It seems almost an insult to say that the position and^^ 
duties of an official with such a history are regplated by the 
provisions of a mere modern statute. Yet such i^the case. 
The Sheriffs Act of 1887, whicli repealed, wholly or ifi 
part, some eighty previous enactments, is our main source* 
of information concerning the present position of the sheriff. 
There is a sheriff for each of the fifty-two traditional 
counties of England and Wales, except that Cambridge and 
Huntingdon may be united in one Shrievalty, It is said 
that there once was a woman sheriff of Westmoreland,^ but 

' The Shriev.'iUy of Westmoielnnd was long an anomaly. From the 
reign of John to 1849 h was heicdiiary in the family of the Veteriponts, 
sometime Earls of I'hanet. in 1849 the male line became extinct, 
but the last niale holder of ilie office endeavoured to devise it by will 
This attempt, however, was defeated, and the appointment of sheriff 
placed on a normal fooling by a statute of the year 1850. 
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the precedent has not been repeated for many years, and 
^ judicial opinion is inclined to hold that a woman cannot be 
•wieBpointed sheriff. Every sheriff (save tlie sheriff of Lap- ^ 

ca&ter and the sheriff of Cornwall is appointed — 

pricked ” is the correct term — by His Majesty in person, 
on the nomiftation of a court which sits every year on the 
i2tb November at the'*Royal Courts of Justice. This Tl^e nom- 

. r 1 mating 

cour% in theory the mere creation of a modern statute, is Cquu. 

mne of the most interesting survivals in English history. 

It consists of the Lord Chancellor, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (representing the vanished Lord I'reasurer), the 
l^esident “and others” of the Privy Council, and the 
Chief Justice, or any two of these persons, assisted by two 
judges of the High Court. This apparently arbitrary col- 
lection of great personages is really a desperate attempt 
(thoroughly characteristic of English law) to reproduce the 
old Royal Exchequer of the twelfth century, where the 
sheriffs laid tht!ir accounts before the royal revenue officials 
after the manner of a game of draughts (“ chequers ”), upon 
a cloth marked out into squares by rods, where little heaps 
»*Jf money represented counters in a game. The old court 
of Exchequer has gone, even its colourless substitute, the 
“Exchequer Division” has disappeared, an'i no more 
Exchequer “ barons ” will be created. The into* se tenacity 
of official conservatism procured that, as long as it was 
possible, one of the seats allotted to the “ two judges of 
the High Court ” at the nomination of sheriffs, should be 

* Till the year i8S8 the Corporation of London, by immemorial cus- 
tom, elected the sheriff of Middlesex. Really, the two sheriffs of 
Itondon acted as the sheriff of Middlesex. This little anomaly escaped 
the besom of the Act of 1887, but was swept away by the Local 
Goyernment Act of 1888. 
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occupied by the learned judge who was then affectionately 
termed the last of the Barons,” 

Service in the office of sheriff is comp’ y upon 
one who cannot plead a legal exemption, a man ^ho 
has once served must not be chosen again within three 
years if there are other suitable persons in the county. 
No one may be ap’ )inted sheriff unless he “have sufficient 
land within his x.ounty to answer the Qi .n and her 
people/’ />., to be responsible for any dan " which 1.1. iv 
he awarded against him for neglect of diit; Appap ’-iriy 
there IS no oth(3r p(i<-i ive qualification ; but an cfiK,*'*' of the 
regular forces on the active list is incapable of serving, a^jd 
a inililia 'ffir r win'st arUia.Iy on duty, n? execute the 
office through his under-sh# iff 

At the present day the sheriff may be ri .^scribed as tlie 
chief e.xec'utive official of the superior courts, C'vi’ and 
criminal, and as still, to some extent, an agent of the 
Treasury In the former capacity he arrests, either with 
or without warrant, any peison suspected to have committed 
a felony, and every person in the county m iSt be prepared, 
if called upon, to assist him in so doing/ Wlun hie 
assizes are l)eing held, the sheriff is responsible for the 
maintenance of order in the court, unless the Quarter 
Sessions has specially committed the duty to the police. 
The sheriff prepares the “ panel ” or list of juro^'' ‘ 
from the jury lists already prepared, and sees that snfilcient 
jurors art* in attendance. The sheriff also ex'' utes the 
judgment of the superior court, whether crimir or cwil, 
either by enforcing the sentence of death or imprisonment, 

^ The inhabit Ants so assisting are known as the /asse comt£atu>, aha 
it is express modern law that, for default of being ready and 
apparelled ” to assist the sherid, any person may be fined. 
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by levying fines, by selling goods under “ execution,” 
or, it, the rare cases in which a committal order is made 
-'^g^inst a man for a civil debt, by arresting the body 
of the debtor. The sheriff also may have to liold an 
“ inquest ” for the assessment of damages under a judgment 
of a supcriof court,^ or under the statutes giving compen- 
sation to a man whefee land is wanted for public 
S' m ovements, but he is expressly forbidden to hold any 
^ whereby any one is indicted. 

u^'.enue oflicial, the sheriff debts w'hich are 

v,’.'. u- l!:e Crown under recognisanet's fines, bonds, and 
(Jher instruments. As a rule, the .s the privilege 

'■ e nforcing its claims ir i\ ... la v \Ka> wuhoiit the 

of an action 'T' ci, aut>j)ted where 

tliere is any reasonable doubt as tu ilu* ^ owing ; but 

tb' re trely is any such doubt, and ihv. ( lown, after “for- 
feiting oi “ estreating the bonds or recognisances, simply 
directs its offi<*er to cob- t the amount due. In theory 
there IS still a “ Term o/ the shire, or rather a shire 
revenue, (for tt. heriff l^> expressly forbidden to let his 

“ to ferm, ^ and he nevei leceives it to form) ; and 

' Thuti, if there is an undefendcii ca-f in wliich Iht' ; t.iintif! claims 
“ unliquidated,’' / c. . non-specifu' damu'^cs, iht* court nmy ^ i ve judgment 
generally for the piaintiff, and direct an enquiry to asceilain the amount 
.>1 damages. The defendaiu may aj)pear belorc the sheriff and give 
MileiH-f nitigation of damages, but he m.iy nol dispute the corrcct- 
,>*s'‘t;fihe ^gmenf. 

- Ill I he Middle Ages the practice of coramutmg a number of mis- 
cellaneous liabilities of uncertain value for a fi^ed amount {fitma) 
\Ms v mon, and the sherdf gerieraSlv accounied for the noinial 

rtceujt'i M!: office at a fixed sum, known as the *‘ferm of the shire.” 
JPor- /: was the origin of our modern woid “farmer” — i.e,, the 

n.:w; n pays a fixed rent, as opposed to the bailiff who accounts for 
the balance of income and outgoings in detail. 
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the accounts thereof are to be presented for audit at the 
Treasury within two months after the expiry of the sherUTs 
office. 

The most unpleasant part of the sheriffs position is that 
he is personally liable for mistakes committed either by 
himself or by his officials^ in the performance of his office. 
One section of the Sheriffs Act is*so thoroughly character- 
istic of what we have called the “ common-law ” character 
of our local government, that it may be quoted in full. “A 
person unlawfully imprisoned by a sheriff or any of his 
officers shall have an action against such sheriff in like 
manner as against any other person that should imprisoci 
him without warrant.*’^ He is liable, not only for wrongful 
imprisonments, but for escapes of persons imprisoned jn 
civil actions, and for unlawful executions against property. 
For misconduct of a positive character, he may be sum- 
marily punished by any of the superior courts. On the 
other hand, the sheriff is entitled to a percentage on Crown 
debts collected by him,^ and to certain fees and, poundages 
in the course of his other dutie.s. 

As a matter of fact, the sheriff performs none except the 
purely ceremonial duties of his office in person, and takes 
none of its remuneration. Every sheriff must appoint an 
under-sheriff and a deputy-.sheri/f. The former is the local 
representative of the sherifl' in all legal business, ® and re- 
ceives the fees and commission, giving security to the 

^ Presumably, however, the Sheriff' would be entitled to the protec- 
tion afforded by the Public Authorities Protection Act, 1893. (See anU 
p. 108). 

^ One shilling and sixpence in the pound up to 100, one shilling 
beyond, 

^ As a matter of fact, even the duties of tmder-sberifT may, and gener- 
ally are, put out to a firm of solicitors accustomed to do them, upon 
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sheriff to indemnify him from sll claims arising from non- 
performance or improper performance of official duties.^ 

^he latter is the sheriff's London agent, having a residence Deputy- 
or office within three miles of the Inner Temple Hall, and 
receiving jyid answering writs. Other officials of the 
sheriff are bailiffs and^ sub-bailiffs, who do the purely 
ministerial work of the office. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that there arc still a few Franchisei. 
exceptional “ franchises ” or ‘‘ liberties ” in which the duties 
normally belonging to the sheriff are vested in some other 
person, known as the “ bailiff." In such cases the sheriff 
Ss not responsible for mistakes which occur in the ttxecution 
of process ; but the Sheriffs Act contains provisions by 
irlue of which he may obtain practical control of the ma- 
chinery, and it is express law that the sheriff, with or with- 
out his posse^ may pursue a felon within the limits of a 
franchise.* , 

(3.) The Ooroner appears first in the year 1194 as part of 
the new •machinery devised to check the power of the 
\eriff!f; but he, unlike the sheriff, was from the first 
an elective not an appointed official, although, as his name 
implies, he was principally concerned with tiv; interests of 
the Crow'n. The Great Charter includes him -n the clause 
which prohibits the sheriffs from holdiiv^ pleas of the Crown ; 
but^it is noteworthy that the petitioning barons, upon whose 
“ Articles " the Charter is founded, had no wish to exclude 

such terms as may be agreed between them and ihc real undcr slicrift. 

The tatter appears on ceremonial occasion.^ only. 

^ It need hardly be said that this practice does not relieve the sheriff 
•of personal liability to the public. It is merely a private arrangement 
between himself and his under-sheriff. 

* So far as regards police^ the powers of the exceptional fianchiscs 
have iMten swept away by modern statutes. 
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the jurisdiction of the coroner. A statute of the year 1276 
enumerates the duties of the coroner, and shows him to 
have been, even at that early date, a merely inquisitor^! 
officer, having no power to award punishment. Very recent 
legislation has transferred the appointmwit of ^the xroroner 
from the freeholders of the shire or ^istrict (for there may be 
more coroners than one in a county) to the members of the 
county council ; but in many respects the coroner retains 
the ancient characteristics of his office. Apparently the 
only qualifications demanded by the law are that he be “a 
fit person, having land in fee sufficient in the same county 
whereof he may answer to all manner of people.” He ap^ 
pears still to hold his office for life, or rather, during good 
behaviour, being removable by the Lord Chancellor or the 
convicting court, on conviction of offence in the perform- 
ance of his duties. Every county coroner must appoint, in 
writing, a deputy, approved by the chairman of the county 
council which elected him, to act in case of his own 
incapacity. 

It is the duty of a coroner to hold an enquiry or Inquest 
by the oaths of at least twelve and not more than twenty- 
three good and lawful men in all cases of sudden and 
unaccounted for deaths where there is the least suspicion 
of foul play, in all cases of death in prison (whether 
sudden or not), and in cases of deaths in a lunatic asjjluni 
or a baby farm, unless certain medical certificates are 
forthcoming, and in all cases of treasure trove occurring 
within his district. It is said also that, by strict law, the 
coroner must hold an inquest in cases of housebreaking, 
but in practice this duty has long been neglected. ^ 

The jury finds the cause of the death, or the fact of 
the discovery of treasure, but the verdict need not be 
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unanimous, provided only that twelve oaths concur. If 
the verdict is **murder” or “manslaughter” by any person, 
tl^ coroner must apprehend the person named and com- 
mit him for trial at the next assizes. In the case of 
manslai%hty, the coroner may, if he thinks fit, release Sce^j/, 
the accused on bail. ^ 

The coroner also acts as substitute for the sheriff in 
certain cases in which the sheriff is personally interested. 

(4.) The Justice of the Peace. — The judicial power 
formerly belonging to the sheriff has now largely passed 
to the Justices of the Peace in their corporate capacity. 

Herein, possibly, lies the explanation of the fact that the 
Crown, after its experience of the sheriff’s misdemeanours, 

-as once more willing to entrust judicial duties to loCal 
officials. The sheriff was a single person, and could take 
secret counsel with himself when on evil bent ; the Justice 
of the Peace^ could only act in important matters as 
member of a body of his fellows, and in the multitude 
of counsellors there lay safety — for other people. 

, But •the Justice of the Peace was not, originally, a Early 
judicial officer at all. Historians trace the begiiiningsi 
of his existence in the knights assigned l^v Hubert de 
Burgh to enforce the taking of the oath « i)eace pro- The peace 
claimed in the year 1195. Less than a century later, 
guj^dians of the peace {custodcs pads), one for eacli o,jardiarih 
county, were regularly elected in the shire court, to carry 
out the provisions of the great statute of Winchestei,^ 
issued in the year 1285. But the commencement of the 
reign of Edward III. saw these officers turned into royal 
Nominees, and this character they have ever since retained. 

^ This statute revived many of the decaying institutions of Saxon 
Eogland-'^cb as the fyrd^ the watch, the hue and cry, &c. 
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Later in the same reign, the guardians of the peace are 
empowered by statute to hear and determine felonies ; 
and thus, before the fourteenth century has run oft, 
they acquire their present title of Justices of the Peace. 

The career of the Justice from the days of ,EdM?ilrd IIL 
to our own has been one long triumph, at least if growing 
importance can be regarded as a test of success. Towards 
the end of Edward’s reign came the terrible visitations 
of the Plague, sliaking the social fabric to its very founda- 
tions. The working classes, reduced to half their former 
numbers by the pestilence, seized the opportunity of 
demanding enhanced prices for their labour. The old 
rigime of lord and serf broke down ; the era of free 
labour had come. Quite naturally, and, to some extend 
at least, in perfect good faith, the capitalist classes 
attempted by repressive legislation to check what they 
deemed to be the outrageous demands of the manual 
workers. One Statute of Labourers after another provided 
an elaborate system for the regulation of wages and hours 
of labour, and the enforcement of these statutes Was ii^ 
variably committed to the Justices of the Peace. Some- 
times they w'ere merely directed to enforce the scale of 
wages definitely fixed by statute ; oftener they were 
trusted with the more delicate task of “assessing” and 
proclaimijig, at annual intervals, the limits beyond w,hich 
wages, either by piece or time, might not rise. This latter 
policy, after vibrating backwards and forwards during the 
two centuries and a half immediately following the Black 
Death, was definitely affirmed by a great Elizahethan 
statute of the year 1563, and continued in practice till 
the middle of the eighteenth century, in theory till the 
b^inning of the nineteenth. Not only were the Justices 
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the authority for the assessment of wages; to them was 
committed all jurisdiction in disputes between master and 
wc{Ncman. 

The break up of medieval society which followed upon 
tKe Blade IJeath ultimately led to the appearance of the 
great Poor Law question. We have seen in an earlier 
chapter how, when the statesmen of Elizabeth's reign 
definitely placed the administration of poor relief on the 
basis which it continued to occupy till the beginning of 
this centur)', they deliberately made the Justice of the 
Peace the corner stone of the system. The Justices 
{^pointed the parochial overseers and approved the poor 
rate made by them, or heard objections against it. The 
Justices compelled negligent parishes to do their duty, and 
helped the feeble parish with “rates in aid.” Later on, 
the Justices enforced the law of settlement by ordering 
the removal firom a parish of new-comers who seemed 
likely to come upon the rates. And, as we have seen, 
the positien of the Ju.stice in the Poor Law system 
^mainsf almost unlouclied at the present day ; although 
" :he appearance of factories and trades unions, county 
courts and Boards of Conciliation, have robbed him of 
imich of his importance in industrial matters. 

GeneraJly it may be said that the Justice o. the Peace 
wa$,^ntil the passing of very recent legislation, the presid- 
ing deity of that religion of parochial self-government and 
county administration which was initiated by the Tudors 
and developed by their successors. In addition to his 
judiciaF or quasi-judicial duties in criminal matters, the 
/bstice of the Peace was the great maintainer of order, 
rdigion, and morality in his neighbourhood. «He enforced 
the statutes for uniformity of worship, hunted out dissenteril 
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licensed alehouses, repressed profanity and disorderliness, 
prohibited Sunday trading and the like. It is the custom 
for poets and novelists to speak of the squire as thoughrhe 
were, gud. squire, the “ God Almighty of the country side.” 
This is a mistake. Since the disappearance o^ feudal rights 
in the Wars of the Roses, the mere landowner has had no 
other advantages than those which wealth and social status 
could give him. It was as Justice of the Peace and not as 
squire that he reigned. Let him but be obnoxious to the 
Government, let him be excluded from the Commission of 
the Peace, and his power was gone. The governing caste 
in English country life since the Reformation ha.s not been 
a feudal but an official caste. The first great blow struck 
at the position of the squire has not been an attempt ^o 
deprive him of his acres. It has been a great shearing 
away of the powers of the Justice of the Peace. Let us see 
what is left. 

The Justice of the Peace is now appointed by the Crown, 
upon the advice of the Lord Chancellor,^ and -the recom- 
mendation of the (Lord) Lieutenant, who is himself the he^^ 
of the Commission of the Peace for the county. Various 
suggestions have been made as to the motives which do, or 
should, influence the Lieutenant in his recommendations ; 
but they are foreign to our purpose. A very secent statute, 
the Justices of the Peace Act, 1906, has abolishe^ the 
property qualifications which, with certain exceptions, were 
required for the appointment of county Ju.stices.- There is 
still a theory that the Justice of the Peace must be resident 
ifi his county, but in practice the rule is disregarded. In 

' |o the palatine counties the advice is tendered to His Majesty by 
the chancellor o( the duchy. 

* ^ Borough Justices needed no property qualification. 
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theory, also, the county Justice can claim four shillings a 
day for attendance at sessions ; in practice he does not, 
an)fc more than the Member of Parliament, claim his wages. 

He holds office simply "during pleasure^’; and can be 
'struck off th# roll by His Majesty at any time, without 
reason assigned. We use^he masculine pronoun through- 
out our description of the Justice, and rightly, for no 
woman can be a Justice of the Peace. Neither can a 
man found guilty of corrupt practices at elections, nor a 
person who is an uncertificated ^ bankrupt ; and a sheriff, 
during his year of office, may not act as a Justice, though 
lus name remains on the commission. 

Formerly there w^as a highly appreciated distinction Quomm. 
between Justices rj/ the Quorum and not of the Quorum, 
as witness the well-known scene in Sheridan’s Scheming 
Lieutenant, For in days when the education of a country 
Justice was apt io be peculiar rather than extensive, it was 
the habit of the Crown officers, in framing the Latin Com- 
mission of the Peace (the authority for the execution of his 
v by the county Justice), to draw a line between those 
simpler duties which any Justice was thought capable of 
performing, and those more difficult functions which 
required the handling of the more skilled. Moi ' especially 
was this the case when the duty in question required the 
presence of more than one Justice (as most of the heavier 
duties did). The Commission then, in conferring the per- 
formance of such duty upon "you or any two of you,” 
would add, "of whom" {quorum) "X, Y, Z,” &c., "shall 

^ The mere fact of discharge from a bankruptcy does not remove the 
disqualification, unless the bankrupt has received a certtficate exonerating 
him from personal blame. But a disqualification by bankruptcy only 
lasts for five years from discharge. 
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be one.” The persons thus flatteringly distinguished 
held their heads a shade higher than their less honoured 
brethren at Quarter Sessions, and much jealousy wastthe 
result. As the education of Justices (or, perhaps one 
should say, of Justices* clerks) has improve^, the practice* 
has fallen into abeyance ; though, again with the famous 
conservatism of English law, the tradition is kept up by the 
omission of one unfortunate name from the list of the 
favoured Q^'ortim. 

Of the multitude of duties which still fall to the lot of 
the Justice of the Peace, it will only be possible to give 
the barest outline. They can be most conveniently treated 
of under two heads — those which are performed in 
Sessions, and tho.se which are performed out of Sessidtis. 
Inasmuch as we have already discussed the position of 
the Justice when acting in Petty (or Special) Sessions, 
we can here confine our remarks on Sessions to the 
great Quarter (or General) Se.ssions of the Peace for the 
county. " 

Quarter Sessions. — By a statute of the year 1362, 
provided that all Commissions of the Peace shall expressly , 
direct the Justices to “make their Sessions four times by 
the year,” viz., at Epiphany, Pent, Pentecost, and Michael- 
mas ; and from that day to this, the Quarter Sessions has 
been an established institution of English county^ life. 
Strictly speaking, there should be sixty courts of county 
Quarter Sessions in England ; for the three ridings of York- 
shire and the three “ Parts ” of Lincolnshire, the soke or 
liberty of Peterborough, the Isle of Ely, and the two divi- 
sions of East and West Sussex, have each a separate Com- 
mission of the Peace and Court of Quarter Sessions, while 
Suffolk, though having but a single Commission of the 
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Peace has two Courts of Quarter Sessions.^ Nevertheless, 
the unity of the traditional county was, until lately, pre- 
served in the special Gao/ Sfsstons which were held every Gaol 
* year in the divided counties, and at which the Justices of 
.all the Divisions attended to exercise jurisdiction in the 
matter of the maintenance and due regulation of the 
county gaol and house df correction, as well as the re- 
formatories and industrial schools. But a statute of the 
year 1877 has transferred the control of prisons and 
houses of correction to the Secretary of State, and the 
Local Government Act of 1888 has handed over to 
th^ county councils the management of reformatory and 
industrial schools; so that Gaol Sessions are no longer 
necessary. 

Since the Local Government Act of 1888 has expressly Quarter 
taken away from the Justices in Quarter Sessions the 
greater part of the vast administrative duties which they 
f formerly exercised, the main bulk of Quarter Sessions 
work has b<v:ome of a judicial character. Nevertheless, in 
s^ite of <he Act, some administrative duties remain, and 
will require a word of reference. 

But first, let it be premised that the Court of Quarter Chairman. 
Sessions, consisting as it does of all those Justices for 
the county who choose to attend, is often a numerous 
body, incapable of conducting proceedings in an orderly 
manner without some organisation. Accordingly it elects 
a chairman, usually some one having sjjecial legal know- 
ledge, who acts as president and mouthpiece of the Court. 

But the decisions of the Court are the decisions of the 
# 

^ On the other hand, Hampshire appears to have two Commissions 
of the Peace (one forlihe Isle of Wight), but only one Court of Quarter 
Seasiooa. 
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majority of its members, even where, as in Middlesex, the 
chairman is a professional judge, appointed by the Crown, 
and paid by the County Council « 

Tudicial The judicial business of the Quarter Sessions Tails 
usiness. branches, which require separate treat-, 

ment. 'I’liese branches may be defined a8 originai and 
appellate. ^ 

Primary. (i.) The Original or primary jurisdiction of the Court is 
chiefly concerned with the trial of those crimes which 
are deemed too serious for disposal by a court of 
summary jurisdiction, but not serious enough impera- 
tively to demand trial by a judge of assize.^ .‘‘Indict- 
able offences not specially reserved for the assizes,” 
we may term them. It is a theory of English law 
that no offence can be tried by Quarter Sessions unless 
there be express statutory authority for the practice. 
As a matter of fact, the statutes which confer general 
jurisdiction upon Quarter Sessions "are so wide in 
their terms that the Justices try all indictable offences 
except those which are expressly reserved by statute 
for the as.sizcs.^ These offences are treason, capital* ' 
felony, felonies punis}i:il>le with penal servitude for 
life on a first conviction (such as manslaughter, arson, 
burglary), also perjury, bribery, bigamy, forgery,® and 
many others. 

Off(‘nces properly triable at Quarter Sessions are 

^ Presumably, an assize judge has a perfect right, if he pleases, to 
try all criminals awaiting trial by a court of high criniioal jurisdiction ; 
but prosecutors and prisoners have no longer the right to insist on a 
trial lieftire a judge of assize offences triable at Quarter Sessions, r 

* Principally by a statute of the year 1842. 

® Some forgeries are puni'^hiblc with penal sewtttude on a first con- 
viction, but others are not. 
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tried in very much the same way as offences tried at 
assizes. The accusation is (in the majority of cases) 

^ first examined by the “ grand ” or accusing jury, who 

• find a “true bill,” or “throw out the bill” accord- 
ingly as they believe or do not believe, after reading 
the evidence taken before the committing magis- 
trates, that there <s a easonable probability of 
conviction. If the grand jury find a true bill, the 
prisoner is then tried by a petty jury, the magistrates, 
that is, virtually, the chairman, acting as judge and 
pronouncing sentence in accordance with the finding 

• of the jury.^ 

(ii.) The appellate jurisdiction of Quarter Sessions is per- Appclaic; 

* It seems almost necessary to say a word about the duty of the 

citizen to sen’C on juries. The matici is now rcfjulalctl mainly by two 
statutes, of the years 1825 and 1S70. In ctnmties, all rnalr persons 
between the ages of twenty-one and sixty, having ;Cio a year in fiee- 
hold or copyhold Hinds, or £10 in leaseholds aliove Iwaity-onc ye.irs, 
all householders assessed to poor-rate or inhabited house dutyat;i20, 
or who occuplj^ a house of not less than fifteen windows, arc qualified 
apd to serve on all petty juries in trials held by superior cimrls, 

"Tui on both grand and petty juries in sessions cases tried in the county 
where they reside. In borenighs all the burgesses arc qualdicil and 
liable to serve both on grand and petty junes. (.'-'.dificatsons in 
Middlesex and London are slightly higher. “Spec;. ’ jurors (for 
civil cases) must be either esquires, bankers, or inerchum ,, or jicrsons 
of higher degree, or occupants of premises of value varying with the 
place 9 i which they are situated. County (^mrl jumi^ are taken from 
the ordinary jurors’ book, but there is a limit to the number of times 
Urey may be culled upon to serve. Jurors at an r;rdinary coroner's 
inqueftt require no special qiialificaliun. There are numeious exemp- 
tions from the duty of serving, bjirris»er^, conveyancers, s<)licitors, 
medical practitioners in actual practice, cietgyinen and NondoAiformist 
mifiiisters, peers, memlx;rs Parliament, &c. Burgesses of a borough 
Tvhich has its own Qaaiter Sessions arc not liable to serve at Quarter 
Sessions for the conety. 
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equally important with its primary jurisdiction. 
Generally speaking, there lies an appeal to Quarter 
Sessions from every order of a court of summary 
jurisdiction which inflicts a sentence of imprisonment, 
as well as from many other magisterial decisions. 
Appeals also lie from orders allowing rates or 
approving valuation lists, ^nd in these cases, too, 
the appeal lies to Quarter Sessions. Appeals to 
Quarter Sessions are in the nature of rehearings, 
and the appellant is entitled (subject to certain pro- 
visions as to giving notice) to deal with matters of 
fact as well as of law. 7 'he Court of Quarter Sessions 
may reverse or amend the order appealed from, and 
award costs. In fact, an appeal to Quarter Sessions 
is a strong illustration of the truth that the Petty 
Sessional Court is really only a local committee of 
the county Justices, whose proceedings may be varied 
in any way by the full body. beyond Quarter 
Session.s there is no direct appeal ; but the Sessions 
may voluntarily state a case on a point of lai% for the 
opinion of a superior court, or the latter may itself 
order the Court of Quarter Sessions to do so. When 
sitting as a court of appeal the Quarter Sessions acts 
without a jury. 

The administrative side of Quarter Sessions has, ad- 
mittedly, been robbed of the bulk of its importance by the 
Local Government Act of 1888. Still, Quarter Sessions has 
certain administrative work to do. It appoints a “county 
licensing committee ’’ from amongst its own members, a com- 
mittee without whose approval no new liquor licence is good ; 
and it is the body to which, under the Licensing Act, 1904, 
the question of renewing licences must be referred in cer- 
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tain cases. It appoints another committee to visit and 
inspect the county gaol and to bring*^ any abuses found Commft- 
there to the notice of the Secretary of State, as well as to ^ 
carry out the regulations laid down by the latter for the 
conduct of prisoners and the prison. It appoints a third Asylums 
committee to. carry out the provisions of the Lunacy Act, comrni^” 
1890, aMi respect to noitpauper lunatic asylums. It was 
the body entrusted with the marking out of the electoral 
divisions* for the first elections under the County Councils 
scheme of 1888. And, although its powers in relation to 
Parliamentary election matters have been transferred to its 
hew rival, Quarter Sessions still retains the right of mark- 
ing out its county into Petty Sessional divisions. But the 
#»iancial duties of Quarter Sessions, once so important, 
have now absolutely gone, ^ 

Single Justices. — The duties which a Justice of the 
Peace may be called upon to perform out of Sessions are 
still vfery numerous and important, though they are tending, 
perhaps, to diminish. Strictly speaking, all the preliminary 
enquiry which we have i)rcviously described as preceding 
the committal for trial of an alleged offender, though it 
usually takes place at Petty Sessions, may be done by a 
single Justice sitting in his own parlour, the very 

fact that so much of this preliminary work gc^es to l^etty 
Sessions, has rendered the duty of the single magistrate 
with regard to one important subject more critical than 
ever. This is the subject of /W/. The law of England 
is rightly tender of the liberty of the subject, and refuses 
to allow a man to be '^detained in prison, even for a 
ftw days, merely because he happens to be charged with 
some offence. The rules on the subject of Habeas 
Corpus arc familiar, at least in outline, to most Engli.sh< 

K 
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men, but the Habeas Corpus procedure requires the 
interference of r superior judge, and, in the vast n^fajority 
of cases, the procedure by simple application for bail 
is quicker and cheaper. The Justice (in some caies 
the mere police-officer) before whom an allied offender 
is brought, at any time before his actual trial, may (in 
some cases must) allow him to^^go at large on^bail, that 
is, upon the undertaking of certain securities to pay a 
sum named if he is not forthcoming when wanted. The 
law upon the subject of the right to bail is very simple. 
AVhen a man is charged with treason, no magistrate may 
giant bail without an order of a Secretary of State os 
the King’s Rench Division When a charge is of felony, 
or some one of about a dozen specified misdemeanours.^ 
the magistrate ma> grant or refuse bail according to 
his discretion. In all other cases of alleged misde- 
mcanouis, the magistrate mt4s/ grant bail, even though 
he be perfectly aware that the accused is contemplating 
flight to America But he may fix the sum tq be given 
as securit) at a pretty high figure, the only restraint on 
his power being the somewhat vague declaration of the 
Bill of Rights, “that excessive bail ought not to be 
rt^]Ulred.” And he may enquire sharply into the solvency 
of the proffered sureties. Moreover, the surety may lay 
forcible hands on the accused if he be evidently attempt- 
ing an escape , for, in legal theory, the body of the acdosed 
has been batted^ i.tf., handed over to him — the accused is, 
in fact, his bondsman. 

^ The distinction hetwe"n fehmy and misdemrafwur is arlntniry, and 
can only be found by reTciencr- to law hooks FodmierJy every coQvia^ 
tion for ftlony involved forfeiture of the offender’s goods. Almost alt 
the more serious offences are felonies ; but sometimes the line u very 
arbuniiily drawn. Forgery is a felony, perjury is not. 
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Also, the single Justice issues warrants to arrest alleged 
ofTendets, to compel the attendance of witnesses, and to 
sSarch suspected places. Various statutory declarations 
or assertions may be made before him, and he may even 
administer* oaths in matters within his own jurisdiction. 
He is tho fiuthority in the matters of billeting and 
impressment of carriages for military purposes under 
the Army Act, t88i. He is entitled, notwithstanding 
the transfer of prisons to the Secretary of State, to visit 
and inspect the prisons within his county. In the 
matter of his ancient and original duty, the keeping of 
*the peace, he is still the first resort of the law-abiding 
citizen ; we sec him reading the Riot Act before the 
^terner hand of the central Government takes up the 
reins of autliority. Although the control of the county 
police as a whole is now vested, as wc shall see, in a 
newly created body, the single Justice is still entitled 
to command the allegiance of the individual constable, and 
the lattei^is quite safe in acting upon the Justice's warrant, 
”nless*it is manifestly illegal. 

By reason, no doubt, of the facts that he is practically 
an unremuncrated official, and that he is, in the majority 
of cases, not a professional lawyer, the J'^stice of the 
Peace enjoys a special protection somewhat anomalous 
in ^English law. No action may be brought against a 
Justice on the mere ground that he has wrongly ejcercised 
a discretion given him by statute ; in order to succeed, 
the plaintiff must prove that the Justice acted maliciously 
and without probable cause. No action at all will lie 
against a Justice for an act which he was ordered by 
a superior court to do, nor for the granting of a warrant 
of arrest or distress, where the grant has been confirmed 
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on appeal Even where the plaintiff alleges the doing 
by a Justice of a wholly illegal act, he must wait until 
the act has been formally quashed by a superior authority 
before bringing his action. And yet he must, as must 
all persons bringing actions against public authorities, 
bring his action within six monthj^ after the doing of the 
act complained of, or from the ceasing of the damage 
which accrued therefrom — for in all cases the plaintiff 
must prove actual damage — and he must give the offend- 
ing Justice opportunity of tendering amends. If he does 
not, he is liable to be condemned in costs, 

i 

We may conclude our account of the judicial county 
with a brief word concerning — 

(S ) The Olerk of the Peace, whose statutory history 
reaches back to the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
who was formerly appointed (apparently during pleasure 
only) by the Lieutenant of the county in his capacity of 
custos rotulorum. It was his duty to take cliarge of all 
documents belonging to the county, amongst others, 
papers deposited pursuant to Standing Orders of Parlia- 
ment or the Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts, the 
warrants of the appointment of sheriffs of his county, 
the accounts of public water-works, and so on. More- 
over, he set in motion the machinery for filling up the 
lists of county jurors and voters, and kept the lists when 
completed. Further than this, he was not only the 
mouthpiece of the county for business purposes, its 
agent in legal proceedings, and the registrar of its 
Quarter Sessions ; but the property of the county waj 
deemed to be legally vested in him. But the Local 
Government Act of 1888 has transferred iiis appoint- 
ment to the Joint Committee of Quarter Sessions and 
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County Council, his salary is paid by the County Council^ 
and in the latter is now vested all the property of the 
cK>unty save certain ornamental possessions such as por- 
traits. The Clerk of the Peace is expressly disqualified 
from acting as clerk to any bench of Justices for a division 
of his county. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY 

The administrative county, as a separate unit of local 
government, is the creation of the Local Government 
Act, 1888, a statute which had for its obvious (though 
not avowed) object, the transfer of county business from 
Quarter Sessions to elective councils. 

The division of England and Wales into administrative 
counties is supposed to follow the boundaries of the 
parliamentary counties, except that, for purposes of co- 
ordination with judicial boundaries, there are additional 
administrative counties for Suffolk and Sussex, .the Isle 
of Ely, and the soke of Peterborough, making sixty in 
all, or, with the addition of the Metropolitan area, which 
ranks as a separate administrative county, sixty-one. 

In each administrative county there is an elective 
county council, consisting of such a number of persons 
as the Local Government Board directs. Each county 
is divided for election purposes into two classes of c8n- 
stituencies — boroughs and county divisions,^ but each 

^ The number of combinations now possible with the name **cotinty*' 
is apt to be rather bewildering. A “county division’* under the Act 
of 1SS8 must be distinguished from a “county district” under the Act 
of 1894, and yet the county division is, so far as possible, to follow the 
lines of the county district. The “county at large ” appears to be the 
“geography<book county”; the ** entire county” is much the same 
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borough which, in the allotment of seats, is entitled on 
the basis of population to more than one member, must 
Stib-dividod into as many wards” or “electoral 
divisions” as there are members, so that there may be 
one membgr and no more for each ward or electoral 
division. In the boroughs the sub-divisions follow the 
lines of the municipal wards, and the county divisions 
those of the county districts sanitary districts), and 
where it is necessary to sub-divide a county district, the 
boundaries of parishes are, where possible, followed. 

The electors to the County Council arc likewise divided 
^nto two classes, corresponding with the distinction be- mem 
tween boroughs and county divisions. In the borough 
Constituencies the electors will be the burgesses enrolled 
under the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882 as elec'tors 
to the borough council ; in the county divisions, persons 
who, if their pjace of abode or occupation were a borough, 
would be qualified to be enrolled as burgesses, together 
with id occupiers of property within the division. VVe 
iwd hot here discuss the nature of burge^ss qualifica- 
iion — that will come later on. But it may be said 
generally, that under the Local Government Act of 1888, 
all persons who have for twelve months O' f upied rated 
premises within a borough or parish (as the may be), 
wh% have paid their rates, and who have resided within 
seven miles of their borough or parish, are, if registered 
on their borough or parish roll of electors, entitled to vote 
at County Council elections. The only general disquali Uisquaiifl- 

cations. 

tlting, but the ^preaaion is only used of a county at large in which 
there are more than one administrative county. The expression 
**divUion of a county ** appears to l>e reserved for the older institutions, 

«uch aa huodred, lathe, wapentake, dec. 
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fications appear to be infancy, alienage, and receipt of 
poor relief. It must, however, be remembeced, that 
the burgesses of certain large boroughs, known as couf^ty 
boroughs,” will take no part in elections for the county 
council of their “county at large”; their borough being 
for most purposes independent of the council for the 
county at large, being, in fac^ almost an administrative 
county in itself. 

Besides the elective councillors, the County Council 
contains “ county aldermen ” and a chairman. The alder* 
men, one-third in number of the ordinary councillors,^ are 
elected by them for six years, but retire by halves, so that 
there is an election of aldermen every three years. The 
chairman is elected annually by the whole council. The 
ordinary councillors are elected for three years, and retire 
together. Chairman and aldermen may be chosen either 
from among the existing councillors, or from other 
persons qualified to be councillors. But w^hereas the 
election as alderman vacates the seat of air ordinary 
councillor, election as chairman does not. 

This brings us to the qualiiications of councillors. 
one can be elected an ordinary councillor nor (therefore) 
an alderman or chairman of a county council, unless he 
either be qualified to be councillor of a borough within the 
county, or be a peer owning property in the county, or be a 
parliamentary voter registered as such in respect of the 
ownership of pioperly in the county. To be qualified as a 
borough councillor a man must be either entitled, by virtue 
of burgess qualification, to be registered as an elector, or be 
qualified in all respects save that of residence within the 

^ This virtually makes it necessary to fix the number of the ordinary 
councillors at some multiple of three. 
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wenti mile limit, and {being resident within fifteen miles) 
be entitled to oi; rated in respect of property of a certain 

The only disqualifications for election as a councillor, Dii^ualifi- 
other than those wffich disqualify as an elector, appear to 
be — * ^ 

(a) Sfx,—It has been exfSflSSly decided that no woman 
can be a county councillor. 

(^) — No person holding paid office in the gift of the 

council can be a member thereof. 

(f) Contractor ship , — No person who has any interest, 

• direct or indirect, in a contract with the council can 
be a councillor. 

Bankruptcy , — No uncertificated bankrupt cnn be a 
member of a county council for five years after his 
disdiarge from bankruptcy. 

But possession of Holy Orders is not (as with a l)orough 
councillor) a disqualiftcation. 

The makers entrusted to county councils by the Act of 
1888 and subsequent statutes may be grouped under nine 
h»-^cis — 

(1) Locomotion , — All main roads within the area of an Main 
administrative county belong to and inu^i be main- 
tained by the county council, unless an url; n council 
should expressly insist on maintaining that portion 
which runs through its district. Main roads are {a) all 
disturnpilced roads ; {b) all roads in respect of which the 
sanitary authority has applied for, and the county council 
made, an order. The county council cannot make 

* Ownership of ;£lOOO value (realty or personally) where the 
borough has four wards, ;f500 where it has less; rating in respect of 
a year whose it has four wards, jC ^5 where it has less. 
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a main road cease to be one widiont the Local 
Government Board’s consent. It has, in respect of its 
main roads, all the powers of a sanitary authority ^i^ith 
respect to ordinary highways. And even where an 
urban council insists on maintaining its^ portion of a 
main road, the county council must contribute towards 
the expenses of mainfehiJice. A county council is 
also the authority for the management and repair of 
existing county bridges, and for the purchase and 
erection of new ones. 

(2) Health . — Besides having a general power to make by- 

laws for the prevention and suppression of nuisances, 
not otherwise summarily punishable, the County 
Council is expressly constituted an authority for tlie 
prevention of river pollution within its county, and 
for the execution of the statutes relating to the conta- 
gious diseases of animals and to destructive insects. 
It is also the fish conservancy authority, and the 
protector of wild birds for the county, though these 
functions may possibly have more regard to sport than 
to health. 

( 3) Education . — The management and support of reforma- 

tory and industrial schools is now transferred from 
Quarter Sessions to the County Council. But, in 
addition to this, the County Council was in ^1902 
made the education authority for all rural districts 
within its area, all municipal boroughs with less 
than 10,000 population, and all urban districts 
with less than 20,000. As such it is, as we shall 
see, the supreme local authority for purposes of 
elementary education, and has also considerable re- 
sponsibilities in connection with techniciU instruction, 
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which before 1908 bad been organised or subsidised 
by the County Council under a system of grants from 
^the general Inland Revenue^ — ^the so-called ^'whiskey 
* money.” 

(4) Poor , — Although the County Council is not, technically, 
a poor-law authority, it has duties which touch very 
closely upon the admrfffSfration of poor relief. It 
provides and maintains pauper lunatic asylums for its 
coxinty, it may advance money for the purpose of 
assisting emigration, it may contribute towards the 
expense of holding enquiries by the Charity Commis- 
^ sioners, and it may, in default of action by a district 
council, take over the powers belonging to that body 
• in the matter of providing allotments or workmen’s 
dwellings. Further, under the Act of 1905, the Local 
Government Board may, on the application of a County 
Council, appoint for a county or any i>art a central 
body,” with subordinate “ distress committees,” to put 
in force <he scheme of the Act. 

(s) — The County Council is a great recording 

body for various purposes. It has taken over the 
functions formerly belonging to the Quarter Sessions 
in respect of the registration of the rules ol cientific 
societies,^ the particulars of charitable gi.us, the 
eidstence of places for religious worship ; * and it 

* By an Act of the year 1845, learned societies whose rules have been 
dnly certified to the clerk of the peace for their county, are exempt from 
payment of rates. 

^ By various statutes of the end of the iSth and the beginning of the 
19th century, dissenters who desired protection lor their places of worship 
were required to register them with, and get them certified by. Quarter 
Ses^ns. But they have now the option of transmitting particulars to 
the Registnur Genml, 
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confirms and records the rules of loan societies.^ 
Moreover, it is now the polling and registration 
authority for the county in parliamentary eleetjons. 

(6) Public amusements , — The granting of music and danc- 

ing licences, and of licences for race-courses, is now 
vested in the County Council. 

(7) Trade , — The County > 3 Wancil is the local authority for 
the enforcement of the statutes which aim at ensuring 
the uniformity of weights and measures throughout 
the kingdom, and, by a very recent statute, it is 
empowered to purchase the peculiar “ franchise ” or 
privilege claimed within its county by any other 
person or body in respect of examining, testing, and 
regulating any weights or measures. 

(8) Supef vision of other local authorities . — This is a very 
important branch of the County Councirs jurisdiction, 
which recent legislation has made somewhat promi- 
nent. Ihe Local (joverninent Act of 1888 gave the 
County Council a substantial voice in lh2 constitution 
of any new borough within its county, in the- alteration 
of district and parish boundaries, in the division oC 
urban districts into wards, and in the conversion of 
rural into urban districts. The Local Government Act 
of I S94 ha.s gone much further. Under the provisions 
of that statute, the County Council fixes the number 
of members of the parish councils within its county, 
decides whether certain small parishes shall or shall 
not have councils, lends money to the parish council 
or authorises it to borrow money elsewhere, hears 

' By the Loan Societies Act, 1840, the rules of a loan society must 
be transmitted by the certifying barrister to the clerk of the peace to be 
laid before Quarter Sessiona, tt 
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complaints of the parish council against the district 
council, divides parishes into wards, is the general 
•boundary authority in disputed questions within 
the county, and, broadly speaking, has had to do its 
best to byng the somewhat comjjlicated scheme of the 
Local Government Act of 1894 into working order. 

(9) Finance , — But perhaps tHeTi?ost important duties of the 
County Council are,aftcrall,thoseconnected withfinance. 

For its financial powers are not merely those which are 
given to all public bodies, to enable them to fulfil their 
primary duties; the County Ouincil is a financial autho- 
rity even for matters with which it is not immediately or 
exclusively concerned. Not only has it to find money 
'’or its own proper wants, the payment of its owm officials, 
and the performance of its own special work ; but it 
has to provide for the wants of judicial authorities, of 
assi/cs and Quarter Sessions, Justices’ clerks, coroners, 
police, and petty sessions, for poor-law officials, and 
even foi^some officials of the central government. 

To enable it to fulfil these functions, in the County 
Council is vested all (or nearly all) the property 
belonging to the county, the power to burrow money 
for county purposes, to make, assess, and levy all 
county rates?, to examine and pass the accouins of all 
c^nty officials, and to fix the fees which they may 
take; to appoint, remove, and determine the salaries 
of all county officials, except the clerk of the peace 
and the Justices’ clerk. It must, at the beginning of 
every financial year,' consider an estimate or budget Budget 
of probable income and liabilities for the current year, 
and must again consider the budget at the expiration 
^ Tlie (iaancial year of the county begins on the 1st April. 
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of the first six months of the 5 Pear. All its financial 
business is in the special charge of a finance com- 
mittee, which it is bound “from time to tinfe.” to 
appoint ; and no payment (except in pursuance of an 
Act of Parliament or an order of a competent court) 
can be made by the county treasurer without an order 
of the council signeST5f*at least three members of the 
finance committee ; nor can any liability exceeding 
be properly incurred without an estimate sub- 
mitted by the finance committee. 

The question naturally arises : Whence does the County 
Council got the money for all these purposes? And'‘we 
may say that, apart from its revenue from property, which 
may come in the form of rents, tolls, royalties, and so on, 
and from such casual sources as penalties for breach of 
statutes and by-laws which it is entitled to enforce, the 
County (Council derives its revenue from /oans, contributions^ 
and rates, A word as to each of these. 

(i.) lAmns . — For any purpose of permanent utility within 
tlie scope of its duties, such as the consolidation bf existing 
debts, the purchase of land and buildings, and even for the 
assistance of emigration from its county, the County Council 
may, with the sanction of the Local Government Board, 
borrow money by way of loan, repayable by instalments 
extending over a period not longer than thirty years. 
But even the Local Government Board cannot, without the 
express approval of Parliament, sanction any loan which 
w’ill bring the total debt of a county above a tenth of the 
rateable value of the property within its area. The loan 
may be secured either by “ county stock ** issued under the 
provisions of the Local Government Act of i888, by de- 
bentures or annuity certificates under the Local Loans 
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ActSp 1875 (a statute which prescribes general rules for the 
management of loans to local authorities), or by mortgage 
undet the provisions of the Public Health Act ; but every 
*loan must be repaid by means of ec|ual yearly or half- 
, yearly instalments, or by means of a sinking fund. 

(ii.) Cirntniutions.— One of the most important financial 
duties of a County Council iK^:<?*i¥ceive and distribute cer- 
tain sums of money which, though in many cases actually 
raised within its area, are collected by the officials of the 
central government,' and subsequently handed over by the 
Exchequer. The chief of these sums are (i) the proceeds 
or**Mocal taxation licences,” licences for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, for dealing in game, for keeping or 
usgig dogs, horses, guns, armorial bearings, and many other 
p urposes, (2) two-fifths of the whole amount collected by 
the central government during the year as estate duty 
from personalty (excepting tithe rent-charges), and (3), by 
a statute of the year 1 890, certain specified Customs and 
Excise duties. The amount actually distributed under 
this head" to county councils during the year 1902-3 was 
• -*P’ 7 ards of tiiree and a quarter millions of money, includ- 
^^366, 097 to the London County Council ; besides 
which over three and a half millions went undei the same 
head to the councils of boroughs and certai.i police 
authoriUes.® But sums received in this way from the 
c^ntra^ government arc not applicable to the general 
purposes of the county fund. They mi^st be paid into 
a separate account known as the “ Exchequer Con- 
tribution Account,” and are primarily devoted to pur- 

* It U expressly provided, however, that Ills Majesty may, by Order 
in Council, on the recommendation of (he Treasury, transfer to County 
Councils the power to collect the proceeds of local taxation licences 
within their respective counties. 

* Keport of Local Government Board, 1904-5, p. cciv. 
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poses prescribed by statute, such as poor law officers, 
medical officers of health for districts within the county, 
registrars of births and deaths, pauper lunatics, police^ ^d, 
in the case of the Customs and Excise duties, to technical 
instruction. Only in the event of all these claims being . 
satisfied is the Exchequer Contribution Account liable to 
be devoted to general or even divided among 

the district councils within the county. 

(iii.) Rates. — Again, in the event of prior sources of in- 
come failing, resort to the ratepayers is the ultimate method 
adopted by a County Council to make both ends meet. 
'Fhe provisions on the subject of county rates are mainly to 
he found in a statute of the year 1852, known as the 
County Rates Act. Only it must be remembered that 4he 
statute treats the Justices in Quarter Sessions as the rating 
authority ; whereas, as we said, all the powers formerly 
exercised by Quarter Sessions in the matter of making, 
levying, and assessing ratus are now bodily transferred to 
the County Council. The basis or standards of rating is 
fixed by an “ Assessment C’ommittee ” of the 'County 
Council, which may eitlicr adopt the existing valuation 
made by the Guardians for the purposes of the poor rate, 
or may direct a new valuation ; and any valuation adopted 
may be changed from time to time wdien necessary,^ The 
Council then directs a “ fair and equal ” rate to be made 
and assessed upon every parish in proportion to its ^lue as 
appearing in the Valuation last, and the amount for which 
each parish is liable is primarily obtained by precept of the 
Council directed to the Guardians of the Union in which the 

^ The liability is the same as that for poor rate; but, of course, 
county and poor law authorities may take different views as to what is 
the rateable value of a particular property. 
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parish is sitaated, who collect the sums demanded from their 
various constituent parishes in the same manner as the poor 
rat^ But if the Guardians fail to pay the sums demanded 
within the time specified in the precept, the Council may 
order the amounts to be collected by the overseers of the 
parishes from which they are due, at the expense of such 
parifhes. And if the overp>^«"r;^ail to do so, the sums in 
question may be exacted from them personally by distress 
and sale.^ But although the right to make, assess, and 
levy county rates now belongs to the County Council, 
appeals in the matter of rates, either against a proposed 
valuation, or against an actual rate itself, or its manner of 
distribution, still go, as heretofore, to the J ustices in Quarter 
Sessions assembled. The total amount of rates levied 
during the year 1902-3 by the County Councils was 
^£^2, 947, 72 1 (not including ;^2,53o,296 levied by the 
London County Council), or an average of about 0,000 
for each county. The transference of the power to levy 
rates from^he Quarter Sessions to the County Councils did 
not impied lately result in any increase of demands upon 
ratepayers ; but the development of a more comjdete 
local administration has almost exactly doubled them since 
1879-80.^ 

'rhe accounts of every County Council are in. :le up and 
published at the close of each financial year ; and any rate- 
payef may inspect and verify them. They are then audited 

* It is perhaps as well to state hete, though wc are rather anticijml- 
ing matters, that the power of the county aulhorifies lo Iev'\ rate^ ch^es 
iiot extend to the larger ** Quarter Sesnions Horoughs '* — i a, Lc/roughs 
which have their own courts of Quarter Ses^aons. But even these may 
have to contribute indirectly to county expenses. (Sce/<?f/, p. 205.) 

* Report of Local Government Board for i 904 - 5 * App. V., p. 727. 
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at the expense of the county by a district auditor appointed 
by the Local Government Board. 

Finally, it is necessary to say a few words respecting the 
machinery by which a County Council effects the objects 
of its existence. This machinery may be considered under 
the tw^o heads of by-laws and officials, ^ 

By laws , — A County CO ruii iirt possesses, in addition to its 
power to make by-laws for the suppression of nuisances not 
otherwise summarily punishable, a general power of legisla- 
tion “for the good rule and government” of its county. 
By-laws made under this power must observe the rules fol- 
lowed by a municipal council in making by-laws for its 
borough ; that is to say, they must be passed by a meeting 
consisting of at least three-fourths of the members of^ 
council, they must be published for at least forty days before 
coming into operation, and all by laws (except those made 
for the suppression of nuisances under the Public Health 
Act) must be submitted to a Secretary of Stale before they 
become legally valid. Offences against a county by-law are 
punishable on summary conviction ; but no by-law may 
apj)oint a penalty exceeding for any one offence, and no 
county by-law has any force within a municipal borough. 

Officials , — Every County Council must have (in addition 
to its chairman, who is a constituent part of the Council) 
a clerk and a treasurer, and it may (and always does) have 
Clerk. certain other othcials. The clerk of the Council isf^ the 

Clerk. same person as the Clerk of the Peace for the judicial 

Treasurer, county,^ but the treasurer^ through whom alone payments 
out of the county fund can be made, is specially appointed 
by the Council, apparently on such terms as may be agreed 
between them. But the Council may also appoint medical 
* This rule does not apply to the administrative county of Londoo, 
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oflieets d health, public analysts, sutveyors, auiors, and 
suth other officials as it may deem necessary ; and, although 
the Local Government Act of 1888 made provision for 
ffie transfer to the County Council of existing officers of 
the county, and for the maintenance of existing claims, in 
subsequent appointments the Council has liad an entirely 
free hand. It should be ^vid that no paid official in 
the permanent employment of a County Council, who is 
required to devote his whole time to his county duties, is 
eligible as a member of Parliament. 
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THE STANDING COMMITTEE 

The standing Joint Committee of the Quarter Sessions and 
the County Council of a county is a statutory body created 
by the Local Government Act of 1888, for the purpose of 
dealing with matters jurisdiction in which is shared by 
Quarter Sessions and the County Council. These matters 
include the appointment and regulation of the duties of the* 
Clerk of the Peace, the control (but not the appointment) 
of the Justices’ clerks for the Petty Sessional Divisions 
within the county, and the sharing of buildings w^hich both 
Justices and Council require to use. But its chief and 
most important function is the control and management of 
th^ comity police. 

The Joint Committee is a body consisting of an equal 
number of county Justices and members of the county 
council appointed by Quarter Sessions and County Council 
respectively. The precise numbers are agreed between 
Quarter Sessions and the Council, or, failing agreen^ent, 
are fixed by a Secretary of State. There is, apparently, no 
statutory rule as to the term of office of a Joint Committee, 
but, as a County Council only lasts for three years, it is 

* This adjective is (doubtless) inserted by the Act to distinguish 
between the joint committee of the Quarter Sessions and the County 
Council, and the joint committees which may from time to time be 
appointed by the councils of neighbouring counties. 
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presumed that its portion of members at least will require 
to be triennially appointed. 

. • It was not until the middle of the last century that 
England finally gave up her cherished theory that the 
parish constable was the normal and adequate guardian of 
law and order throughout the jealm. Even so late as the 
year 1833 a comprehensive attempt was made to revive 
the decaying system of parish constables ; but the attempt 
was a failure, and in the year 1856 the legislature at last 
faced the problem of a new and uniform police system for 
the whole kingdom — that is, with the exception of the 
metropolitan area, which was already specially provided for. 
The new scheme is to be found in the “County and 
Thorough Police Act, 1856,*' a statute which, in spite of 
alterations, still continues to be the ruling authority on tlie 
subject. There were originally two great difficulties in the 
way of an uniform scheme — the expense, and the special 
privileges of certain “franchises” or “liberties,”^ which 
claimed Ihe right to maintain their own police. The latter 
V ifficiilty had been already partly got rid of by an earlier 
statute, the County Police Act of 1839 ; but that Act had 
been only permissive in its operation, while the new one 
was to be compulsory and universal. TIh difficulty of 
expense was met by a promise of Treasury contributions 
toiyards the cost of maintaining those county and borough 
forces which should be kept in a due stale of efficiency. 
This plan has since been continued, and we may say now 
that, in addition to the central police Superannuation Fund, 

^ The terms “franchise’’ anfl ‘ ’liberty, ” oiiginally applied to the 
peculiar privileges or exemptions possessed by a certain locality, have 
Icmg since become equally applicable to the localiilcs in which they are 
exercised. The change has many parallels in the English language. 
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esitablisbed in the year 1890, the Treasury pays (through 
the County Councils) half the cost of the pay and clothing 
of the efficiently kept county and borough police forces. ^ ^ 

The scheme of the Act of 1856 was to establish a 
separate police force in every county and in evefy borough 
possessing a certain popi^ion. Leaving the borough 
force for future consideration, we may here sketch in out- 
line the constitution of a county force. 

The police of a county is under the general control of 
the Joint Committee of Quarter Sessions and the County 
Council. This Committee, with the sanction of a Secre- 
tary of State, increases or diminishes the numbers of the 
county force, divicle.s the county into ‘'police districts,” and 
assigns the proper number of constables to each, appoints ‘ 
the Chief Constable for the county, and provides the neces- 
sary buildings for the discharge of the police duties. The 
rules as to the clothing, pay, and accoutrements of the 
police are, with a view to uniformity, prescribed by the 
Secretary of State ; but the carrying out of these riiles is in 
the hands of the Joint Committee. The Chief Constable 
of the county, with the approval of Petty Sessions, apjx>ints 
the specified number of constables in each police district,^ 
with a Superintendent at the head of each, and has even 
considerable powers of dismissal and punishment ; but in 
these and most other matters, he is subject to the genpral 
control of the Joint Committee, which may, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State, organise and distribute 
the county force in such manner as to it may seem fit, pro- 
viding for gradations of rank, pay, allowances, promotions, 
and other details. 

‘ Although there does not seem to be any direct statutory provision 
on the subject, the lines of the police district must follow tbote of the 
petty Sessional Division. 
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But it here very necessary to observe that, although 
the general administration of the county force has been 
titfnsferied to the Joint Committee, the control and 
authority of Quarter Sessions and even of single Justices 
over individual constables has been specially retained by 
the County Councils Act. It ^ would be impossible for 
daily business to be done if a magistrate had invariably 
to appeal to the Joint Committee before obtaining the 
services of a single constable. And so it is expressly 
provided by the Act of 1888 that the Quarter Sessions 
andc even the County Council may exercise, concurrently 
with the Joint Committee, the power of ordering constables 
to perform ‘‘such duties in connection with the Police,” 
»ir addition to their ordinary duties, as they may think 
fit.' Moreover, it is also expressly laid down that the 
change is not in any way to affect the primary powers 
and duties of the Justice as conservator of the peace, 
nor the obligation of constables to obey his lawful orders 
gh^en in* that capacity. And it is presumed tliat the 
s:>iUtory duty formerly laid upon the chief constable to 
attend every Quarter Sessions court of his county, and 
upon the District Superintendent to attend every Petty 
Sessional court in his district, is not in any u ny abolished 
by the new Act, though probably the Joint Committee 
will^prescribe the manner in which it is to be exercised. 

As we have said, one-half of the cost of maintaining 
the coimty police force is paid by the Treasury througli 
the medium of the Exchequer Contribution Account of 
the County Council An elaborate statute of the year 

* This is a delightfully vague power, and might, if exercised by all 
three bodies concurrently, lead to some friction. The Act of 1888 
refers to the Act of 1856, but the latter is equally vague. 
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has now provided a sdioiM by whidi every con- 
stable -who serves a specified time or is incapacitated 
by accident or sickness, is entitled to a pension or sufier* 
annuation' allowance as a matter of right; and the^source 
from which such pension is to come is the pension 
fund *' directed to be established in every area for which 
a police force exists. 1*^is pension fund is made up 
partly of deductions from pay, partly of fines imposed on 
the constables of the force for neglect of duty, partly of 
payments made by other authorities for extia .services 
rendered, and partly by direct contributions from^ the 
Treasury. If at any time a pension fund is unable to 

meet the existing claims upon it, the deficiency must be 
made good by contributions from the “police fund'' of 
the same authority, from the fund available for the 
maintenance of tlie existing force. This police fund, as 
we have seen, is partly provided (in the case of eflScient 
forces) by Treasury subvention ; the remainder is found 
by the imposition of a “police rate,” that is’ to say, a 
sf)ccia] rate for police purposes assessed by the County 
Council upon each police district within its county in 
proportion to the number of constables employed in it.^ 
The police rate is calculated on the basis of the valuation 
for the ordinary county rate, and is collected in the same 
way as, and along with, the county rate. ^ 

Finally, a word as to the position of the individual 
policeman. But we must first point out that the word 
“ policeman " is, if not actually unkno>vn to, at least very 
rarely used by English law. The law knows of “police 
forces,” “ police regulations,” “ police authorities,” and so 

* Thare are, however, some general police expenses to which the 
whole county contributes indiscriminately. 
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on ; and the word ** poUoe ” is used to qualify diose 
persons or institutions who or which are managed by the 
legi^tion we have recently been discussing, to distinguish 
' tliem from the older institutions of the parish constabulary. 

Our modern policeman is technically known to the law 
as a “ constable,” more properly, as a “ police constable,” 
which qualification distinguishes him from the '‘parish 
constable” or “paid constable” appointed under the Act SeeanUt 
of 1872, from the “special constable” temporarily appointed 
by two Justices in apprehension of a riot under the Special 
Constables Act of 1831, and from the “special constables” 
rppointed annually in every municipal borough for use 
in case the ordinary force prove insufficient. 

• '^he position of police constable involves some con- ConitRblc*i 

spcciftl 

sidcrable disabilities, as well as substantial privileges. The disabilities, 
constable may not engage in any private occupation ; and 
although his former incapacity to Vf/fe at parliamentary and 
municipal elections has been recently removed, he may not 
canvass at either parliamentary or municipal elections within 
his 'ounty or borough, lie is subject to special punishments 
which cannot be applied to the ordinary citizen. On the Privileges, 
other hand, he is absolutely protected from suits when 
acting upon a Justice’s warrant,^ even though ll>e warrant 
turn out to be defective ; he is exempted from service in 
the militia and on juries ; assaults made upon liim in the 
execution of his duty are punished with special severity ; 
he is entitled to arrest any one without warrant on 
suspicion of committing a felony, and, if he act 
fide^ is not liable for damages, even though it turn out 
that no felony was, in fact, committed ; and a superin- 
tendent or inspector of police has almost magisterial 
^ The constable mw observe ceruia rules as U> showing his warrant. 
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authority in being entitled to release on bail a person 
charged with an offence punishable upon summary con- 
viction who cannot at once be brought before the Justices. 
Generally si>eaking, we may say that the ordinary police 
constable looks first for orders to his superior officer ; but 
tliat he is bound to obey the warrant of any Justice of 
the Peace who professes to be acting in the scope of his 
duty. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE BOROUGH-- PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 

Although it seems probable that the body of traditional 
usage which the earliest leutonic invaders of Britain 
brought with them made no special provision for large 
centres of population, although the roaming Saxon hated 
the^confinements of what we now call town-life, yet it is 
liardly possible to find authetitic records of a time when 
there was in England nothing in the way of settlement 
beyond the typical agricultural village. Long before the 
Norman conquest, Ve gel traces of that burk from which 
b^tn the character and the name of the modern borough 
are derivec^. There is a curious and suggestive similarity 
bet reeii the original names of the village and the borough ; 
fo. W'liile the the original village, was, as we have seen, 
the hedged or stockaded place, the hurh was the strong or 
fortified place. And it is not a little curious th< \ just 
about the time when the country districts became fairly 
peaceful* and safe under the strong hand of the Tudor 
monarchy, the name tmn should pass, in common language, 
from the village to the borough. With us, “town^' is 
opposed to ‘‘village”; so late as the fifteenth century the 
town was the village. 

When we ask ourselves the origin of the historic centres 
of population in England, we can give, in many cases, no 
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definite answer, certainly no rule of general application 
Artizan and merchant life may have lingered on in the old 
Roman cities, such as London, York, and Chester^ and 
been gradually reinforced by in-drift from the country. 
Some German scholars bid us find the earliest symbol of 
citizen life in the market cross ; but alth6ugh, doubtless, 
facilities for the exchange of goods often led to the growth 
of a borough, many other causes were at work. Small 
groups of houses grew up round the castle of a powerful 
official with a reputation for clemency, around some famous 
shrine which extended the peace of the church to those 
who lived under its shadow.^ And thus, ere Domesday 
Book was drawn up, there had established itself in the land 
a special class of burghers {/mr^enses), who lived in what 
we should now call towns, usually under the protection of 
some great noble, spiritual or secular, who allowed them 
special privileges in return for pecuniary assistance. 

But one very remarkable feature is to be found in all 
these cases. There was always a flavour of serfdom attach- 
ing to the burgess, however wealthy. Whether tit was that 
the earliest burgesses had really commended themselves 
serfs to the lord or religious house under whose aegis they 
had come to dwell, or whether it was that the peculiar 
privilege, possessed by many boroughs, of freeing from his 
lord's claims the rustic who dwelt unmolested in them for 
a year and a day, had branded the borough as a reVuge for 
escapees, it is certain that the theory prevailed that every 

^ Those who wish to realise how a town grew up round a shrine in 
the Middle Ages should visit the chapel of St Anne of Auray, in 
Brittany. A few years ago it was a solitary landmark, round which, at 
pilgrimage times, a few booths were temporarily erected. Now the 
booths have become shops and the pathways streets of houses. 
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burgess had something servile about his position, and that 
practical consequences were drawn from this theory. Not 
only ^jhd the borough-member occupy a position far inferior 
4o \hat of the knight of the shire in Parliament, when 
Parlianient had come to be ; not only was the cringing 
burgess held ap to the mockery of the stout yeoman on the 
Elizabethan stage ; but, in earlier Hays, the servile taint 
which clung around burghership had subjected the borouglis 
to the bitter tax of tallage^ and in the struggle against 
tallage lies the critical point in the earlier history of 
boroughs. 

Now, tallage was a tax peculiarly hateful on two grounds. 

First, that payment of it involved the stigma of serfdom. 

Second, that there were no limits to the number of times 
which it might be levied, nor to the amount which might 
be claimed under it. The lord who lallagcd “ did what he 
would.” In theory, he was only taking from his serfs a 
part of those chaUels, the whole of which legally belonged 
to him, but ^hich his clemency allowed his serfs to retain 
the use ojf. No doubt the theory was glaringly untrue in 
t fact, but long after the “ aids ” and “ scutages ” to which 
*the free man was subject had been strictly limited by 
the Great Charter and by other statute law, tin burgess 
remained .subject to the indefinite tallage. 

Naturally the burgess revolted against the hateful unposi- 
tion, a>id set himself to remove it. His first step was to 
buy off the liability to indefinite taxation by a promise of a 
fixed annual sum (firtna burgt) in its stead. There was Thc/rwa 
at first probably no definite body of persons responsible to 
the lord for this annual render; but the lord was quite 
secure, for, if the sum were not paid, his bailiff simply 
hatTied the burghers under the name of tallage. In this 
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way several boroughs had won the first step towards free- 
dom before Domesday. Chester paid ten marks of silver 
(to king or bishop) ; Lincoln one hundred pounds of jilvcr 
by tale, half to the king and half to the carl ; Oxford sixty 
pounds. But there is no hint ^ as to^who actually paid the 
sums, or how they were collected inside the ’rails. Some 
one found the money, or king’s sheriff and earl’s bailiff 
would know the reason why. 

So the pjocess went on for some two centuries. But 
meanwhile, a most formidable theory made its appearance. 
It often happened that, owing to deaths or failure of a 
feudal line, or perhaps because in reality the borough had 
grown up without special protection, the burgesses of a 
particular place had in fact no feudal superior who claime^ 
tallage. It might have been thought that their position 
w’.as peculiarly fortunate. But it must be remembered that 
Norman William had firmly established the theory that the 
land which had a private lord had alsc; an overlord in 
the king, while the land which bad no priv2^te lord was 
directly “in the king’s hand.” So ran the feudal^ maxim: 
“No lord, no land.” And where no private lord claimed 
to tallage a borough, that borough could be tallaged by the 
king. 

For a long time the only w^ay out of the difficulty was 
for these boroughs to do as the i)rivate boroughs did, viz., 
to buy off the liability to tallage by agreeing to pay u fixed 
annual sum. Very often such a bargain was solemnly 
recorded in a charter^ />., simply, a parchment scroll, in 
which, in return for the annual payment, the king or lord 
granted to the borough freedom from all other claims, and 

^ Except the vogue statement that certain houses in the borough 
were “Ux paying” 
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tte ujes of certain special privileges carefully specified in 
the charter. Thus the whole land gradually became doited 
oyei> with chartered borough< 5 , each relying upon its own 
special cliarter. Thus, too, the history of municipal 
privileges acquired that peculiarly anomalous character 
which It retained down to the gr^it rtTonn of 1835. 
the boroughs which received no charters (and, it i.s to be 
feared, sometimes those which did) were still in (‘vil plight. 

At last brighter days came. A national paihaincnt was 
established, and, from the very first, set itself steadily to 
acquire the sole right of taxation throughoui the land. 
That any authority should now attempt to tax lu^glishmen 
without the approval of Parliament is so inii)ossiblc, that 
^ve are apt to forget the slowness and the bitterness of the 
struggle w’hich brought this result about. I'hough the 
Great Charter laid down the rule that the free man should 
not be taxed .save by the consent of a Common <>)uneil 
of the realm,'’ the wording of the (iau.se was narrow, and 
the royal officials found many a loophole in it. Still, by 
the end*of the thirteenth century, Parliament had won the 
battle as regards freemen’s taxes, only to find its flank 
turned by a daring use of the claim to tallage, h'or, if the 
king could fill hi.s exchequer by tailaging the boroughs, 
where was the Parliament’s dream of complcii control of 
taxation, and pressure upon the king by naans thereof? 

So once again the issue was joined. The king?, figliting 
inch by inch, fell stubbornly back, and, at last, before the 
fourteenth century had run out, the victory was gained, 
tallage without consent of Parliament wa.s declared illegal, 
and the theory of the serfdom of burgesses had gone for ever. 

But this was, after all, only a negative po.sition. The 
borough was exempt from tallage, and, probably, from 
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feudal jurisdiction, but it was too vague an entity to have 
much positive power — to be able to govern its own 
members. The earliest charters are very general in Aheir 
terms, when they attempt to describe the persons to whom * 
their privileges arc granted. The king grants privileges to 
“ niy citi/(ms of London,” to “ my barons * of the Cinque 
Ports/' to “my burgesses of Nottingham,” and so on. 
There seems to be no definite body capable of acting as 
trustee of llu‘ town’s privileges, no corporation, as we 
should say. The townsmen were not organised. It is, in 
fact, one of the very hardest things to say what constituted 
biir;;hership in the eleventh or twelfth century. 

But, although there was no one organism which summed 
up and cxpiessed the whole life of the borough, there wer^ 
ohen germs which might well form the nucleus of such an 
org<inism. I'lven where the borough had grown up out of 
a .single township, there would .still l>e the old town-moot of 
the original settlers or their descendants, who still held the 
ancient homesteads of the‘ town. Around them, in more 
recently built dwellings, jealously excluded, no doubt, from 
the sacred circle of ancient householders, was the con- 
stantly increa.sing group of newcomers, whom hopes of 
pr(^fit had attracted towards the borough. In these cases 
mere ownership of one of the old tenements, without proof 
of descent, ('fieri gave to the owner and his descendants 
a right to b(' c onsidered members of the privileged class. 
Wlu-Te the borough was originally a group of townships, it 
scem.s, in many cases, to have organised itself spontaneously 
on the model of a hundred^ with a representative moot 
and a leet jury of the twelve senior landowners. Here 
again would be opportunities for further development, as 
^ The word “ baion " oiiginally meant simply “liege maiL” 
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the town court and the jury acquired more and more 
distinctness. Most important of all» the borough may GiM. 
fea^e originally owed its importance to its position on one 
of the great trading routes; and then, in all probability, 
there woul<J be a giid or hanse of merchants, an association 
for the purposes of commerce, existing by licence of the 
king ; and this gild would have its elder brother or 
alderman^ as well as its ordinary members. 

Out of these scanty materials there gradually grew up, Mayoi, 
by a process so silent that we cannot trace its definite 
lines, our familiar organisation of mayor^ aldermen^ and 
burgesses — not necessarily as the universal type of borough, 
hut as the orthodox type, to winch others tended to 
* conform. The burgesses include all the privileged dwellers 
in the borough, sonietintes acting in a primary body, as 
in the old township moot, more often ihrougli an elective 
council, like ihe courts of hundred and shire. The 
aldermen arc the senior members of tfie gild or gilds, 
sometimes* chosen by the burgesses at large, .sometimes 
only by the gild brethren, who, however, must often have 
been identical with the burgesses. The ?nayor {major)^ 
though his name probably comes from Latin-speaking 
countries, is either the lord’s bailiff or reevr, or else the 
elected foreman of the leet jury — the majo, tt jurati, 
Bet^i^en these two alternatives the distinction is, of course, 
vast ; it implies all the difference between the Government- 
appointed maire of the French commune^ and the elective 
mayor of the modern English town. Gradually Elngland 
declared in favour of the present model. London, whicli London, 
at William’s death had only a “portreeve” (probably 
appointed by the bishop), wrings from John Lackland the 
right she has ever since possessed of electing her own 
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mayor. But London is, of course, far in advance of other 
boroughs, and we must probably allow at least another 
hundred years before the leading tyi>e of mayor, aldenfien, 
and burgesses becomes, not universal, but even general. 
The fact that Edward I., in organising his ^Parliament, 
gave separate represenution to the boroughs, seems to 
prove the importance which the latter had acquired by the 
end of the thirteenth century, though there is a certain 
very plausible theory which denies that, in the original 
scheme of Parliament, it was ever intended to give 
separate representation to any but royal boroughs, i.e.^ 
boroughs in the hand of the king.' On the other hand, 
the fact that tlie shenlf and not the mayor was made the 
returning ofticcr in the paiiiamenlary boroughs, goes far* 
to shew that there was no well recognised type of borough 
constitution, even at the end of the thirteenth century. 

And even after mayor, aldermen, and ^ burgesses had 
madt; their appearance, there yet remained one most 
important ste[) to be taken before the borough organisation 
could he considered complete. This was the recognition 
of the borougli as a legal personality, a corporation^ or, as 
the lawyers called it, persona ficta. Until this point was 
establislied there would be endless difficulties about power 
to hold lands, power to make by-laws, powder to use a seal, 
power to sue and be sued, — about those ordinary bu%ne$s 
acts wliich an individual can do without question. 

* Orlain it is that, for the first century of its existence, the borough 
rej)i l amentation in rarliament vacillntc,s m a most mysterious way. In 
one year a borough uill send members, in another not. Some 
histori«in& are inclined to attribute this to purely casual circumstance^, 
prosperity or otherwise of the lx)rough in question. This is very 
unlike medic\al notions. The position of the Scotch “royal burghs “ 
considerubly strengthens the theory in the text. 
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Suppose, for example, a dying citizen left part of his 
land ‘'to the good town of X.” Who would be legally 
entitled to enforce performance of the will ? 1'he existing 
burgesses? Suppose one of them died, what about his 
lieirs? Again, according to legal theory, if land belongs 
to several* persons jointly, none of them can commit 
trespass upon it. In this way a handful of citizens might 
appropriate the whole benefit of the gift. It was not 
until the existence of the fictitious person, or corporation, 
comprising all the burgesses for the time being, and yet, 
in the eye of the law diiferent from all of them, not until 
this legal personality was recognised, that the position of 
the borough could be deemed really safe. And we ('annot 
, pirt this consummation much before the close of the 
fiiteonth century. 

Curiously enough, its realisation was almost immediately 
followed by a dark period in municipal history. 'J'he great 
oj)portunities for individual enterprise offered liy the dis- 
coveries of the sixteenth century, and the expansion of 
trade consequent thereon, seem to have llir()wn the muniri- 
pul offices into the', hands of interior men. The rich 
merchant found himself quite able to stand aUme ; he 
ceased to care much for the small affairs of his borough. 
Naturally, municipal politics tended to beco’. timid and 
corrupt, and the tendency was accentuated oy the new 
praftice, adopted by tlie later Tudors, of manipulating the 
borough representation to check the growing independence 
of the House of Commons. Since- the reign of Hdward IV. 
it had become the practice to grant the right of sending 
members to Parliament in borough charters; and the 
Tudors shrank from forcibly cancelling these chartered 
rights. But it was easy, in the then state of constitutional 
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law, for the Crown to create new borough constituencies 
out of little towns in which royal influence could easily 
intimidate or buy over the municipal officials, who would 
practically control the elections. It is to the saintly Edward 
and the glorious Elizabeth that we owe our first wholesale 
creation of ‘"rotten boroughs”; and Janies atid Charles 
followed suit. 

But there was even worse to come. For, after the heroic 
attempt and failure of the I^ong Parliament and Cromwell 
to purge the parliamentary constituencies, the Restoration 
made of the municipal boroughs not merely hot beds of 
political conuption, but elaborate engines for the extortion 
of money and the persecution of dissenters. By threats, 
by vexatious persecutions, by tlie forfeiture of older charters 
and the grant of new municipal constitutions on a close 
oligarchical basis, the later Stuarts made oi the whole 
borough .system an offenc<' which stank In the nostrils of 
whoever was honest in England, and which lingered on, 
in deserved infamy, till the besom of a refonivjd Parlia- 
ment arrived to cleanse the Augean stable. • 

Then came the great Royal Commission of 1833, 
a thorough and .systcmalic enquiry into the circumstances 
of the 246 towns which claimed to exercise municipal 
privileges. The condemnation pronounced by the Com- 
missioners, after two years of patient investigation, is 
complete and sweeping. Inefficiency, anomaly, cor* 
ruption were everywhere prevalent As to the first 
point, the Commissioners say calmly : “ It has become 
customary not to rely on the Municipal Corporations for 
exercising the powers incident to good municipal govern- 
ment. . . . They have the nominal government of the 
town ; but the efficient duties, and the responsibility, have 
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passed to other bands.” ^ Upon the second point, the 
truth of the Commissioners’ accusation may be illustrated 
by the fact that there were, in one borough and another, 
no less than twenty-two different ways by which admission 
to municipal privileges could be acquired, eleven different 
ways of appointing a Recorder, thirteen of appointing a 
Town Clerk, and at least seven different kinds of governing 
bodies. As to the last charge, wc may sim[»ly refer to the 
facts that in a large number of cases vacancies in the 
privileged bodies were filled, not by open election, but by 
co-optation by the surviving members, and that, of 246 
corpdrations, only were in the habit ul 

publishing accounts, 

b The great Municipal Reform Act of i»S35, which followed 
upon the Report of the Coi7imi>su)n, though it affirmed the 
general principle of an uniform system of municipal corpora- 
tions, only included in its scope 178 of tiie borungiis 
reported upon, and left the rest for further treatmeiii. 
Many of Hhese have been since bioiighl within tlie 
general* plrai, and, after a second commissjon iiad rr- 
ported in 1876, a .statute of the )ear [jiaui^ally 

put an end to all municipal ('oiporations not falling 
within the provisions of ihe gen<'ral scheme It.^jiiilated by 
the new Act of the preceding session. We nia therefore, 
now say that, virtually speaking, all tiie 30J munieip.'l 
boroughs of England and Wales are regulated by the pro- 
visions of the Municipal Corporatioirs Act of 1S82 and its 
amendments (for of course the Act hrfS been amended). 
The great exception is the City of London, which is still 
governed by its ancient constitution. 
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One of the most important effects of the legis^lation of 
the early thirties was to draw a complete line of severance 
between parliamentary and municipal functions in^tl^e 
boroughs. Not only were the boundaries of the borough 
for parliamentary and municipal purposes^ often made 
entirely different, but a{l connection between the parlia- 
meritary and the municipal franchise was taken away. The 
mere fact of hurghership no longer gave even ^prim& facie 
claim to the parliamentary franchise. Though, doubtless, 
in the vast majority of cases the man who was a parlia- 
mentary voter for a borough was also a burgess, he claimed 
the two rights by totally different titles. And the converse 
did not by any means hold. This distinction has since 
been strictly maintained, and we have therefore to deal# 
now witli two totally different kinds of borough, the parlia- 
mentary and the municipal. With regard to the first, only 
a few words will be necessary ; for it belongs rather to 
central than to local government. 

A, — The Parliamentary Borough, 

The parliamentary borough is now simply a definitely 
prescribed area for the registration of parliamentary electors 
and the election of members of parliament. Of these 
areas llicre apjjcar to be at present 143 (including^ the 
City of Londoi'.)-^ Many of them, no doubt, coincide 
in name, and not a few also in area, with municipal 
boroughs ; but, for all that, the Parliamentary and the 
municipal borough are certainly distinct in idea, the 
former being a mere electoral area, while the latter is a 
self-governing unit. And, in many cases, there is no 
’ Cenws Returns, 1S91, 
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identity at ail In I »ondon some aietropoUtan boroughs have, 
and some have not, parliamentary namesakes ; in the country 
■■the •smaller municipal boroughs have ceased to be parlia- 
mentary, while the parliamentary boroughs of Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Newcastle-under-Lyme, and 
Reading, tnough they assume the,names, yet have not tlie 
areas of their municipal synonyms. If we wish to ascertain 
the boundaries of a Parliamentary borough we must dig 
them out of ope of the three great Parliamentary Distribu- 
tion or Boundaries Acts of 1832, 1867, or 1885, according 
to the dale of its creation. There is no general authority 
on the subject. If we wish to know the boundaries of a 
municipal borough, we have merely to look at its charter. 

A parliamentary borough has, however, cerUtin re.seni- 
blances to, as well as differences from, a municipal borough. 
If it returns more than one member it is nearly always 
split up into “ single member ” divisions, which are a good 
deal like municipal wards, except that the latter generally 
have threif members instead of one. .Snll more imi»ort- 
ant, the preparation of the lists of voters, bolli for 
parliamentary and for municipal elections, goes on con- 
currently in places which are within the limits both of 
IKirliamentary and municipal boroughs; and. a euiiuus 
freak of history, the parliamentary and municip.j fianchiscs, 
so violently separated in 1832, h.ave since li tided once 
ofore to uniformity, f inally, the mayor, who is [irimarily 
a municipal official, is, generally speaking, leuiining officer 
for any Parliamentary election which talces plate within the 
limits of his municipal borough. 
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B. — The Municipal Borough. 

All municipal boroughs existing at the passing of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, which were then subject'^ 
to the provisions of the Act of 1835, are now governed by 
the provisions of the Act of 1882; all boroughs since 
incorporated liave beet? put on the same footing; all 
boroughs which, though existing in 1882, were not subject 
to the general law, have, as we have seen, since been 
deprived of their municipal chaiacter. We may say, there- 
fore, that the Municijial Corporations Act of 1882 virtually 
lays down the law on the subject of municitial corporations 
generally. Indeed, the official definition of a municipal 
borough is now “any place for the tune being subject to 
the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882”; and if any unin- ‘ 
corporated town wishes to get itself made into a borough, 
it must petition His Majesty for a charter of incorporation 
under that Act, first giving notice lu ilie County Council 
of its County, and to the Local Government Board, After 
due time lias cla[)scd, and upon approval of the petition by 
a Committee of the I’nvy Council, His Majesty may grant 
a charter of incorporation, which may prescribe the 
boundaries of the borough ^ and the wards (if any), and fix 
the number of councillois to be elected for borough and 
wards. But, with the exception of making provision for 
temporary arrangements, tlie charter can do no mor^ ; it 
merely extends to the towm the provisions of the Municipal 
Corporation Acts. 

In every municipal borough the corporation or legal 
personality of the borough consists of mayor, aldermen, and 

* The Act does uot expressly say so; but a power to fix the 
boundaries of wards implies a j)ower to fix the boundaries of the 
borough. 
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burgesses.' But all powers belonging to the corporation may 
be exercised by the council of the borough, whicli, curiously 
4[;^ough, may contain persons who are not burgesses. We 
•shall therefore have to speak of mayor, aldermen, council- 
lors, and burgesses. Taking these in order of dignity, 
and beginning with the lowest rank, we take first tlie 
(i) Burgefis, who may be defined as any person who, 
being duly^ qualified,® is registered on the burgess roll 
of the borougli. Every person (male or female) who 
has during the twelve months preceding the 15111 July 
in any year occupied any building within the borough 
rated to the relief of the poor, has resided in the borough 
or within seven miles thereof during sucli twelve month.s, 
4^nd has paid all rales which have been assessed in re- 
spect of such property up to the 2olh July immediately 
following, is qualified to be enrolled as a burgess, unless 
he is under age, is an alien or felon, has been within the 
preceding twelve months in receipt of poor relief, or is 
disqualified by any specific Act of Parliament.'^ 

The l^iLirgesses form the primary body of the corporation, 
♦ but a burgess takes no direct share in the administration 
^ of borough affairs other than in the election of councillors 
and auditors, or in connection with Private Hills promoted 

* A certain complimentary distinction exists between u “ city ”01- 
the “citizen,” and the “borough” or the “burgess,” and much 
historiial learning has been expended in slating the etiquette of the 
point. For practical purposes there is no shadow ol differ cnce in 
English Jaw, which knows nothing of “ citizens.” All are “ burgesses.” 

* An unqualified person who gets himself enrolled as a burgc^is may 
be entitled to vote as a burgess, or rather, it may be impossible to 
prevent him so voting. But, for all that, b'- is not a burgess. 

* The Corrupt Practices Act of 1883, which disqualifies for 
certain periods all borough electors who have l>cen found guilty of 
corrupt or illegal practice at a Parliamentary election. A similar rule 
prevails in the case of municipal elections. 
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by the Council Occasionally town meetings arc held for 

the furtherance of public objects^ and a burgess has, primA 

facie^ a right to use any of the public buildings or co^venv- 

ences provided by the council ; but there is no direct pro-«^ 

vision, as in the case of parishes, for the participation of the 

primary body in the duties of administration.' U'he electoral 

duties of the burgess will appear when we speak of — 

(2) The Council, which consists of a number of 

councillors fixed by the charter of incorporation, or by 

subsequent Order in Council or Act of Parliament, and 

distributed amongst the divisions or wards into wiiich the 

borough is divided for electoral purposes, in the proportion 

of three councillors, or some multiple of three, to each 

ward. No person can be elected a councillor unless h«,i-,» 

is either (i) a burgess, or, (2) a person who is disqualified 

for enrolment as a burgess solely i>y the fact of non- 

residence within the seven-mile limit, and who possesses 

certain properly qualification in the borough, whilst he 

resides not more than filleen miles from the municipal 

boundary.- Hut no woman, no one who is an elective 

auditor or assessor of the borough, or who holds any paid * 

ofiicc in the gift of the council (other than that of mayor * 

or sheriff), or who is in Holy Orders, or is the regular 

minister of a dissenting congregation, or w*ho is directly 

or indirectly interested in any contract w'ith the council, 

o 

* Every burgesi Ii.ls, li')vvevcr, the right to ctiiitiu the administration 
of the council, and, if need be, to compel it to perform its legal duties 
and to abstain (roni illegal acts. 

“ This appears to be the effect of the iith section of the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882 ; but as a champion specimen of puziling 
draughtsniwimship, the section may l)e commended to the study of those 
who believe in Parliamcntury legislatwn. The section first declares 
that every councillor requites a pmperty qualificaiiun, and then that 
be docs not, 
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no one who is a bankrupt, or who has been found guilty 
of corrupt practices at a parliamentary or municipal election, 
occupy a seat on the council ; and if a burgess ceases 
* to reside for six months within the borough, he loses his 
qualification as councillor (unless otherwise qualified), even 
though his n^me remains on the biygess roll. Councillors 
hold their seats for three years, the senior third of the 
members for each ward (or for the whole borough in the 
case of a borough not divided into wards) retiring every 
1st November. Any one who refuses corporate office is 
liable to a fine. Casual vacancies in the council, causal 
by death, refusal to accept office, dis(|ualifu'atioii, or re- 
tirement, are filled up in pieciselytbc same way as ordinary 
•^ vacancies, l)y the electors who, but for the vacancy, w’ould 
!)e the constituents of the holder of the seal; but the person 
elected to fill a casual vacancy only holds ofiae till the 
expiry of the term for which tlie original member was 
elected. The election of councillors jiioceeds by ballot, 
and each etector has as many voles as there arc vacancies 
to be fiKed , but no elector may give more than one vote 
to one candidate, and no elector may vole in more than 
one ward.^ 

(3) The Aldermen, one-third in number of the coun- 
cillors, are elected by the latter from their own 1 imber, or 
fromjjersons qualified to be of their number. I’he aider- 
men are elected for six years, but the senior half retire 
triennially. Aldermen are members of the council, but any 
seats which they occupied as councilIor.s at the time of 
'heir election as aldermen arc thereby vacated, and new 
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councillors are elected to fill them. The election of 
aldermen takes place on the 9th November in the triennial 
year, at the quarterly meeting of the council, and is^ coS- 
ducted by open voting papers handed in to the chairman^ 
of the meeting. Each councillor may give as many votes 
as there are vacancies^, but he may not give more than one 
vote to any candidate. An outgoing alderman may not 
vote in the first instance, but if he happens to be chair- 
man of the meeting, he has a casting vote in case of 
equality. According to the general rule in municipal 
elections, a retiring alderman, if otherwise qualified, is 
eligible for re-election. 

The only special kmetion perfoimed by the aldermen as 
such appears to be that of acting as returning officers iif 
ward elections. An alderman, however, is not elected 
foi a ward, but for the whole borough, and must, therefore, 
as returning officer, take the ward assigned to him by the 
council. The aldermen arc supposed to constitute the ex- 
perienced or permanent section of the council, but as the 
council it.self is, by reason of the fact that its 'ordinary 
members only retire by thirds, virtually a permanent body, 
the existence of a special section, virtually co-opted by 
elective councillors, hardly seems necessary. In social 
matters the alderman takes precedence of the ordinary 
councillor ; but his legal qualifications and disqualifiqations 
arc the same a.s those of the ordinary councillor. 

(4) The Mayor is the chairman and president of the 
council, annually chosen by the council, either from among 
its owm members or from among persons qualified to be 
such. The mayor i$ a member of the council, and his 
acceptance of office does not vacate his ordinary seat. 
The qualifications and disqualifications of the ordinary 
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councillor apply to him, except that on the one hand he 
may receive remuneration for the performance of his duties, 

^n(4 on the other, two months* absence from the borough 
is sufficient to disqualify him for holding his office. He 
acts as president and chairman of all meetings^ of the 
council or ihy of its committees whicii lie is present, he 
represents the borough on all official and ceremonial occa- Mnyoi And 
sions, he is tx-officio a Justice of the Peace for the borough 
both during his year of office and that which succeeds Jasticea. 
it,^ and when engaged in the business of the borougli, he 
takes precedence of all ordinary Justices but not of a stipen- 
diary magistrate. If the borough is not divided into wards, 
he also acts as returning officer at municipal elections. 

The mayor may appoint in writing, from among the aider- 
men or councillors, a deputy to act for him on any 
occasion at which he may not be present. 

The mayor, aldermen, and ordinary councillors con- 
stitute, as we have said, the council of the borough, 
the body •through which alone the corporation of tlie 
borougli is, as a general rule, cajiablc of acting. But 
there is another group of office holders who arc neither 
members nor officers of the council. These arc the 
auditors, 

(S) The Auditors of a borough, three i . number, 
are ^tinual officers, one appointed by the mayor from 
among the members of council, the olhei two elected hy 
the whole of the electors of the boroufjh acting together, 
from among those who arc qualified to be, but are not, 
actually members of council.*^ It is the duty of the 
auditors to audit half-yearly the accounts of the borough 

^ Unless, during the second year, he becomes disqualified to be mayor. 

‘Neither town clerk nor tieasurer U eligible as auditor. h 
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treasurer before they are submitted to the l,ocal Govern- 
m^nt Board. 

We have now to consider, first, the duties which W 1 t/v< 
the lot of a borough council, and, second, the machinery 
hy whkh those duties are performed. 

But, with regard to.^the duties of a borough council, 
much of our work has already been done. For many of 
the most important municipal functions arise from the fact 
that almost every borough is (as wc said) an urban i^niiary 
fihtrict, and that it.s sanitary authority is the borough 
council. The borough council will therefore have all those 
powers and duties in the matters of drainage, gas and water 
sui)ply, prevention of the spread of disease, registration of 
U>dging-housos, management and maintenance of streets, * 
provision of markets and public recreation grounds, and 
housing of the working classes, which, as we said, belong to 
every urban sanitaiy authority. Beyond this, every borough 
council is now entrusted with many of the powers contained 
in the i’own Police ( latises Act of 1S47, an Act which 
formerly only applied in jilaccs which had specially 
adopted it, but whose powers have now been largely 
conferred, by the terms of the Public Health Act, on every 
urban sanitary authority, though they are naturally of more 
importance in boroughs than in extra municipal districts, 
d'hese powers include the management and direction of 
public traffic, especially on occasions of public ceremonial, 
the prevention of fires, the oversight of places of public 
resort, the licensing and control of ^lackncy carriages, and 
the regulation of public bathing. It is as urban sanitary 
authority, too, that a borough council adopts (after due 
preliminaries) the provisions of the Public Libraries Act of 
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1893, the Baths and Wash-houses Acts» the Burial Acts^ 
and other optional statutes, and distributes the technical 
eduption grant made by the county council. In fact, we 
may say that, whenever any statute or scheme has been 
passed or imposed for the benefit of the inhabitants of a 
borough, the borough council will^be the authority to put 
4l|C statute or scheme into operation and to enforce its 
provisions. In all boroughs with over 10,000 inhabitants Education, 
this is now the case in regard to elementary education, 
which formerly, as we shall see, was managed by a 
separately elected School Board. But even then, if 
there was no School Board, the School Attendance Com- 
mittee was appointed by the borough council. 

This identity of function renders it here only necessary 
to speak about two very important branches of the councirs 
duty, — its administration of the borougl) property, and its 
control of the borough police. 

Property. — Generally speaking, all properly which is 
destined for the general use and advantage of the inhabitants 
of a Uprougb, unless it is specially vested in some otlier 
body or persons, or unless it is to be used for ciiaritable 
purposes, is in the legal ownershiji of the corpnratiun, and 
is administered by the council. And where the ’ uirgcsse.s of Tnist 
a borough or some of them were in their corpui. v. capacity, 
before the passing of the Municipal Corporati(»n:> Act of 
183^, trustees jointly with any other pcr.son.s or bodies, and 
their continuance as trustees is n(it fi^rbidden by t)ie Act 
of 183s, or the later Act of 1882 (as, for example, in 
the case of charities), the power of appointing new trustees 
on the occurrence of vacancies will belong to the council. 
Furthermore, a municipal corporation, even where it has 

H land. 
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not otherwise power to hold land ” in mortmain,^ ^ inay 
buy five acres of land for public purposes without special 
permission ; and any other land whiclx it may require it^ 
may buy with the approval of the’ Local Government 
Board. But it may not sell or mortgage any corporate 
land without the approval of the Local Government Board, 
and its power to grant leases without a similar approval is 
restricted within very definite limits, to prevent the borough 
anticipating its future revenue.^ The council may borrow 
from the Public Works Loan Com missioners^ apparently 
without the approval of the Local Government Board, any 
sums which it may require for building or re-building its 
public buildings, and may mortgage the borough rate to 
secure repayment. L\en where existing works are being 
administered in the borough by bodies acting under special 
provisions, the borough council may, if it thinks fit, agree 
to take over the as.sets and liabilities of such bodies. On 
the other hand, it is expressly provided the Municipal 


* It i^an anrienlly eslablishH rulr of Lnjj!ish law that no corporation 
(ccclrsiaslic’al l» ‘^rrular) may hol-l 1an«t wiihoul a permission from the 
Crown (c.iilc<l a “ licence in morim.un ”). The reason for the role 
originally lay in the fact that as a corpoiauon. having perpetual succei- 
sion, nuy never come to an end, the ordinary incident of “ escheat,” by 
which, on f.nlme ot ht-ir?, a man’s land went back lo his lord, might 
never occur uiih a corporation, and thereby the lord he defrauded. 
But the rule of mortmain is much older than corporations. The ff^r/ua 
maftui was often that of a lo whose service land was given. The 
rule has loecn lately relaxed in favour of various public oWjccti* 

• The rule is that a leajic without fine may be made for thirty-one years, 
or, with or without fine, of land used or to be used for building purposes, 
for a term not exceeding seventy-five years. But there are savings for 
cases in which other rules prevailed before 1835. result of the re- 
strictions is that municipal property Ls often let much under its real value. 
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Corporations Act that an]f ecclesiastical patronage belonging 
to the corporation, either in connection withstand owned by 
i^ orjn any other way, shall be sold as soon as possible, 

•under the directions of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and, until such sale, shall be exercised by the bishop of 
the diocese which it is situate^. There arc special improper 
provisions^ which prevent, or are aimed at preventing the b^rmigh 
use of corporate funds for the purposes of parliamentary 
election^ but in its legitimate capacity as trustee of the 
interests of the borough, the council may support or oppose, proceed^ 
at the expense of the corporate property, parliamentary 
proceedings in connection with measures which it may 
deem for the advantage or disadvantage of the borough. 
ir-iBut such support or opposition cannot be undertaken 
without the sanction of an absolute majority of the whole 
council given at a meeting the object of which has been 
specially advertised, nor without certain other necessary 
preliminaries. 

Police. —As we have said, the extra-metropolitan police 
forces of the country are virtually now eithf^r county or 
boiough forces, the parochial constable bei?ig only used to 
^supply deficiencies. We have already dealt with the coinUy 
police. We have now to deal with the boremgh h rcc. 

But, in the first place, it must be noticed that a is not Sotma 
every borough which has its own separate police force. 

The general idea of the first modem police statute, the 
Lighting and Watching Act of 1833, was^ that boroughs forces, 
with less than a population of 5000, if lhc7 chose to 
maintain a .separate police force, should do so entirely 
at their own expense. The Municipal Corporations Act 
of 1882 prohibits the establishment of any new police 
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force in a borough having less than ao^ooo inhabitants. 
And the l.ocal Government Act of r888 has now provided 
that all boroughs v/hich, according to the cens^js of 
1881, had a population of less than 1 0,000, shall for the^ 
future be considered for police purposes as part of the 
administrative countiec in which they arc Situated, It 
remains, therefore, that no borough can maintain its own 
separate police force, unless in i88i it had at least 
10,000 inhabitants; and, as a matter of fact, less than 
onc-half of the existing municipal boroughs maintain 
their own separate police. 

Where, however, a borough has its own separate force, 
this force is under the special control of a Watch Com- 
mittee, fiom time to time ap[)ointed by the council from - 
amongst its own members, but not containing more than 
one-third of the whole number of councilloi-s, exclusive 
of the mayor, who is ex-officio a member. The watch 
committee, w'hich may act by a quorum of three, appoints, 
suspends, and discharges the Chief Constable and the 
ordinary borough constables, passes regulations *1'or the 
conduct of the force (which regulations must be sent 
quarterly to the Secretary of Slate), and generally controls 
the w'orking of the borough police, A borough constable, 
when appointed, has the powers and duties by common 
law and statute of an ordinary constable, and may apt not 
only within ilie borough itself, but within any county of 
which the borough forms part, or which lies within seven 
miles of the borough limits. Within this radius he must 
obey the lawful commands of any Justice of the Peace> 
but he has a general power to arrest any idle and 
disorderly person whom he finds disturbing the public 
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peace, or whoro he justly suspects of intention to commit 

a felony, and to take him to the nearest watch-house, 

y^he^e, however, he^tnay be bailed by the constable in 

charge, if he cannot immediately be brought before a 

magistrate, Any person who resists, or incites any one Resisting 

else to rcsTst, a borough constable in the execution of [^nstalSc. 

his duty, is liable (in addition to other legal penalties) 

to a fine of £5, recoveral»lc on .summary conviction. 

On tlie other hand, a constable who is guilty of neglect Rnnish- 

disobedience may be suspended by any two Justices bojouph 

of the borough or by the Watch Conmmtcc, or may be 

>'ntenced to iniprisonment for ten days or lo a fine piopcr 
- , * . ' . conchtcl. 

of 40s. by a court of summary jurisdiction, or may, 

finally, be dismissed by the Watch ('ommiltee or the 

::unvicting court. 

With regard lo tlic expense of maintaining a borough ('osiof 
police force, we find that it may l>e provided for from 
several sources. In the first place, if the Secretary of 
State shalP have certified that during the prc('eding year 
the fofte has been maintained in a slate of cifu iency, both 
as regards numbers and dcsciplmc, thi* county council 
will, out of its “ I'xrhecjuer ( ontribution Aci ount/’ pay irrasury 
to the borough council a sum equal to one 1 df of the 
costs of the pay and clothing of the force during that year, 
and ^ this sum may even be augmented if the County 
Council is very rich in Government funds. 

Furthermore, if, at the passing of th^- Municipal Cor- Watch 
porations Act of 1882, the borough council was entitled 
10 levy a wa/f/t rate uj)on the boruugh or any part of it, 
they may still continue lo do so, and the proceeds, although 
they will be payable into the general borough fund, will be 
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primarily devoted to the payment of police expenses. The 
watch rate is levied upon the occupiers of the hereditaments 
liable, not on the valuation for p 9 or rate, but upon 4i 
special valuation based upon the net annual worth of the ' 
premises to a tenant on repairing lease ; and where a part 
only of any parish within the borough is lia&le to watch 
rate, the overseers must make a “ separate rate ” on the 
premises liable, and this rate must be allowed by two 
Justices in the same way as a poor rate. Any person 
aggrieved thereby may appeal to the Recorder of the 
borough, if there be one, if not, to the next Quarter 
Sessions for the county. But no watch rate may exceed 
eightpence in the pound in any one year ; and no separate 
rate may exceed twopence in the pound beyond the watcli 
rate. If the county council grant, and the watch and 
separate rales are not sufficient to provide for the expenses 
of the police, the remainder must be pact out of the 
general funds of the borough ; but the salaries, wages, 
and allowances of the force, though fixed by” the watch 
committee, are subject to the approbation of the council, 
though a court of quarter or petty sessions may, of its own 
discretion, order special rewards or compensation to be 
paid to a borough constable for special diligence, or for 
injuries received in the discharge of his duty. 

Before leaving the subject of borough police wei may 
notice that, in addition to the borough force, where it 
exists, every borougli must have in reserve a force of 
“special constables,'^ to act if occasion should require. 
Those special constables are appointed every October by 
two Justices having jurisdiction in the borough, and may 
consist of as many inhabitants of the borough, not legally 
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exempt from serving the office of constable, as the justices 
may think fit These constables are regulated, not by 
. the^ County and Borough Police Act, but by the Special 
Constables Act of 1831. They can only act when ordered 
to do so by a warrant of a Justice having jurisdiction in 
the borough, and this warrant* must stale that, in the 
opinion of the Justice, the ordinary police force is in- 
sufficient to maintain the peace. Each special constable 
is entitled to the sum of 3s. 6d. for every day* during 
which he actually serves. 

We now come to the constitutional machinery by means 
of which the borough council performs its various functions. 

This machinery may be considered under the four heads 
of by-laws, committees, officials, and finance. 

(i) By-laws . — In addition to its power, as urban sani- 
tary authority, to make by laws and regulations under the 
Public Health. Act, 1875, a borough council has a general Anu, 
power to make by-laws “ for the good rule and govern- 
ment of ftie borough, and for prevention and suppression 
of nuTsances not already punishable in a summary manner 
by any Act in force throughout the borough.'" This very Mode of 
sweeping authority, however, is considerably modified by oidmary 
the manner in which by-laws must be mad and their 
scope \^en made. In the first place, no o-'dinary by- 
la^^an be passed at any meeting of the council, unless 
at least two-thirds of the council are present. And no 
such^ by-law comes into operation until forty days after 
a copy of it has been fixed on the town hall,^ and another 
copy sent to the Secretary of Stale. In the meantime, 

^ The Act does not say that the copy is to remuiD fixed up during 
the whole forty days ; but, presumably, such is the intention. 
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His Majesty may, by Order in Council, disallow the by- 
law or any part of it, which thereupon 'comes of no 
effect. But by-laws made by thp. council as I3irban 
sanitary authority under the Public Health Act require 
the confirmation of the Local Government Board, not 
the allowance of the Secretary of State; an^ it appears 
from the wording of the Acts that, if a contemplated by- 
law can be made under the provisions of the Public Health 
Act, it must not be made under the general power conferred 
by the Municipal Corporations Act In the second place, 
the amount of penalty which can be inflicted by an 
ordinary by-law of a municipal corporation is limited to 
Thirdly, the superior courts of law possess the 
right, upon any case coming before them which involves 
reliance on a municipal by-law, to declare the by-law 
invalid, either because it plainly transcends the limits of 
the powers conferred by the Municipal Corporations Act, 
or because it is an unreasonable exercise of such powers. 
Many of us will remember the case of th^ Croydon 
magistrates, whose by-law prohibiting Sunday mus*ic was 
uncompromisingly set aside by the Queen^s Bench Division. 
Where a by-law is valid it can be enforced by summary 
conviction of offenders before a court of Petty Sessions. 

( 2 ) Committees . — It would be impossible, ev'en if the 
members of the council gave their whole time tQ^thc 
performance of their public duties, for a borough council 
to perform all the duties which fall to its lot in full 
meeting. As a matter of fact, the council divides its 
duties into departments, and confides the discretionary 
or administrative side of each department to a committee 
selected from its own body, the executive or ministerial 
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side to various officials, reserving only to itself the power 
to confirm oAdisallow the proceedings of committees and 

Every borough council has a discretionary power to 
appoint any number of committees of a general or 
special chdUtacter, which it may aieem necessary. And 
in some cases the appointment of a committee is com- 
pulsory — if the borough maintains its own police, a 
Watch Committee must (as we have seen) be appointed, 
and the Education Committee and (in boroughs with a 
population of 50,000) the Distress Committee are likewise 
statutory. But the proceedings of every committee, whether 
compulsory or not, require confirmation by tlie council. 
The minutes of a committee meeting, duly cotxfirmed and 
signed by the chairman, are evidence of what took place at 
the meeting, at least until the contrary is proved. A com- 
mittee meets ^when summoned by its convener. The 
council itself must meet quarterly, on the 9th November, 
and such bther days as the meeting on the 9th November 
decides. But a meeting may at any time be summoned 
by the mayor, or on the motion of five members. 

(3) Officials . — In its municipal character every borough 
council must appoint a town clerk and a trea' 'rer, and in 
its charftcler as urban sanitary authority, it must appoint 
a medical officer of health, a surveyor, and an inspector 
of nuisances, as well as such assistants, collectors, and 
other officials as are necessary to enable it to perform its 
duties. As a matter of fact, the council of a great 
borough has a most elaborate staff of officials, consisting 
of engineebi, accountants, clerks, messengers, porters, and 
so on. Of these it is only necessary to speak in detail 
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of the town clerk and treasurer, the sapitary officials 
having been already described in another chapter. 

The Town Olerk is the head of th^ permanent bovnugh 
staff, and his office is essential to the due performance of 
the councils duties, since no order for the payment of 
money out of the borough fund is valid unless counter- 
signed by him or his deputy. Consequently it is specially 
provided that his office shall not be left vacant more than 
twenty-one days. The Town Clerk holds office at the 
pleasure of the council, and receives the salary agreed on 
between him and them. The council may appoint a 
deputy to act during his absence or illness. The Town 
Clerk is the Registrar and Secretary of the council, and 
virtually acts as its legal adviser, except where it is 
deemed expedient to have professional advice. All 
documents belonging to the borough are in his custody, 
and a copy of a borough by-law certified \^y him is primA 
facie evidence of its existence. He plays a most important 
part in the preparation and custody of the burgess rolls, 
and directs the prosecution of offenders against municipal 
by-laws. 

The Treasurer, who must be a distinct person from the 
town clerk, is, like him, appointed by the council to act 
during its pleasure, at the salary and upon the otiier terms 
agreed upon between them. No payment frotn ^the 
borough fund can be made by any one but the treasurer, 
and he, as we have seen, can, as a rule, only pay money 
upon receipt of an order signed by three members of the 
council and countersigned by the town clerk. The 
treasurer also prepares the accounts of the borough, and 
is generally responsible for the due execution of the 
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financial duties of the council. Like all other borough Security, 
officials, but V> a greater extent than most of them, he 
give security for the due performance of his office, 
an<i, if he is guilt^ of defalcation, he can be proceeded 
against in a summary manner. 

This briftgs us to the consideration of municipal 

(4) l^inance^ which we may consider under the two as- 
pects of income and expenditure. Besides its income from incomes, 
subventions,, from its property, from fines and penalties for 
offences against its by-laws, of wdiich nothing further need 
be said, the main sources of a borough council’s income 
are loans and rates. 

The general power of borrowing possessed by a borough Loans, 
council appears to be strictly limited to loans for the pur- 
pose of enabling it to acquire land, or to erect any building 
which it is authorised to build. But it will be remembered, 
that, as urban sanitary authority, it has very extensive 
powers of borrowing for sanitary purposes, and this com- 
bination t)f powers often results in a large permanent ^ 

indebtedness by a borough council. Generally speaking, 
the council cannot buy land for any but strictly public or 
sanitary purposes, but a recent statute has given it the 
power, upon the request of a volunteer corps to acquire 
land for» the military necessities of the corps, and it may 
bog^ow money to enable it to fulfil such purpose. But 
a loan raised by a borough council always requires "the 
sanction of the I.,ocal Government Board, which, as a con- 
dition of its consent, may stipulate for repayment either by 
instalments or by a sinking fund. The loan may be instaJ- 


secured either upon the land proposed to be purchased, or 
upon any other land belonging to the corporation, or upon 


ments. 

Sinking 

fund. 
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the borough fund or the borough rate, and either by way 
of mortgage, or by debentures or annuity certificates under 
the Local Loans Act of 1875. 0 * 

Finally, any deficiency in the borough fund must be 
made good by the imposition of a borough rate, which 
may be ordered by the 'council to be made arid levied by 
the overseers of the parishes within it. Generally speaking, 
the council adopts the valuation for the time being in tdtce 
for poor rate purposes, and it has a right to inspect all 
assessment books in the hands of the overseers ; but, if 
it pleases, it may order an independent valuation to be 
made. The council divides the total amount required for 
borough rate among the parishes or parts of parishes com- 
prised in the borough, according to their respective ratable 
values ; and where the whole of a parish is within the 
borough, the overseers simply add the amount which they 
are ordered by the council to pay for borough rate to the 
poor rate collected by them in the parish. But when only 
part of a parish is in a borough, they must make'a separate 
assessment on the part within the borough. The overseers 
of any parish, or, in the case of separate assessment in a 
divided parish, any individual affected, may appeal against 
the rate to the Recorder of the borough at the next Quarter 
Sessions, or if the borough have no Quarter Sessions, to the 
next Quarter Sessions for the county. But (probably]^ the 
appeal cannot question the total amount of the rate, only 
the incidence or distribution of it. All payments on account 
of borough rates go to the borough fund, to the fund 
applicable to the general purposes of the borough, which 
includes all rents and profits of land, all "proceeds of 
securities belonging to the corporation, and all penalties for 
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offences against by-laws except those parts which are 
payable to in^rmers. 

The outgoings from the borough fund may be classed 
into iwo great divi^ons, — those which are payable, as of 
course, without special order or authority, and those 
which reqiffre special sanction* Che first class includes 
the salaries and allowances of the mayor, recorder, 
stijiendiary magistrate, town clerk, treasurer, clerk to the 
justices, and other officials of the council, and any sums 
certified by the Treasury as payable in respect of a 
municipal election petition. The second comprises re- 
gistration expenses, the expenses of coiporate buildings, 
coroners* fees and fees payable to a clerk of the peace, 
^the wages, salaries, and allowances of the borough con- 
stables, the expenses of prosecutions, and all other expenses 
properly incurred by the council, or any other authority 
on behalf of the borough, l^ayments on account of this 
latter division require either an order of the council, signed 
by three members, and counter-signed by the Town Clerk, 
or (Irf the case of rewards to constables) of a court of 
Quarter or Petty Sessions, or the express direction of an 
Act of Parliament. Where the borough possessed its own 
court of Quarter Sessions before the passing the Local 
Government Act of 1888, it will not be liable to be assessed 
to {jhe county rate, unless at the census of 1881 its 
population had fallen below 10,000; but it will be 
liable to pay to the county treasurer <he costs of the 
prosecution and maintenance of all offenders committed 
fay the borough magistrates for trial at the county assizes. 
And, where the borough was not before 1832 exempt 
from contributing to general county expenses, it continues 
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liable to contribute to such expenses, though it is not 
assessed to the county rate. But when jibe grant of a 
court of Quarter Sessions is made after the passing th$ 
Local Government Act of 1888, the gt^ant will not iijterfere 
with the power of the county council to assess the borough 
for the purposes of the* county rate. And wHfere there is 
no court of Quarter Sessions the borough is, of course, 
part of the county for rating purposes. 



CHAPTER XII 


SPECIAL TYPES OF BOROUGH 

In the last chapter we considered the normal type of 
municipal borough, the type to which all places claiming to 
be boroughs must conform. The one exception to this 
uniformity was, as we saw, the existence of the borough 
police force ; some boroughs maintaining their own police, 
others being, for police purposes, part of the county in 
which they are situated. 

But now we must deal, in conclusion, with certain 
special types of borough, which possess one or more special 
features, in addition to those already dealt wath. The 
special featifres may be enumerated as (i) a separate Com- 
missi orP of the Peace ; (2) a separate Court of Quarter 
Sessions ; (3) a stipendiary magistracy ; (4) a borough civil 
^ court; (5) the organisation of a judicial county; (6) the 
organisation of an administrative county. Of thcv features 
in their order ; but it must be remembered that the existence 
of ong neither, as a rule, implies nor excludes the ptissession 
of others. The distribution is arbitrary, and often the 
result of historical accident. Whether a borough does or 
does not possess such and such a feature is a question of fact. 

(i) Separate Oommissiozi of the Peace. — It has long 
been the practice for the Crown to issue a separate Com- 
mission of the Peace for certain boroughs, and its right to 
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do so on petition of a borough council is expressl/reserved 
by the Municipal Corporations Act. h will be re- 
membered that in its mayor and ex-mayor^a borough has 
always one, sometimes two, ex-officio jpagistrates, bu^^any ^ 
boroughs (some 120 in all) have also Justices sf>ecially 
appointed by Commission on the recom mentation of the 
lx)rd Lieutenant of the county to the Lord Chancellor. 
But it must be carefully remembered that where a borough 
has only a separate Commission of the Peace, without a 
separate Court of Quarter Sessions, the jurisdiction of the 
county justices is not excluded from the borough. In such 
a case the county Justice can act within the borough in the 
same way as in the rest of the county. 

Although a borough Justice is appointed in the same 
way as a county Justice, he never needed the special 
property qualifications of the latter. If he occupies any 
rated premises in the borough or resides within seven miles 
of it, that will be sufficient. He need not even possess 
burgess qualification. He will have the sapae powers 
within the borough as the county Justice within thepounty. 
The borough council must provide a suitable Justices' room ; 
and every public court held by two borough magistrates will 
be a court of Petty Sessions for the borough. The Justices 
of a borough appoint their own clerk, who must not be a 
member of the borough council nor clerk of the peace for 
the county. ^ 

(2) Separate Quarter Sessions. — The grant to a borough 
of a separate court of Quarter Sessions is likewise in the 
discretion of the Crown ; but, inasmuch as the grant of 
Quarter Sessions to a borough will, even now, seriously 
affect the juiisdiction of its county, a sealed copy of the 
grant must be sent, within ten days after its receipt, to the 
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clerk of the ^eace for the county in which the borough is 
situated. \ 

T^e grant of a court of Quarter Sessions puts the 
borowh almost on’^tKe footing of a county so far as local 
judicial business is concerned, and the county Justices will 
have no jurtsdiction in the boroughf though, by arrangement 
with the borough council, they may occupy a Sessions House 
jointly with the borough magistrates. A Quarter Sessions 
borough will require the following additional officers : — 

(a) A Recorder^ appointed by the Crown, but paid by 
the borough council such salary as His Majesty 
directs, within the limits named by the council in 
their petition for a Quarter Sessions. The Recorder Qualiflca- 
must be a barrister of five years* standing j he becomes 
ex-officio a Justice for the borough, and he takes 
precedence in the borough next after the mayor. He 
may not, during his term of office, represent the 
borough in Parliament, nor be a member of the 
borough council, nor be stipendiary magistrate for 
the borough. But he may be appointed revising 
barrister for the borough, and he may represent 
any other constituency in Parliament. The Recorder Duties, 
acts as sole judge of the court of Qua:<^r Sessions 
in aU judicial business, and sits either with or without 
jury, as the chairman of a county Quarter Sessions 
i^ould do. But he does not, as Recorder, undertake 
the administrative business of Quarter Sessions ; he 
does not allow or make rates (though, as we have 
seen, he may hear certain rating appeals), or grant 
liquor licences, although, in his capacity of Justice 
of the borough, he may take part in any Quarter 
Sessions having jurisdiction in such matters. The 
o 
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Recorder may appoint a deputy to act for him in 
case of unavoidable absence or sickn^s, and, upon 
request of the borough council, he may appoint 
an assistant Recorder to preside bver a secon^xourt 
when there is a pressure of business. But the assistant 
Recorder must ha^e been previously apjnroved as a 
suitable person by a Secretary of State. 

(d) A Clerk of the Peace, appointed by the council, who 
will have the same powers within the borough as the 
corresponding official in a county. But the borough 
clerk of the peace holds office during good behaviour, 
and he may not be the same person as the clerk to 
the borough justices. He may be paid either by fees 
or by salary ; but any table of fees drawn up by the 
council must be confirmed by a Secretary of State. 

{c) A Coroner, also appointed by the council, to act 
in the borough as a county coroner does for the 
county. But it is expressly providerf by the Local 
Government Act of 1888, that in the case of boroughs 
with a population of less than 10,000 at the census 
. of 1881, the powers formerly belonging to the 
borough council in respect of coroners shall be trans- 
ferred to the county council of the county in which 
the borough is situated. # 

Formerly, too, the grant of a court of Quarter Sessions to 
a borough practically made it a county for administraCive, as 
well as for judicial purposes. But substantial exceptions to 
this rule have been introduced by the Local Government 
Act of 1888. In the first place, as we have seen, a grant 
of Quarter Sessions to a borough after the coming into 
operation of that Act will not in the least interfere with 
the rights of the county council, which will be able, as 
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before, to levy the county rates in the borough, and will 
exercise the |idministrative control formerly exercised in 
the borough by the Quarter Sessions of the county, except 
in t^se matters wAich, by the Act, are specially reserved 
to the Justices at Quarter Sessions. But even }n the case 
of Quartet Sessions boroughs cheated such before the 
Local Government Act of 1888, if at the census of 1881 
they had less than 10,000 inhabitants, all the former 
powers of borough Justices a fid couticii in respect of pauper 
lunatic asylums, public analysts, reformatory and industrial 
schools, fish conservancy, explosives, and main roads 
are now exerciseable by the county council, and the 
borough area is now assessable to county rates. In 
smh a case His Majesty may, on the petition of the 
borough council, revoke the grant of Quarter Sessions, 
and even the Commission of the Peace, so that the 
borough will become part of the county for all but purely 
municipal purposes. Further than this, in the case of 
ait boroughs with a population by the census of t88i 
of \cm than 10,000, the former powers of the borough 
cnuficil in respect of police, analysts, contagious diseases 
of animals, destructive insects, gas meters, weights and 
measures, and explosives, are now exerciseablt '-nly by the 
county council. 

(j) A Stipendiary Magistrate may, by virtue of cer- 
tain Acts of Parliament, be appointed in any urban 
district with a population of 25,000, on in any municipal 
borough. In a borough, the stipendiary magistrate is 
appointed by the Crown on the petition of the council, 
which petition states the amount of the salary which the 
council is willing to pay. The stipendiary magistrate 
must be a barrister of seven years' standing, he holds 
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office at the pleasure of the Crown, receives from the 
borough council the salary assigned by tl^p Crown (not 
exceeding^ the amount named in the petition of the. 
council), is ex-officio a Justice for tlft borough, a|^S, in 
the execution of his office, takes precedence of all 
other borough justices,* including the mayor. * Generally 
speaking, he has the powers of two ordinary Justices, 
and, when sitting in his judicial capacity in a borough 
which has its own Commission of the Peace, he constitutes 
a Petty Sessional Court with powers of summary juris- 
diction. But he has not the administrative powers of 
Petty Sessions, though he may act as a licensing Justice 
for any district wholly or partly within his jurisdiction. 
There arc, it is believed, nineteen provincial stipendiary 
magistrates ; twelve acting under the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, and seven under local Acts. But these figures 
do not pretend to be exact. 

( 4 ) A Borough Civil Court. — In a few cases (about 
twenty in all) a boroiigli possesses its own loca4 court of 
civil jurisdiction, whose powers have not been superseded 
by the County Courts Acts. These courts are always 
survivals of ancient institutions, and are not looked upon 
with much favour by the legislature. Examples may be 
seen in the Liverpool Court of Passage, the Tokey Court 
of Bristol, the Provost's Court of Exeter. If there a 
Recorder in the borough to which such a court belongs, 
he will act as its judge, unless the appointment of judge 
is regulated by local Act of Parliament, or unless a 
barrister of five years^ standing acted at the passing of 
the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835. ^ 

no Recorder in the borough, the official named in the 
charter, or the customary official, appointed by the 
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borough council, acts as judge. The Town Clerk acts as 
Registrar, unless the council appoints some one s^iecially to 
the office. Tne court must be held for Urials of law and 
factNat least four 4imes a year, and there must be no 
greatCT interval than four months between any two 
sessions. 

Where a borough has its own Quarter Sessions or its 
own civil court, the burgesses are liable to serve as jurors, 
unless specially exempt, in both courts. The clerk of the 
peace summons jurors for the Quarter Sessions, the 
Registrar for the civil court. But the burgesses of a 
Quarter Sessions borough are not liable to serve as jurors 
at the county Quarter Sessions. 

(5) Oonnties of Cities or Towns. — A county of a city or 
town may be defined as a borough which obtained the 
full organisation of a county before the passing of the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1835. 1^^ institution is 

an anomaly, and only tolerated from that veneration for 
tradition which is one of the most persistent features of 
Engltsh politics. In fact, it has been considerably 
trenched upon by the provisions of the Local Government 
Act of 1888. 

The great features of the old county of a ^ My or town 
were tha> it possessed its ow-n sheriff, and that us-sizes were 
sp^ially held in and for it. The former feature it still re- 
tains^ for by the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882, every 
borough which is a county of itself must appoint a sheriff 
on the 9th November in each year. Generally speaking, 
city and town sheriffs are governed by the same law as 
county sheriffs ; but the property qualification of the city 
or town sheriff may be in personalty, and lie can only 
be called upon to perform the customary duties. He is 
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entitled to the customary fees of his office.^ As to the 
holding of assizes, however, it has long beex^ the practice, 
in certain easear, to direct that offences arising in these 
privileged boroughs shall be tried in theAadjoining cou^ies ; 
and this practice has been confirmed in the case of six 
boroughs by the Local Government Act of 18^. There 
are altogether eighteen counties of cities or towns. 

(6) County Boroughs. — Finally, the Local Government 
Act of 1888 constituted a special class of some sixty large 
boroughs which, at the passing of the Act, were either 
counties of themselves or had populations of not less than 
50,000. A borough in this class, which is to be known 
by the name of “ county boroughs/^ is practically exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the county council of its county, 
and its borough council has most of the powers which 
were conferred by the Local Government Act of i888 
upon county councils, except the powers conferred in 
connection with parliamentary elections. But the con- 
stitution of the borough council is unchanged l/y its new 
position, and for most pur[)()scs the Act merely operafes to 
confer new powers on the councils of the specified 
boroughs. An equitable adjustment of the financial 
relations between the county borough and its county in 
respect of local taxation licences and probate duties must 
be come to, and may be revised by order of the Ltupal 
Government Board after every five years. And assizes 
are not held in the borough, the latter must contribute a 
proper share of the costs of the county assizes ; while if it 
has no separate court of Quarter Sessions, the borough 
must contribute to the expense of Quarter and Petty 
Sessions for the county, and to the expenses of the county 
coroners. It must be carefully remembered that there is 
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no /connection between a county of a city or town 

and a county borough, though the same place may be 
both. For there are many county boroughs which are not 
coupes of towns, %nd, on the other hand, a few counties 
of cities or towns, such as Lichfield and Poole, which are 
not count^ boroughs. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE KDUCATION AUTHORITIES 

State education in England is provided through and by 
local authorities. These authorities are : in county 
boroughs, boroughs with over 10,000 inhabitants, and 
urban districts with over 20,000, the councils for those 
areas ; and in all other areas, the county councils. Each 
of these local authorities administers education, as it 
administers gas, or water supply, or any other important 
branch of its work, through a committee. The Education 
Committee, however, is a special statutory creation of the 
Education Act, 1902 ; and to understand its working we 
must become acquainted not only with the Act, but svith 
some outlines of the system which the Act superseded. 

The State did not directly undertake the work of educa- 
tion till the year 1870. Before that time the bulk of such 
education as there was had been provided by thck. Estab- 
lished Church and other religious bodies, by eleemosyn^ 
foundations, and by private enterprise, aided, in sbme 
oases, by State grants. But in 1870 was inaugiilhated a 
great national scheme. The w^holc of England and Wales 
was mapped out by the Education Department into 
** school districts.'’ In each of these the State endeavoured 
to secure for every child at least an elementary education 
either at one of the privately-provided schools (whicK 
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thenceforth b^ecame subject to State inspection), or at a 
new class of State-provWcd schools. For these purposes 
every school district had either a School Attendance Com- 
► mitte^ or a Schooh Board. The function of a School 
Attencmnce Committee was to enforce attendance at 
privately-pAvided schools in districts where no publicly- 
provided school was considered necessary. In districts 
where State schools were provided, such schools were pro- 
vided and managed out of the rates by School Boards, on 
which' the duties of a School Attendance Committee also 
devolved. The districts were numerous ; every municipal 
borough was one, and every jiarish not within a borough 
was also, primarily, one ; though the whole of London was 
made a single district, and there was another local excep- 
tion at Oxford. The School Boards were elected directly 
every three years by the burgesses in boroughs and by the 
ratepayers elsewhere. The School Attendance Committees 
were nominated, — in boroughs by the borough councils 
from among the ranks of their members, and in most other 
'cases*by the Guardians of the Poor, 

The features to be noted about this system were four ; 
(l) the areas of the authorities were numerous, and, 
except in London and the boroughs, very sm: !!; (2) the 
authoriti« dealt only with elementary educatioii ; (3) the 
priqpipal authorities, the School Boards, were directly 
elected ; (4) there were two quite distinct classes of schools, 
the publicly-provided or “ Board ” schools, and the privately- 
provided or “ voluntary ** schools, the Board schools only 
being supported by the rates. After 1891, when parents' 
fees were practically abolished and ** fee grants " from the 
Education Department to all elementary schools (condi- 
tional on efficiency) took their place, voluntary as well as 
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Board schools became largely dependent Qn the State's 
revenues, besides being subject te the State's control. But 
t\o local authority controlled, and no local revenue sup-* 
ported, the voluntary schools. / 

Such was the national machinery for elementary educd- 
tion prior to 1902. Concurrently with it there had been 
developed under the Technical Instruction Acts, 1889 and 
1891, a not inconsiderable framework of technical educa- 
tion. But this was under a different set of local authorities, 
the county councils and county borough councils, and stood in 
no organic relation to the work of the elementary schools. 

The Education Act of 1902 swept away the first three 
of the features enumerated above, but it did not wholly 
obliterate the fourth, — the distinction between “Board’' 
and “ voluntary,’' or, as they are now termed, “ provided " 
and non-provicled " schools. It first abolished the 
School Boards and School Attendance Committees and, 
by implication, the old distribution of the country into 
school districts. It made over not only elementary, but 
secondary and technical education to the councils of 
county boroughs, boroughs with over 10,000 inhabitants, 
and urban districts with over 20,000, and in all other 
districts to the county councils. Any given place, there- 
fore, can now never acknowledge more than One local 

Education Authority for all branches of education. <But 
. « 
this authority can only administer through a committee, 

which must be constituted in accordance with the statute ; 
and, in the case of the “ non-provided ” schools, the con- 
trol is divided to some extent between it and a partly 
independent body, the managers. 

We must, therefore, to explain the working of 
authorities, describe — ^ 
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(i) The Education Committee. — Any iJouncil which is 
an authority fq;r elementary education must establish an 
Education Committee, in accordance with a scheme made 
• by the^^uncil and approved by the Board of Education ; 
and all matters relating to the council’s action as an educa- 
tion authority, except raising a rate or borrowing money, 
stand referred to this committee. The council is to do 
nothing regarding any such matters before receiving and 
considering the report of the Education Committee upon 
them. * 

The constitution of the Education Committee varies Conititu- 
witb*th«ff councirs scheme ; but every scheme must include ea"cation 
certain features. At least a majority of the committee commitieeji 
have to be appointed by the council, and (except in the 
ca^e of county councils) must be members of it. Other ' 
members of the committee may be appointed by the 
council on the nomination or recommendation of outside 
bodies (including associations of voluntary schools) ; and 
the council* itself may select outside persons, who pc/svsess 
'sducafional experience, or arc acquainted with the needs 
of the various kinds of schools in the area tor which the 
council acts. Every scheme must provide for the inclusion 
of women as well as men among the members c the com- 
mittee, msftrriage being no disqualification. The only dis- 
qualification for membership is the holding of any office, 
or place oj profit, or the possession of any share or interest 
in any contract or employment, which would disqualify for 
membership of the council appointing the committee; and 
this disqualification is not to apply to any college or school 
teachers as such. Where, as may especially occur in 
couqty areas, there ire local reasons for appointing more 
than one Education Cbmaaittee, this may be done ; and in 
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some instances^ different councils may co-opi^ate and form 
a joint Education Committee, to deal wifh a composite 
area. 

(2) The Managers. — The old Sthool Board Usually ^ 
delegated the practical administration of a Board school to 
a body of three Managers ” whom it might* appoint or 
remove as it pleased. The voluntary schools, which were 
not subject to the Boards, were similarly managed by 
trustees, — persons privately appointed under the trust-deeds 
which defined the uses to which each school and Its school 
property should be applied. By the Act of 1902, the con- 
stitution of the “ Managers ” for each class of schools is 
defined, and their powers restricted. In the case of “ pro- 
vided’^ schools {t\e. ex-Board schools and new schools 
provided by the local education authority), the local educa- 
tion authority, if it be also the immediate local authority, 
appoints all the Managers ; if it be not, it appoints two- 
thirds and the immediate local authority one- third. In 
the case of a “ non-provided ” {i.e. ex-voluntm’y) school, 
the local education authority, if it be also the imm'ediate 
local authority, appoints one-third of the Managers ; if it 
be not, it appoints one-sixth and the immediate local 
authority appoints one-sixth ; in either case the (privately 
appointed) trustees appoint two-thirds, who m*e called 
“foundation managers.” Thus, for instance, out of wery 
six Managers for a “ non-provided ” school in a |ural area, 
the county council, which is the education authority, 
appoints one, the parish council, which is the immediate 
local authority, appoints one, and the trustees appoint 
four. It will be seen that while the education authority 
(acting through its Education Committee) has a deej^sive 
voice in choosing the Managers of a “provided” school, 
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the Manager^ of a non-provided '' school include a 
majority indep|ndent of the Education Committee, and 
represent a force in counterpoise to it. The terms of this 
* counte^oise are deiiihed in the statute. In all that relates 
to securar education, the Managers are bound to carry out 
the^structfons of the Education tommittce.^ The im- 
mediate management is, however, in the Managers* hands ; 
and thjy have power to appoint or dismiss teachers, The 
Education Committee’s part is to inspect, and to approve 
or disapprove the appointment or dismissal of teachers; 
except that it may not disapprove merely on religious 
grounds. In “provided” schools, no religious creed or 
formulary may be taught other than what is called “ un- 
denominational religion.” In “ non-provided schools 
religious instruction may be given, and its type determined 
by the Managers, in accordance with the trust-deeds. 
Parents may, if they please, withdraw their children from 
religious instruction. 

Having t)utlined the extent of the powers exercised by 
the Eflucation Committee in respect of the two classes of 
elementary schools, we may sum up what the local educa- 
tion authority (acting through its filducation Committee) is 
bound to do. It is l^ound to ensure a supply (»f ^'lementary 
education* to all children of school age, and enforce such 
chil4ren*s attendance at school It acts thus in place of 
the old §chool Boards and the old Scliool Attendance 
Committee alike, though its duties are further defined in 
connection with its limited control over the “ non-provided ” 

* If they refuse, ^*the local education authority shall, in addition to 
their other powers, have the power themselves to carry out the direc- 
ticm^iD question as if they were the managers"'* (2 Edw. VII. c. 42, 
i. 7 (0 WO 
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school^r^ It must examine the su|Bciency^of these from 
timV to time, and call on the Managers to extend them if 
necessary ; and if the Managers decline, must either execute 
^he extension itself (making the school a ** provided ” > 
school), or erect another school. * 

Secondly (and here ‘the “ must becomes “Ihay ”) it has 
extensive powers in respect of higher education. Some 
of these powers have come down to the local education 
authority from powers which it exercised before 1902 as 
authority for “ technical instruction.’* Very soon after the 
county councils came into existence, it became ' the custom 
tfor Parliament to make large annual grants (known as the 
“whiskey money”) from the general Inland Revenue, to 
enable them to subsidise or organise technical instruction, 
to assist which county and urban councils were also em- 
powered ^ to levy a rate in aid. These grants and powers 
remain as part of a wider scheme now devolved on the 
local education authority. “ Higher ” education, as defined 
by the Act of 1902, goes beyond the “technical instruc- 
tion ” of the Technical Instruction Acts. It includL'S any 
education which is not elementary. The local education 
authority may, alone or jointly w'ith others, establish or 
subsidise institutions for any kind of secondary or technical 
education, or for the training of teachers, or promote 
university education. Excepting religious education, Jliere 
is no type of education which it may not freely develope ; 
provided, as we shall see, that it does not overstep certain 
financial limits. 

The funds requisite for the purposes of elementary 

^ Heginoing with the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 
1S90. 

“ By the Technical Instruction Act, 
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education are obtained by the local education authority 
from the following sources : 

(a) J^eSy paid* by the children or their parents. These 
' were practicallv abolished as a consequence of* the 
FIgte Grant Act, 1891; though provisioi^ is made j^n 
the Act of igo2 for the fe# cases in whiah they 
linger. 

(d) Par/ianientary grantSy which may be made upon con- 
ditions prescribed by Parliament or the Board of 
Education. 

{c) Loans. An education authority may borrow for the 
purposes of the Elementary Education Acts, 1870- 
1900, or of the Education Act, 1902, in the case of 
a county council, as for the purposes of the Local 
Government Act, 1888, and in the case of an urban 
council, as for the purposes of the Public Health 
Acts ; but the money borrowed by an urban council 
is to be bt)rrowed on the security of the fund or rate, 
^'out o^ which the expenses of the council under the 
^ct of 1902 are payable. 

(jf) Th£ Education Rate, This is levied by the same 
machinery and from the same sources as the rate 
4evied by the education authority in its other capacities 
as a ^ocal governing body. 

The effect of the Act of 1902 was to make ih^ rates 
available for the first time for “ non-provided as well as 
“provided” schools. The only difference left between the 
two as regards finance is in the cost of providing and main- 
taining the school buildings. For those of a “ npn-provided ” 
school, the trustees are financially responsible ; and*if they 
neglect their responsibility, the authority can compel them 
to diacharge or to surrender or close the school 
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Ei>r higher education the local education authority 
obtains funds from two sources : ^ 

(a) The whiskey money already mentioned (p. 222). 
(h) A raie, levied like other rates^.but not to exceed a . 
penny in the pound, if the education authority is m urban 
council^ or if it is a bounty council, not to Vsxceed two- 
pence, “or such higher sum as the county council with 
the consent of the Local Government Board may fix/* 
Owing to these financial restrictions, the education 
authority’s powers regarding higher education are far 
more limited than at first sight might appear. 

P'inally we must note, that all these education authorities 
work under the eye of the Board of Education, a depart' 
ment which for long was a committee of the Privy Council, 
The but was made a Board with an independent President in 
ilducation. ^^99* educational matters, it discharges towards the 
local authorities, on behalf of the central government, 
functions similar to those discharged in other matters by 
the Local Government Board. Its main lever is>the annual 
Parliamentary grant, which passes through its hand*, and 
on the distribution of which it has a good deal of influenqp. 
It may also, where a local authority disobeys or defaults, 
make Orders, which can be carried into effect by a writ of 
mandamus. , 

Such is our present national education system, .^bout 
330 local authorities deal with elementary eddtation, 
instead of about 3300 before i9«« ; all elcmentwy schools 
come in some itfeasure under their control, *and are sup- 
ported by the rates which they levy; and these same 
authorities have a wide discretion, though restricted funds, 
for dealing with higher education. The points at which 
the system still occasions bitter dispute concern the i^ela- 
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tion ot these authorities Hjb "the non-provtded schools. 
They are ; (t) The '^ppointimSa# and dismissaLof teachers 
by bodies of thanagere, of whoid a minority are nominated 
“ by the education authority, and a majority by the repre- 
sentatives of a particular religious denomination; (2) the 
teaching of denominational religioils by the ordinary school 
teachers ; (3) the paym^C^Xor such teaching out of the 
rates. It is beyond our province to express a judgment on 
such ^fk>ints ; we should, however, mention, that a Bill to 
alter the law upon them passed the House of Commons 
by large minorities in 1906, but was rejected by the House 
of lx>rds. 



chapter XIV 

PECULIARITIES OF LONDON GOVERNMENT 

The metropolitan area is governed by local authorities 
constituted differently from those elsewhere, and the powers 
which we have described in the foregoing pages are differ- 
ently distributed between them. The anomalies are chiefly, 
though not entirely, to be explained on historical grounds. 
Metropolitan vested interests were stronger than provincial, 
and resisted reform longer ; and when reform came, it 
came differently. The area now falls for most purposes 
into two divisions — the City of I .ondon and 4he County of 
London. The city has one main local authority, — its 
Corporation. The county has a County Council for its 
whole area, and some twenty-eight metropolitan borough 
councils, which divide the area between them. The 
powers of the City Corporation correspond closely to tjhos^ 
of a county borough. But the relation of the London 
County Council to the metropolitan borough councils is 
not exactly that in which the council of an ordinary c^)t*nty 
stands to the council of a non-county borough^ithin its 
area. The first clue, then, to the London labyrintl^ is to 
describe the authorities for these three areas, — the City of 
London, the County of London, and the metropolitan borough, 
— and their respective functions. 

(i) The Corporation of City of London* — The Cily is 
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2n area of about a^quare mile the heart of London. 

The Corporation contots of a Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and , 
Councillors, 4 ho are^not elected by the ratepaycSIs of the 
'area as such, buty>y the ^Miverymen,” that is, the mem- 
bers of the city companies, which^are the descendants of 
tb^ meditftral trade-gilds, — the Ironmongers, Goldsmiths, 
Fishmongers, Merchant Taylors, eta The aldermen, un- 
like those of any other modern English local body, form a 
second chamber, sitting apart from the Common Council. The 
They fill the office of Lord Mayor by an annual succession coScil." 
in order of seniority, though there is a formal election by 
the Common Council. These peculiarities have a historical 
interest ^ they represent the sole survival of the undemo- 
cratic corporations which prevailed in the boroughs before 
the Municipal Corporation^ Act, 1835. 

Apart from education, which throughout London devolves 
exclusively on the London County Council,^ the City Cor- 
{joration has fhe principal powers and duties of a county its 
borough council. In its area it is the sanitary authority, 
the highway authority, and the police authority. It main- 
tains several of the London bridges, and owns and controls 
several markets, not all within its own area. Its aldermen 
are all ex-officio justices of the peace ; and amr^i^^. numerous 
powers connected with the administration of justice it has 
a court of its own, the Mayor’s Court, for the trial of civil 
actiofls which fall into certain categories. The City Cor- 
poration tt strong in its historic prestige,. and in the wealth 
of thr tested interests concerned to maintain it. Its 
encodes object (i) that it is undemocratically constituted; 

^ For educational purposes the City Corporation ranks as a^metro- 
poliHun borough council, and bus the same minor powers of appolntiiig 
mazugers, advising on school sites, etc. 
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(a) that it exempts the^ichest square ^ile in jj^ndon from 
liability to contribute to London’s |^eneral county rate. 
The first objection has been partly parried ill recent years 
by the Corporation’s undoubted efficiency ; but there ^ems 
no way of parrying the |Scond. * 

(ii) The London County OonneiL — The countylif London 
and its council were created by the same Local Goyemment 
Act, *888, which brought the county councils intajbeing 
elsewhere. London outside the City had previously been 
made a unit for some purposes by the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act, 1855. The area of the county, as now defined, 
is much less than that of ** Greater London,” but it contains 
about 13 1 square miles, and at the census of 1901 had 
4,536,541 inhabitants. The council consists of 1 18 coun- 
cillors and 19 aldermen. The councillors are elected 
triennially, two from each of the county’s parliamentary 
divisions, upon the ordinary county council franchise. The 
aldermen are elected by the council for six years. The 
council also elects annually from among its owa^ members 
a chairman, vice-chairman, and deputy-chairman. ' 

The London County Council is not the sanitary authority, 
but it exercises many of a sanitary authority’s functions,-^ 
in some superseding or supplementing, in otliers super- 
vising, and in others duplicating, the general sarv,tary duty 
committed to the metropolitan borough councils. Thps it 
deals with main sewerage itself, while the borough cdiincils 
attend to their local sewers and drains, subject dtf a certain 
degree of supervision ; it is, too, the authority to carry out 
the Housing Acts, while the borough councils may also 
take powers to erect workmen’s dwellings. Again, though 
the borough councils are the highway authorities, the 
county council is the authority for effecting street improve- 
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mentSt for (ith means of transit (e^, tramwaysX 

and for provij^ng an managing bridges, Thames tUDnel% 

. and ferries, other tnan those kept up by the City. 

Amopg its other^multifarious undertakings, it manages 
Londbn’s Fite Brigade, London’t^ parks and open spacer, 

(some fell are maintained by borough councils), and Lon- 
don's asylums (excepting those under the Metropolitan 
Asylt^s Board), while it sends members to the central 
body ** established for the administrative county of London 
under the Unemployed Workmen’s Act, 1905. The chief 
power which it has not, and the ordinary county council 
has, is the control of the police in its area, the Metropolitan 
police being directly administered by the Home Secretary. 

By the London Education Act, 1903, which followed 
closely the lines of the Education Act, 190s, described in 
the last chapter, it became the local education authority 
for the entir^ Londpn area, succeeding to the duties of the 
London School Board, and acquiring, like the other county 
councils, powers to widen its “ technical instruction ” scheme 
intcf a scheme of “ higher education.” 

(iii) Tbe ICetropolitan Borough Oonncils. — These were Metro- 
established by the London Government Act, 1899, which 
divided the county of London into twcnty-ei^/it very un- Councils, 
equal areas, and gave a metropolitan borough council to 
earji. The electorate is the same as for the London 
County Council The councillors, like county councillors, 
are all elected together, and all retire together every three 
years, -^unlike the councillors for an ordinary borough, of 
whom one-third are elected and one<third retire every year. 

Here too, just as for the county councils, clergymen are 
eligible, though for ordinary borough councils they^re not. 

The aldermen, who sit with the council, are elected for six 
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years. The mayor is elected like, holds the same 
position as, the chairman of a couKy couijcil. 

The councils are the sanitary authorities under the - 
Public Health Acts, and the highways authorities witliin 
their areas ; and they t^have the powers of an ordinary 
borough for adopting Adoptive Acts. They attend to tfie 
local drainage ; they appoint sanitary inspectors ; they pave, 
cleanse, and light the streets; they may establish ^ths 
and wash-houses, carry out housing schemes, and erect free 
libraries. They are also the authority which may, if it 
thinks fit, supply electric light and power; and many 
possess electric installations. They are not education 
authorities, but they occupy under the London County 
Council much the position occupied by the councils of 
rural parishes and very small boroughs and urban districts 
under ordinary county councils, in that they appoint one- 
third of the managers of “ provided ” schools and one- 
sixth of those of “ non-provided,^' besides minor powers. 
Their sanitary work is supervised by the Londdti County 
Council, which also controls their borrowing, subject to an 
appeal within six months to the Local Government Board. 
A “ distress committee of the council of every metropolitan 
borough is established under the Unemployed Workmen’s 
Act, 1905, subordinate to the “central body” forL.ondon. 
Finally, the borough councils assess and collect the local r^^ss. 

Thfese three are the principal peculiar local authorities 
for the metropolitan area. The London Boards of Guardians 
require nx> special comment, as they are similar to those 
elsewhere. But some peculiar composite bodies must be 
briefly mentioned. The Metropolitan Asyltuns Board is 
made up of persons chosen by the London Boards ,pf 
Guardians, with others appointed by the Local Government 
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Board. It provides^ylums for imbeciles, certain hospital^ 
for children, and hc||pitals for infectious diseases. The 
.Mietro]K>litan Water Board, set up by the Metropolis Water The 
Act, 1902, took ^er from private companies the water 
supply for an area including the^ounty of London and 
abbut 500 square miles environing it. It is elaborately 
constituted of sixty-eight members, — fourteen appointed by 
the London County Council, twenty-nine by the different 
metropolitan boroughs (Westminster appointing two), two 
by the City, fourteen by different adjoining boroughs or 
urban districts or groups of such, five by the councils of 
the five different adjoining counties, two by the Thames 
and Lea Conservancy Boards, while the chairman and vice- 
chairman are co-opted by the Board and paid. The Water 
Board is interesting as exemplifying an attem])t to enable a 
large number of existing local government areas to co- 
operate through their authorities in performing a task common 
to all. This problem of the relation between local services 
and local ureas is becoming imminent in many directions. 

L^tly must be mentioned the Metropolitan Police Com- Metres 
mlBBioners. ^ We have already seen that the only London 
authority which is a police authority is the City Corporation, 
and that only for the small City area. Tii - county of 
London «vilh a large fringe round it, aggregating nearly 700 
sqqpre miles, is policed by a special force controlled by 
certain Metropolitan Police Commissioners appointed by 
the Home Office. This anomaly has been justified on the 
ground that London's police is a matter of special national 
as well as local importance ; but it is fair to point out that 
almost its whole cost (exclusive of the grants which are 
made for all police forces alike) is borne by the ratepayers 
t>f the county of London. 
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EdUieH. Dswy Sva. ms. 6d. ste/. 

a 

Oxford (W> NO. of Guy's Hospital. A 

fSnDB09K of nursing. /'(///< 

Ediiia'i, Cr. Bva. 3s. 6d. 

Fakes (W. C- C ). THE .SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE, lilustiatcd. Demy Avc. 15/. 

Parker (Eric). THE ROOK OF THE 
ZOO; By Day ani» Night. Ilhisiratcd. 
Secand Edition. Cr. 8r<o. 6 s. 

Parsons (Mrs. C.). 'l HE INCOMPAR- 
IniLE SID DON'S. Illustrated. Demy 

%V 0 . lar. 6 d. net. 

Pktmorf (K. Al. THE COURT OK 
1 . 0 UISX 111 . llltuli.tcd. 1 hint eUilim. 
Demy dvo. sos. 6d. net. 

Aitterson (A. H.l. manandnaturf 

ON TIDAL WATERS. lUasirated. Cr. 
Bve. 6s. 

Petrie (W. M. Pllndersl, D.C.L.. LT.l> , 
^ofcAsor of Egyptology at Uiiiver‘.ity Col- 
e lege. A HISTORY OF FXiVPT. 

trated. /m Six Vo/Mmes. Cr. 8w. 6 s. 


Vox.. 1 . FkOM THa EAHLIKtT KlNOS 1*0 
XVItk Dvwasty. SixiA EdtHeu. 

Voi« II. The XVIIth ano XVUItm 
PvNASTias. FeurtA Editten. 

You. 111. XIXth to XXKtm Dynastim. 
VoL. IV, Bcvpt umokii THit Ptousmaic 
Dvwastv. j. P. Mahakpv, Liit.D. 

You V. Kr.vrr UMoaa Roman Rulv. J. G. 
Milmb, M.A. 

Voi.. VI. Bovrr in ths Miudlb Acstt. 

Stanlkv Lank.Pooi.*. M.A, 

RELKHON AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Uciur^s delivered 
at University College, London, llluitraied. 
Cr. 0rw. ax. 6 d. 

SYRIA ANI> EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA LEmCRS. Cr. 0**^, 

ax, 64/. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Transhtted from the 
Papyri. First Series, ivth to Mirth Dynnsiy. 
Edited by W. M. Ft inhuks Pstn lit. Ulus* 
trated. S’enmtt Edit/afi. Cr. Bra, 3/, 6,f. 
EGYP'MAN TALK.S. 'I'ranslated from the 
Papyri. Second Scries, xviiitb to xixth 
Dynasty. Illustrated. Cr. fire. ax. 6d. 
EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. A 
Course of I„rctiires delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Illustrated. Cr. Bve^ 34. 6d. 

Phelps (Ruth S.). SKIES prAHANi A 
LiITLS ltRY.VIAKV FOR TNAVBtLBM IN 
Italy, 8 ra. 5 s. net. 

PMrthlan (J. Ernest). TREES IN NA- 
TURE, MYTH, AND ART. Illustrated. 
Ct. 6tv, 6s. 

Podniore (Frank'. MODERN SPIRIT- 
UALISM. Tsve Calumes. Demy 
aix. net 

MKSMERIS.M AND CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE: A Short History of Mental 
Healing. Second Edition. Demy Bvo. 
104 . 6d. net. 

Pollard (Alfred W). SHAKESPEARE 
hOLlOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
the Biblioyv 'phy of Shatfspeare's Plays, 
*574-1^85. Hifttraird. 91s. net. 

Powell (Arthur E.). FOOD AND 

HKALTH. Cr. Bvo. jjt. 6 t/. net. 

Power (J- O'Connor). THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR. Cr, Bvo. Cs. 

Prlcn (L. L.). M.A., Fellow of Oriel Odkfie, 
Oxon. A HISTf)Ry OF ENGI.ISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FROM ADAM 
SMITH 10 ARNOLD lOVNP.EE, 
Seventh Edttton, i r. Bvo. ax. 

Pullon-Burry (B.). IN A GERMAN 
COLONY; or, toOR Witn-KS in Nkw 
J lKf'iAtK. II|uMrat»*d, Cr.Bsuf. ^s. net. 

Pyorafl (W. p ). IUKD life, inustmted. 

Demy Hvo. lor. 6 d. net. 
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Ragff (Lonsdale), B.D. Oxon. DAMTE 
AK[> HIS ITALY. Illustrated. Demy 
I a/, ibd. net. 

*RappopoPt (Angelos.). HOME LIKE IN 
RUSSIA. Illustrated. DemyZvo. loi. 6 d. 
net, 

Raven-Hill (L.). See Llewellyn (Owen). 

Rawlings (Gertrude). COINS AND 
HOW ro KNOW THEM. Illustrated. 
Third Edition, C r, %vo, 5/. net, 

Rea (Lilian). THE LIFE AND TIMES ^ 
OF MARIE MADELEINE COUNTESS 
OF I. A KAY KITE. Illustrated. Demy 
8t'cr. lox. M, net. 

Read iC. Stanford). M.n. (Lond.\ 

M R.C.S., L.R C.P. FADS AND FEED- 
INCf. Cr. 6 vo. ax. ftd. net. 

Rees (j. D ), C.I.E., M.P. THE REAL 
INDIA. Second Edition, Demy %vo. 
for. (>d. net. 

Reich (Emir, Doctor Juris. WOMAN 
THR(JUOH THE A(iES. lllusfrated. 

Two Ir'oiumre, I)etny ^to. 71s. net. 

Reid (Archdall), M.B. THE LAWS OF 
HKRF.DI'IY. Second Edition, Demy 
a IX. net. 

Richmond (Wilfrid), ('liapbin of Lincoln's 
Inn. T H E C R K E D 1 N T H E 
EPISTLES. Cr. Bt’O. ax, f)d. net. 

Roberts (M. £■). See Channer (C C.). 

Robertson (A.), D.D., Ixird Bivlmp of 
Exeter. KEtiNU.M DKI. ( Tl'c Bampioii 
Lectures of n^>i.) A AVw/ and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy Bvo. js. 6 d. net. 

Robertson (C. Grant), M.A.. Fen<»w of 

Ail .Souls' College, Oxford. ^VA.KCV 
STATUTES, CASES. AND CONisll- 
TUTIONAL DOCU-MENIS, 1660-1832. 
Demy 6 vo. loi. 6 d. net, 

RoberUon (Sir G- S.),K.C.S.r. chitral : 

Tub Stokv OF A Minor SiEGS. Illu:>ir.ited. | 
Thud Edition. Demy Bvo. lox. (id. net. | 

Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Demy 8z’0. 
tiis. 6 d. net. 

Royde-Smlth (N. G). THE PILLOW 
lIOOK ; A Garnkk of Many Mnous. 
CoUcctrtl. Set,ond Edition. Cr. 8r'<?. 

4X 6,/. net. 

POF/IS OF OUR DAY. Selected, with an 
lutrodurtioii. J\af. Sr**. 5X. 

Rumbold (The Right Hon. Sir Horace). 

Ban., (i. C IL, IL C. M. G. T H E 
AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy 8rc. iSx. fui. 

Russell (W. Clark'. THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr, 8cw. 6x. 


St. Francis pf Assisi. THE LITTLE 
ri,OWERS^ OF mHB ,. GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND 0 F\HZS FRIARF. 
Done into English, with Noies by William 
Hbvwood. lOustrated. E^nty 8 «w. 5 x. met. 

'Sakr (R. MuniC REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Fcap. %vo. ax., 61 /. net. 
REGINALD HU RUSSIA. Feap. 8ms. 
ax. 6d. net. 

Sanders (Lloyd). *THE HOLLAND 
HOUSE CIRCLE. Illustrated. Sfcond 
Edition. Demy 8vo. sax. (td. net, 

•Scott {Ernest). TERRE nXpOL^OI^ 
AND THE EXPEDITION OF DIS- 
COVERY DESPATCHED TO AUS- 
TRALIA BY ORDER OF BONAPARTE, 
1800-1804. Illustrated. Second E^tiou. 
Demy Zzto. sox. 6d. net. ^ 

SMtneourt(Hughde). GREAT RALEGH. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo. lox. 6d. net. 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. Eleventh EeUUon 
E'eap. 87iO. ax. 6d. 

TOMMY SMITHS OTHER ANIMALS. 
ItlijHirated. Fi/th Edition. Fcap, Bvo, 
ax. (\d. 

•Shafer (Sara A.). A. WHITE PAPER 
GARDEN. Illustrated. DemyBvo. ^s.fid. 
net. 

Shakespeare (William). 

'IHE hOUR FOLlO-j. 1623; 163a; 1^64; 
16B5. K.-ich 4X. nett or a complete .set, 
lax. net. *' 

Folios a, 3 and 4 are re.'idy. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introductihn and Notes 
by Georub Wvndham, Demy Zvo. Bftch- 
raw, gilt top. lox. td. 

Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 

Sz'O. ax. 6d. 

Sldgwick (Mrs. AlBred). HOME LIFE 
IN GERMANY. Illustrated. Second 
E.dition. Demy 8vo. lox. 6 <i^. net. 

Sime (John). See Little Books od^Art. 

Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The w 
Winter Resort . Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Si'O. 5X. net. 

Smith (Adam). , THE WEALTH OF 
N.AIH'NS Edited with an Introduction 
and immeroun Notea by Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. 2 7VO I’olnmes. Demy Bvo. au.jiei 

Smith (Sophia S ). DEAN SWIFT. Illus- 
trated. Demy Bvo. lox, 6d. net. 

Snell (F. J ). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8cm. Or. 

• Stancllire * GOLF DO’S AND DONT'S. 

Second Edition. Fcap. Bvo, to. 
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stead (Pranott El M.A.a HOW old 
AGE PEftsiQlrs bec;an to be. 

^Ilustnted. M/ fmy St’w. »i. td, net* 

staveasoii 0 ^ ). THE letters of 

ROBERT COUIS 4 iEEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND nilKNDS. Sel«ct«a 
«od Edited by Sionki^olvin. Nimtk 
Rddtum* Truayoittmtf,9Cr. la/. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With en Etched 
Prartreit by Wii liam Strang. JS*£ktk 
t'ditum, Cr, 8 po. 0kickrmm. 6t. 
THE>LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON^ See 
Belfour ((^}. ^ * 

Slavenson (M. 1 ). FROM SARANAC 
•lo THE MARQUESAS. Bein« l^eticn 
written by Mre. M. 1. Strvknson during 
i 887>88. Cr. 8t*i». 6s. net, 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA. i8oi-9v Fxlited 
ana arranged by M. C. pAi.r (lu'ji, IHiiv- 
trated. Sentnd RJittvn. Cr, Rw. 6^. net. 

StOrr (Vernon F.\ M A., Cannn of Win* 
chewier. 1 ) K V K L O P M E NT AN D 
DIVINE PUR rOSK. Cr. Bv^. net. 

Streatfalld (R A ). MODERN MU.srr 
AND MUSICIAI^S. Illustrated. Second 
Edttsen, VeHty Bj'O, js. 6 d. net. 

Swanton (E. W'. ft ngi and how 

TO KNOW THEM. Illustraletl. Cr Bvo. 

6i. net, 

^Sykes (Ella C). PERSIA AND ITS 
PF'.OPLE. llliuirated. 2 ')emy Bva. lor. td. 
Piet, 

Symes (J- Et M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr. 

9 S . 6^. 

Ta|k>r (NarRaret E ) THE SAINTS in 

ART. Illustrated. Eca/. Bvo. yt. 6d. net. 

Taylor (A. E ) THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Second Edition, Demy 
Bz'O. los. 6d. net. 

Taylor (John W ). THE COMING of 
1 HE SAINTS. Illustrated. Depny Bio. 

7 x. td. y/. I 

ThibaudeaujA. C.). BONAPARTE AND 
WTIE CONSULATE. Translated and 
failed by O- K. Fokiescue, LI..U. Illus- 
trated.^ Depny Bvo. tos. 6d. net. 


Thompson (Francis?. S E L F, c T E D 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Biojerapbical Note by Wii,rjcii» 
• btswELL. With a Portrait in Photogravure. 
Seventh Edition. Feap. Bvo, 5s. net. 

Tlleston(iIary W.\ DAILY strength 

t OR DAILY NEEDS. Seventeenth Edi^ 
turn. A/ediunt i6pno. yt, td.net, AUo an 
* edition in tuperior binding, is, 

Toynbee (PaMt). M.A., D. Litt. PANTE 
IN ENGLISH UTERATURE: FROM 


Biographical Note by Wii,rjcii» 
L. With a Portrait in Photogravure, 


LITERATURE: FROM 


CHAUCER TO CARV. 7fw IWarw/i: 
Demy 8f«0. ati. net. 

See alfto Oxford Biographiei. 

Tozer (Basil). THE HOR.SE IN HIS- 
TORY. Illustrated. Cr. 8r». 6r, 

Trench (Herbert'. PEIRPRK WEPDF.P. 
ANo rn iiHK PoKMS. Second eistd Eevisea 
/uutioM. l.tsrge Post 8ro. (Jx. 

NEW POEMS. Secopid Edition, Lor^t 
Pest 8r«». 6 s. 

APOLI.O AND THE .SEAMAN. Ensyro 
J*ost 8|ie. J'aper^ 11. td. net ; c/oth^ ar. bd, 
net, 

Trevelyan ( 0 * M ), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Coinhridge. KNiJLANI) UN PER THE 
SlUARTS. With M.-«pH and lMan». Eenpth 
Edition. VetPty Bre. lox. td. net, 

TriMS Hniffo H.\ A.R.IBA. TOWN 
P i, A N N T N (r : Past, Present, am> 
Possrut.R. Illustrated. Second EttUivn, 
lEtde Royal 8c^. iv* net, 

Vauffhan (Herbert M.l. B. A fOxonV F.S.A. 
THE I.A.srOK THE ROYAL STUARTs, 
HENRY SI UARI, (‘ARDINAL, PirKE 
OF YORK, lllustiutcd. Second Edition, 
/Vw/r Bvo. jfxr. 6«f. net. 

THEMEPIi I POPES (LEO X. amo CLE- 
MENT VIL). Illustrated. Depny Bvo. t^s, 
net. 

THE NAPl.KS RIVIERA. llluHtiated. 
.Keeond Edition. Cr. 8rr». Ar. 

•FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES. 
IlhiKlrated. Etap. Bvo. ys. net. 

Vernon Hon. W Warren). M.A. READ- 
iNt;s On the inferno ok dante 

With au Inmtiliiction by the Rav, IH'. 
Moorr. ’I'-ivo Volumes. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bs'O. tKs. net. 

READINGS ON THE PURCATORIO 
or DAN'l’E. With an Introduction by 
the t.ite Dkan Chukoi. Two Volumes, 
I'hird Edition. Cr. bvo. ijx. >r//. 

READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
liAATF. With an Introduction by the 
IlisHfip OR *'{poN. Tsvo Voiupnea, Second 
Edition. C- Bvo. i5jr. net. 

Vincent (J. E). THROUGH EAST 
ANGLIA IN A MOTOR CAR, Illus- 
trated. Cr. Bvo. tf. 

Waddell (Col L. C.B. LHASA 

AND ITS M Y.ST ER 1 ES. With a Record 
olHie Expedition of llluatrAlrd. 

Thtrd arid C heaper Edition. Medium Bvo. 
ys. td. put, 

Wasmer (RtehardL RICHARD WAG- 
NEK’S MUSIC DRAMAS: Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner'a own cxplanu- 
tton%. By Aucb Lbicmton Ci.kathur 
a -d Basii. Crump. In Three Volumes. 
Ecap. Bvo, vs. td. each. 

Voi- I.— -The Rinc. or the NtBPLUHG. 

I hird P.ditton. 

VfiL. IIJ.*~TkISTAN and llQLDE. 
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Walneman (Paul). A SUMMER TOUR 
IN FINLAND. Illuittrated. J)*my 8va. 
lot. 6d. net» 

Walkley (A. B.). DRAMA AND LIFE. 
Cr. Bva. 6x. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Link HomiUen to 
Women In Country Places, Second Edtiion. 
SmeUl Pott Bvo. aJ. net. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranf'cd by Elizahrth 
Watrrhousr. Laree Cr. 87 j^. «• neU 

THOUGHTS OK A TKRTIARVT Second 
Edition. Small Pott Zvo. xs. net. 


Watt (Francis). See Henderson (T. F.). 

Welffall (Arthur E. P ). A GUIDE TO 
t he an t I o u 1 t I e s of upper 

EGYPT : From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, jj. 6d, etet. 

Welch (Catharine). THE LITTLE 
DAUPHIN. lllu!>irated. Cr. 8vo. St. 


Wells (J.)i M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wad- 
htun College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edit io$t. Cr.Zvo. xs. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Tenth 
Edition, With j Maps. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

Westell (W. Perclval). THE YOUNG 
NATURALIST. Illuhirated. Cr. Svo. 6j. 


Westell (W. Perclval). F.L.S,, M.B.O.U.. 
and Cooper (C. S.'. F.R.H.S. THE 
YOUNG BOTANIST. Illustrated. Cr. 
Br>o. y. 6d. net. 

•Wheeler (Ethel R ). FAMOUS Bl.UE 
STOCKINGS. Illustrated. J^ctrty 8vo. 
los. Cm/, net. 

Whlbley (C. ). See Henley (W. E ), 

White (Georve F.). Lieut.-Col. A CKN. 
TURY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
1788 i8g6. Demy 8tv. laj. 6*/. net, 

Whitley (Miss). See Ddke (I.idy). 

Wilde (Oscar). DE PROFUNDI S. 

Tnfel/th Edition. Cr. 8tH». y. net. 

THE WORKS OK OSCAR WILDE. In 
^ Twelve Colntncs. y, net each 

volume. 

I. Loko Arthur Savii.v’s Ckimk and 
THS PoHiRMT or Mr. W. H. ii. The 


Duchbss Gf Padua, ip. Fosiea nr. 
Lady Windukmkrb*! -v, A WoMAit 

OP No Importance, luaoL 

BAND. VII. TnB IliPORTANCa OP BRING 
Earmrst. viif. A Hor<SR OP Pomr- 

CRAKATRlC IX. db TRNTIONS. X. Ds Pko* 

puNDts AND Prison Lrttkrs. xr. H^says. 
xir. SaiximS, a FLORRctnNR Traordv, 
and La SAiHT^oUBTisANa 


Williams (H. Noel^' THE WOftEN 
BONAPARTES. The Mother and ' three 
Sisters of Napoleon, lllustratei*. /m 7'wo 
Volumes. Demy dt»o. aty. net. A. 

A ROSE OF SAVOY t Maris ADScitos op 
Savoy, Duchsssb dr Rourgocnr, Mothrr 
OF I.OUIS XV. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Detny Bvo. 15X. net. * 

•THE FASCINATING DUG DE RICHE- 
LIEU : Louis Francois Akmand du 

Pt-a SSIS. MarHi HAL Due DE KiCHRLIRU. 
llJtiiktr.'ited. Demy Bt*o, xy. net. 


Wood (Sir Evelyn). F.M.. V.C., G.C.B., 
FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. Illustrated. E(/th 
ami Chea/rr Edition. Demy Bvo. js. 6d* 
net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN. 1857- 
59. Illustrated. Second Edihon. Cr.Bvo, 61. 


Wood (W. Blrkbeck>. M.A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxfords and Edmondt 
(Major J. E.), R.E., D.A.Q.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES.# With an 
Introduction by H. Si'KNobr Wilkinson. 
With ?4 Maps and Pl.-iiis. Third Edinon. 
Demy Bvo. I'js. 6d. net. 


Wordsworth (W ). THE POEMS. With 
nn Introduction and Notes by Nowkll 
C. Smith, late Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, in Three Volumes, Detny Bvo. 
15J. net. 

POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Selected with an Introduction by Stoppqru 
A. Bnookr. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 
net. 


Wyatt (Kate H.). See Gloag (M. R.). 

Wyllle (M. A.). NORWAY AND ATB. 
FJORDS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr, 8tv. 6 s. 


Yeats (W. B ). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. KtviseJ and Enlar^rd Edition.. 
C'l. yr. 6 j/. 


Young (Fllson). See The Complete Scries, 
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P4R1 # Selection of Series. 

Aneient Oities. 

bencralrfdilor, B. C. A. WINDI.E, D.Sc., F.K.S. 

Cr. 4 i. bd. net. 

With Illu^alicms by E. II. Nkw, and other ArtUts. 

BRisp^L. By Alfred Ujirvey. M.B. | Edinhurch. By M. G. WiUiainton, M.A. 

Canurburv. By J. 6; Cox, I.L.I).. F.S.A. I Lincoln. By h. MrumI SymoMm. M.A. 
CiiR^KR. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc.* F.K.S. « SMKRw*iiuiKV. By T. Auden, M.A.. F.S.A- 
Duoum. By S. a. O. FitzfVAtiick. 1 Wki.ls and Glasiuniu rv. By T. S. Holmca. 


The Atttiqttary’e Booke. 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.t>., F.S.A. 

Demy Svat. 7 /. 6d. mt* 

With Numerous Illustrations. 


Arcii.%.oloov and False Antkjuitiu^. 
By R. Munro. 

Bku^ or Kngi ani>. The. By Ciuion J. J. 

Raven. Stennri E^ittton 
Bf<A<;srs ok ENt.LAMt, 'I'uk By Herbert 
W. Macklin, iteitmit EdtintH, 

Critic Art in J’aoan and Ciihioian 
TimivS. By j. KDinilly Allen 
Domesday InoulaT, By Adolphus 

Ballard. 

Enoli&h Ciiukcii Fuhkiti rr. By J.C.Cox 
and A. Haivcy. EHtiton, 

Kng? isii Co>TftMr. Krnm Brrl^t^loric Tnnce 
10 the End of the Eighteenth Century. By 
George Clinch. 

Knoi.ism NBinas'iic Lifr. By ihe Kl^'hl Kcv. 

Abbot (i.'L'aquet. tourth hthtu^n. 

Enoi ish .Seaiji. By J- Harvey Bloom. 
Foi.K’Loku as an llibioRicAL SciLKCK. By 
Sir G. L. Gonime. 


Cuds and C<»mi»anirs or LonpoNi Tub. 
By George U HU ill. 

M \N«>H AND Manorial Kui ukds. Tub. 
By Njth.%nit*I J. Hone. 

Miidi.ivai llitsnrAi'i or Km.iand, Tub. 
By Kotha M.«iy l)lay. 

Ot r> S» Kvicu Books of iiir Engi imi 
C in;ii(.ii. By Chnslnpher WordkWtiriU, 
M A., And Henry l.ittlelialcs. Seiond 
Edit 10m. 

PaKISII LtKN IN Mf-TtlAlVAL Kn<.lanj>. ]ty 
the Right Rev. Abbot CrAMiuci, .SV.vW 
Edition. 

•BarIsII KLU.ISTLKS OF KnlI AND, Tmb. By 

J.C. Coa. 

KkmAINS or I HR PkEHIST OKIC AOR IN 
Eish^.iand. By B. C. A. Wiridle. Snand 
Edition. 

KfYAL Fi'HisT) OK England, Tub. By 

J. C C' .x, LLl). 

SiiaiNRs OF BNirit.li Saints. By J. C Wall. 


The Arden Shakespeart*. 


Demy 8vff. zr, Od. net eat h voE fie. 

An ed^ion of Sbakc&jicare in single Plays. Edited with a full Intioductiuni 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the pjgc. 


All's Wkll That Ends Well. 

Anton# and Cllofai ii a. 

‘CvMBKJ.JNK. 

•CoMRUV OF Ekkoks, Tub. 

Hamlet. Setomi Edition. 

•J MAIDS Caid,am. 

Kino HtNRy v. 

King Hbmkv vi. Pt. r. 

King Hknbv vi. Pt. ii. 
dCiMC Hbmby VI. Pt. jil 
JC iNO Lbar. 

Wing Kicmabd nr. 

Life and Death or King Joun, Tub* 
JLove's Labour's Lost. 

Macbeth. 


Mbasukb for Measure. 

MEKCiiANr uF Venice, Tjiic, 

Mkbrv Wivfs or VVindhdr, ‘1'mb. 
Midsummek Nighi's Dkkam, a. 
Otmeli o. 

Pkk IDLES. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

*1 AMINO or THE SllREW, TnE. 

'Jem KBS T, The. 

TiMtuM or Athene 
Titus Andronicds. 

TROILUS AND CkE'.HIDA. 

Two Gektijimen or Ybeona* Tit& 
Twelfth Night. 
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Methuen and Company Limited 


Classics of Art 


Edited by Dr. J. 11. W. LAIN' 


numerous Illustrations* 


The Aiit op the CRBBict. By H. B. Walters, i 
Its. (ui. net. 

Fionkntinr Sen ptors op the Renah- 
s\nck. WiUicliu Bode, Ph.D. Translated 
Ly Jessie Haynes, its. 6(/. fut. 

*(>RnKGR Rumnbv. By Arthur U. Chamber* 
htin. laj. bit. net. i 

(jiiiKLANnAKi. (icrald S. iJavics. Second 
JiUitton. itjs td. 


V- 

ff^ii/e Koyal %vo. CUt top. 


Miciiei.ANGBLO. By Gerald S. Euvief^ 
xaa. td, net. 

Rudbns. By Edward Dillon, M. a. «5r. bA. 
KArMAEL. By A. P. Op|>^. its. 6d. net. 
Titian. By Charles Ricketts, ms. 6d. net. 
Turner’s Skbtches and Drawings. By 
A. J. Fi.NUEkC. Its. td. ntt. SsconJ 
Edition. 

Vi:i.A/».>eiiZ. By K. de Beruete. lor. td. net. 


The “Complete” Series. 

Fully lllusliitltJ. Demy Siv. 


The CoMFiBrii Cook. By LilUn Whitling. 
ys. td. net. 

Thk Comim etb Ckh'K'kter. By Albert K. 
Knigiii. ys.td.net. 

Thk rttMpiKTB Foxiu ntkk. By Charles j 
Kichardtiun. ta-r. bd. net. Second Editum. 

'J'hf Comimhib CJoi I KK. By Hsury Vardon. 
lur. bd. net. Tenth Edition. 

Thb Completk I1ockkv*Pi aybk. By Eustace 
E. White, ^r. net. St’iond Edition. 

The CoMi'i bTB l.Aw N Ti-.nms IM.aybr. Bv • 
A. Wallis Mjrrb. xvs. bd. net. St\cnd 
E^dition. ' 


Tint Compikib Mutohkt By Fdson 

VouiHf. tdi. 6d. net. AVor tidiyion 

( S'eT'cnth), 

Thk CoMPi.RiB Mountainrvr. By G. D. 
Abraham, sss. net. Secon^ Edition. 

Thk CoMPiEiB Oarsman. By R, C. Leb- 
nutun, M.P. tur. bd. net. 

Thk Compikib Photographed. By R. 

Child Ba>Icy. loj, bd net. E'oucih 

Edition. 

Thk CoMPi.BTK Ruenv Fuotiiali.rr, on thk 
Nfc-w /fai \ni> System. By D Oall.ther 
and . J. Stead. lOiT. bd net. St\ond 
Edit ion. 

Tin t'oMpiPrE Shut. By G T. TeaNdale 
Bvu kcll. ms.td.mt. 1 imJ i'.d'.tion. 


The Connoisseur's Library. 

With numerous Illustrations* Wide Royal $t’ 0 * Gilt top, 25/. net. 


r.N'GLiSH Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 

Kngi ish Coloured Books. By Martin 
Hardie. 

Kcropkan F.NAUBI.S. By lie Dry II. Cunyng- 
‘ liame, C. B. 

fiLAss. By Edward Dillon. 

Got.i)«isttiH«i* AND Silversmiths* Work. By ' 
Melson Dawson. Second E:di/iom. I 


*I(t'jM(NATBn Manuscripts. By T^'A? 
Herbert. 

Ivories. By A. Maskelt. 

Jrwki.lsrv. By H. Clifford Smiib. .Second 
Eidition. 

Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. 

Porcelain. By Edws 
Skals. By Walter d«j! 
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UndMMu of Bngliah Ohureh Hiatory. 

Edit^ by J.«W. BURN. B.D. 


ThR foUNUATIONS OT TKB Ej^Lltll CnURCM. 
By J.H. Maude. 

Tms Sas^n Church ahd jgMt Norman Con- 
guRST^ By C. T. Cruttwell. 

Th« Mhoiacvai. Church ano tub Paracv- 
A. C. JcftiingA. 


Crown $vp» ftr. 61 /. not» 

Thk ReroRMATiON Pbriod. By lleory Gee. 
Tiik Strucoui eiTM PuKiiANUM. By Bruce 
BbRlend. 

TilK C'llL'RCII OP Engiand in tub Kigh* 
▼‘ikrntii Cknturv. By Alfred Plummer. 


The^ Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books. 

/yj/. 8zv. ys. net each volume. 


WITH COLOURED 

li Coi ouuKb Books. By George Paston. ! 

BJ. »S^/. 

l iip l.iFP AND Dbath or John MvrioNt 
P'. By Nimrod. Ft/th JkJtitim. 

l.iKK OP A Si'OKihMAN. By Niiufod. 
Has-dikv CicoiS. By K. S. Surice*. Th$tJ 

i. kliti 0 n. 

Mk. .Si'aNGB'S SrOKTINO TuLR. By R S. 
Surtees. 

JonKocKs’ Jaunt#* an-d Jolutiks. By R. 

P a. Surtees. Third Edtttan, 

A^iiv Mamma, ^y R. S. Surtect. 

Titr Analysis cp tmb Hunting Field. By 
K. Sf Surtees. 

1 j'K Tour OP Dr. Syntax in Skarcii of 
i HP. PiCTURRsguB. By William ConiLc 

'i MK Ttiuu OP Dr. Svntax in Si arch op 
CO.NSOLATIO.N. By William Combe. 

'I HF Third Tour of Dr. Syntax in Skarcm 
UP A Wifit. By Witliaiii Curnbe. 

The HistorPop Johnny Quak (iPNVs. By 
the Author of ' 1 he Three Tour.s,’ 

T.m Ac LISI1 Dance of Dkatii. from the 
De^igtu of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
llluHtratioift by the Author of * Doctor j 
Syntax.* Tvl*o yolumet. , 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tiiit Das'ck op I.ifr: A Poem. By the 
Author of ' Dr. Syntax.* 

Lipk in London. By Pierce Egan. 

Rkai. I.ifk in I.icndon. By an Amateur 
(Pierce Egan), y Gurnet . 

Tnh Like up an Acior, By Pierce Egan, 
j Thk Vk sk of Wakefield. By Uliver 
' Goldaiuiih. 

I Tiik Miliiarv Adyrnture* OR Johnny 
I NK\bcoMiiu. By an Officer. 

'1 MK Naiional Sports or Great Britain. 
j With l>c«icrip(ioaa and 50 Coloured Platen by 
Henry Aiken. 

Tmf ADVKNTitREs or a PoiT Captain. By 
H Nav.i 1 Officer. 

, Gamdnia. By Lawrence Rewatooe, E^q. 

• An A< adfmv F(>r Grown Horskmbn. By 
Geoffrey Gambado, E&q. 

Kbal Life in l>ii and. By e Real Paddy. 

'1 MK Advbnturks f Johnny Kbwcombe in 
, -ihlNavy. By Alfred Burton. 

Thk Did Engiis.ii SguiRE. By John Care* 
‘ les*. Km|. 

I Thk I'.Nf.i iMi Srv. By Bernard Bbckmaiitlc. 
/'nv i viumtt, 7i. f*r/. 


WITH PLAIN 

Tub Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 

Ili vstration* of the Book op Jor. fo* 
«*euied and engraved by William Blake* 
\thNO<KiM Castle. By W. Harriion Aina- 
worth. 

The Tower of Loxdom. By W. llamaon 
Ainawortb. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Frank Fairlbcii. By F. F.. Smedley. 

I Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. 
iMB Comflrat Anolkk. By liAAk Waltevk 
and Charles Cotton. 

! The Pickwick Paibrs. By Cbarlei Dick* 

Cll». 
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Methuen and Company Limited 


Leaders of Beligion. 

Edited by II. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of AVesti-Iaater. ff'iM Pertraitx, 

Crown ZvOt 2 j . 


CARDINy*!. Mkwman. By R. H. Hutton. 
John Wkm p.v. By J. H. Ovenon, M.A. 
Bishop Wjlbhkporcb. Dy C. W. Daitiell^ 
M.A, 

Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, 
M.A. 

ClIAKll S SiMLON. By n. C. Cl. Motile, D.D. 

John Knox* By F. M.TcCuna. Stamti 
Editiotu 

John Howr. By R, F, Horton. D.I). 
Thomas Kkn. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
Guorgk Fox, thk Quakkn. By T. Ifode* 
kin, D.C.L. rhird Editton. 


John Kbdlb. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
TMC.MAS CiiALMBk... By Mrs. Olh>Hant. 
Lancelot Anon kwhs. By R. L.* Otilcy, 

D D. Stcond Edition, 

Augustine op Cantkkoukv. By E. L. 
Cutts, 1).D. 

William I.auii. By W. H. Hutton, M.A, 
Third Edtiiou, 

John Donnb. By Augustus Jf-^sop, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmkr. By J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimkr. By R. M. Carlyle and 
A. J. Cailyle, M.A. 

Bishop Builkr. By W. A. S{>ooncr, M.A. 


The Library of Devotion. 

^^ith ItilruJuclions and (where necessary) Kotos* 
Sfuait roU Svot gilt top^ clothe 2s, ; UaiJur, 2s, 6il, net. 


Tilt CoNi-Kssio.Ns OP St. Augustine. 
Seventh Edition, 

Thk Imitation op Chris r. Sixth Edition. 
Thk Christian Ykar. Fouttk Edition, 
Lyra Innocb.n tium. Sf^ond Edition. 

T hr Tkmplb, Second Edition. 

A Book- op Devotions. Setond Edition, 

A Serious Cail to a Devout and Holy 
LihU. E'ourth Edition, 

A CuiDU TO Kikrnity. 

The Inner Way. .Second Eai/iom. 

On the Love ok God. 

The Bsalms op David. 

L\KA ApOiilULICA. 

'I'liu Song op Songs. 

The Thoughts op Pascal. Second Ediiun. 

A Manual op Consolation fruu the 
Saints and Fathkke. 

Devotions from thk Apocrypha. 

Thr Spiritual Combat. 

Thk Dsvotions op St. Ansklm. 

Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Phi vat a. 


Gka(k Auuunding to the Chief of Sint*, 

NP.RS. 

L\ka Sacra: A Book of Sacred 
Setond Edition. 

A Day Book prom the Saints and 
Fathers. 

A LniiB Book of Hfavkni.v Wisdom. A 
Selection from the Eiigii&h Mystics. 

Light, Lips, and f.ovB. A Srlcctiou from 
the German Mystics. 

An Introduction to the Devoux« Life. 
The Little Flowers of the Gi.OKioes 
Messer St. Fkancis and op uis Friars. 

Death and Immoktality. 

The Spiritual Guide. 

Devotions for Kverv Day in the Week 
AND THE Great Festivals. 

Preces Privatjb. 

II0R.M Mvsticjb : A Day Book fiom t£o 
Wriiings gf MysUcs of Many Natigna. 
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Little Books on Art. 

many Illujtratums. Dtmy i 6 ma» Gilt tf>p, 2 s, 6*/. net. 

Elftch Tolume consists of arout 200 pa|:es, and contains from 30 to 40 lllustrationSf 
• includjug a Frontispiece in Pht^ti>graviirc. 


AiJiascMT DuaRR. J. Alien. 

Arts or ^pan, Thr. £.4linon. 

BooKfU^E*. £. Almack. 

Botticklli. Mary L. Bloatner. 
BuifffR-JoNBS. F. de Lisle. 

‘Christian Svmholism. Mrs. H. Jcnner. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Clauds# £L Dillon. 

Constable. H. W. Tompkins. 

Corot. A. Polbrd and Birnstingl. 
Enamels. Mrs. N. Dawson. 

Frederic Lrichtom. A. Coricran. 
^•LuKCR Romnev. G. Paston. 

Grep.k Art. H. B. Walters. 

GreL'zb and Bouchrr. £. F. Poll.ird. 


HoLnsiN. Mrs, G. Fortescue. 

Illuminated Manuscript.s. J. W. Bradley. 
JMs'CI.i.krv. C. l>aveii|tort. 

John Hom'nrr. H. P. K., Skiptoo. 

SiH Joshua Rkvnoi d$. J. Sime. 

MiLtKr. N. Peacock. 

Miniatures. C. Davenport. 

OuK Ladv i.n Art. Mrs. If. Jenner. 
Rapiiaki.. a. R. Dryhurst. Editinn. 

KKMitRANOT. Mrs. E. A. 5kharp. 

Turnkh. F. TyTrell-lJill. 

Vani»y( e. M. G, Smallwood. 

Vki km\vkt.. W. Wilberforce and A. R. 
(vilhcrt. 

Waits. R. E. D. Sketchicy. 


The Little Galleries. 

Demy i 6 ma. 2/. 6<f. net. 

Each volume con|ain6 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 

A L'ttuc Callkkv of Kevnolds. t A I.itti.b Gallery or Millais. 

A Li’i^ls Galli^ev op Romnkv. I A Lmut Gau.erv or Enlusm Poets. 

,K LUI1.B Gallery or HverNER. I 


The Little Guides. 


With many IlhLslratiiHis by E. H. Nkw and other artbts, . :h 1 from photographs. 
sihall Pott fftlt clothe zs. 6 d. net ; leather, y. GJ. net. 


Th?lnain features of ihcs;e Guides are (i) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus^ 
tralions fro# photographs and by well-known artists ; (3; good plans and ma^w ; (4) 
an adequate but compact presentation of cvei^ihing that is interpting in the 
natural features, history, archiTcology, and .Trchiteciurc of the town or district treated. 


V.AMlh»l%:B AND IT* CoLLEf.BS. A. H. 
Thom^lon. 'Ehird Edition^ Revised. 

Knolish Lakes, The. V. O. Br.Mmnt. 

Iale or WicMT, The. G. CIin<,h. 

MalV'*'’* Country, The, B. C. A. Windle. 
l^MiK Wales. A, T. Siory, 

.Oxford and its Colipges. J . WelU. 
i/iMth Ediiitm. 


Suakpsprark's Country. B. C. A Windle. 
Third Edtthn. 

St. Paul's Cathedral. G. Clinch. 
Wr^iMJNMTFR Arbey. G. K. Trotitbeck. 

SetetHii lidltiOH. 

Buckingmamshibk, K. S. Roscr>e, 
Cjir.'<-HiKE. W. M. OsIliLhan. 
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The Little Guidee— 

Cornwall. A. L. Salmon. 

Demvsiiinb. J. C. Cos. 

Devon. S. Baring-Gould. S*c6nd Ediitan. 
Dorset. F. R. Heath. Second Ediiton. 
Essex. J. C. Co*. 

HAMrSNIRE. J. C. Co*. 

Hertfordshire. H. W. Tompkins. 

Kent. G. Clinch. 

Kerry. C. P. Crane. 

Middlesex. J. B. Firth. 

Monmouthshire. G. W. Wade and J. 11. 
Wade. 

Norfolx. W. a. Dute. Saond Ldiiton^ 
Revised, 

NORTHAMrrONSHIRE. W. Pry. 
^Nomtiiumrerland. j. FI Morris. 
Nottinghamshire. L. Guilford. 


Company Limited 


OxroRDSHixs. F. G. B#>w!)ant. 

Somerset. G. W. and H. Wad«. 
*‘STAproRDSHinftr C. £. Masefield* 

SuFPOLX. W. A. Dull. 

Surrey. F. f. H. f^mlMrC. 

Sussex. F. G. Brabant. Third Edition, 

* Wiltshire. F.^^. Heath. t 

Yorkshire, The East Riding.^ J. E 
Morris. 

Yorkshire, The North Riding. J E 
Morris. 

Brittany. S. Raring-Goulc]. 

I Normandy. C. Scudamore. 

I Rome C Cf. Eltahy. 

I Sicii V. F. H. Jackson. 


The Little Library. 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Small Fait 8va, Cili top. Each Volume^ cloth^ is, SJ, net ; leather^ 2s, 6</. net. 


Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition, 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Two Tointnes. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. 

Bacon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 

Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Two Volnrues, 

Barnet (Mrs. P. A.), A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSF:. 

Beokford (William). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. 

Blake (W111lam>. SELFXTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Borrow (George). L.WENGRO. Two 

t ’otnnirs. 

THE ROMANY RYE. 

Browning (Roberta SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY P0F:MS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI JACOBIN : with George 
Canning’s addiiional Poems. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. 

Cralk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX. 
GENTLEMAN. 7W# Votnmes, 


Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Dante (Alighieri). THE inff:rno OF 

D.ANIF*. Transi.Tted by H. F. Carv. 

THE PUROATORIO OF DANTE, Trans-, 
lated by H. F'. Carv. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Tran*- 
lated by H. F'. Carv. 

Darley (GeorgaC SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEM:> OF GEORGE DARLEY- 

Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF * 
LIGHT VERSE. 

DickensICharles'. CHRIST.MAS BOOK'. 

Two l^olumrs. 

Ferrler (Susan). MARRIAGE. Two 

yoinmrs. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volun^^, 
Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANF'ORD. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THr SCARI.ET 
LETTER. 


Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 

Keats (John). POEMS. 

Klnglake (A. W.}. EOTHEN. Second. 
Editton, 


Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE TJIST 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. 


Longfbllow (H. W.). 
FROM LONGFELLOW, 


SELECTIONS. 
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Mavell JAndmur TH£ POEMS OF 
AXDR^ MAl^ELL. 

■titon (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. • 

Molr CD. M.). MA^’SIB WAUCH. 

HlehoUtjJ. B. B.). A I.lfll.K BOOK 
OF ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Roehefoueauld (Ut'. 1HF. MAXIMS OF 
LA R®C HKFOUCAULn. 

Smith {Horaoo and James\ REJECTED 
Adl»DKES^. 

Sterne (Laureneo). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson (Alfk*ed, Lord). THE F.ART.Y 
POENK OF ALFRED. LORD TENNY- 
SON. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

IIIE PRINCESS. 


MAUD. 

Thackeray (W. M.). vanity fair, 

Tkrtt ^Vww/f. 

PENDENNIS. Thret rtlumn, 

ESMOND. 

CHRISTMAS nOOKS. 

Vauffhan (HenryL THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAU(;HAN. 

i^alton^.jliaak). THE COMPLEAT 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth^ A 

BOOIC OF LIFE AND 
Thirttfntk F.ditix^n. 


LMTI K 
DEATH. 


Wordsworth (W.V SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. 

Wordsworth (W.^ and Colerldffo (S. T.) 

LYRICAL BALLADS. 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare. 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Nides. 

P it \^mo. In 40 Volumes, Gilt up, Liather^ price u. net ei7i It volume, 
Afahogatty Ret^olviug Book Case, lOJ. net. 


Miniature Library, 


cut top. 


Ei.rn«ANoa! A Dialogue on Yomh. By 
Edward tiuGerald. lytmy yswo. Lraih€r^ 
.T. n€i. 

Tins Life of F^uwaed, Loin Hfrueet or 
• CHRRBb'RV. Written by himself. Vemy 
3aMF. Leather ^ a/, net. 


Poiosirs: or Wise Saw* and Modern Tn- 
siAiurA. Bv Edward FiuGerald. Dewy 

\jmo. Leather, 7S. net. 

Tim KlhXivAt or Omar KhavvXm. By 
I’.dward Fit^Gcr^Id. Fourth Edition. 
I x’atker, ij r;, t. 


The New Library of Medicine. 

Edited by C. W. SALEF:BY, M.D,, F.R.S. Edin. Sra. 


Cakv ^ THE Body. The. By F. Cavanagh. 

Srrond EdUion. 7X. 6*/. net. 

ClIMDRhN OF THE NaIIOM, TmE. Bv the 
Right Hon. Sir John Gont. Secemd Edition, 
■js. 6d. net. 

r iWXROL OF A ficOUROE, TllEI Of. HoW 
Ca*ce%it Curable. By Clu». P. Cbilde. 
7j. hd^et, 

Di<iEAAP.s OF Occur ATioM. By Sir Thomas 
Oliver. 101. td. net. 

Dr IKK Peorlrm, The, in its Medico-Socio- 
logipal Atpecu. Edited by T. N. Ketynack. 
e>d. net. 

Drugs ahd ran Dsuo Hasit. By H. 
SaiDsbory. 


FuKCTinvAi. NrnvK Diseask». By A. T. 
Schofirld. ■ji.6d.net. 

•Hkrfoifv, Tim Laws of. By Archdall 
Kcid. 2ir. net. 

lIvr.iRNE OF Minis The. By T. S. Clou^ton. 
Li/tk Edition, js. Od. net. 

Infant Mobtaijtv. By Sir George New- 
in.-\n. jr. 6d. net. 

Pmiiventioh of Turbeculosib CCokaustf* 
tiok), The, By Arthur Kewsholme- 
tot. 6 J. net. 

Air ako Health. By Ronald C. Madie. 
yj. hd. met. Second Edition. 
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Methuen and Company Limited 


The New Libr&ry of Hnsie. 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Illustrated. Demy 8tv. ys. 6d. net. 

Buck) Wolf. By Ernest Newman, lllua* I Hahdru By R. A. Suentfeild. Ilfttslrated. 
tratcde i Second Edition, 


Oxford Biographies. 

JUustratd, Fcap. %vo. Gilt top, Fach volunu^ cloth ^ 2s. ^d. net ; leather^ 

‘is. 6d, net. 


Pant* Ai.ighikri. By Paget Tonybce, 
M.A., 1). Litt. Thini Edition. 

Giroij^mo Savonarola By K. L. S. Hors- 
burgh, M.A. Second Edition. 

John Howard. By K. C. S. Oibson, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester- 

ALPRKr> Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M.A. 
Second Edition. 

Sir Walter Raleioh By 1. A Taylor. 
Erasmus, py E. F. H. Cipey. 


Thb Young Pretendrr. By C. S. Terry. 
Rohkkt Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 
Chatham. By A. S. M'Dowall. 

Francis or Assisi. By Anna M. Stoddart. 
Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. 
Braconsrield. By Walter Sichel. 

Jomav.n Wolfgang Goethe. By H. G. 
Atkins. 

Franvois Fbnelon. By Viscount Si. Cyres. 


Romantic History. 

Edited by MARTIN HUME, M.A. Illustraled. VemfZvo, 

A series of attractive volumes in which the periods and personalities selected are 
such as atford romantic human inleBest, in addition to their historical 
importance. 


The First Govicrnf^s of the Nktmkr- 
I ANi>s, Marc:akkt ok Au«sikia. Kleanor 
K. Tremayne. icm. 6d. net. 

Two English Queens and Philif. Martin 


Handbooks 


The Hoctkinr of the iNCARNATnm. By R. 
I.. Otiley, D.n. Fifth Edition, KesnseJ. 
Demy Bt-i**. x%r. 6d. 

A History of Early Christian Doctrine. 
By J. F. Bethune- Baker, M A. Demy 9ro. 
lor. 6d. 

An Introduction to the History or 
Kai.ic.iON. By F. B. Jevons. M.A. 
l.itt D. Fifth Edition. Demy^iyo, lot. 6d. 


Huine, M .A. 7 5 f. «f/. 

Thf Nine Days* Qi ken. Richard Davey. 
With a Preface ny Marlin Hume, M.A. 
Second Edition, los. 6d. net^ 


of Theology. 

) Am Introduction to the History or, the 
Creeds. IW A. E. Burn, D.D^ Dewy 
Evo. tos. fkS. 

The Piiii.osoriiv or Rr.i igion in England 
AND America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.L). 
Demy Sfr*. loi, td. 

The XXXIX. Akticlf. 9 or the Church .r 
England, lulited by K. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. ^Seventh Edition. Demy Stw, laf. bd. 
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The Westminster Commentaries. 

General Editor, VfclVLTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of KcUe College. 
. Dean Irefand’s P^fes&or of Exegesis in the University of Oxford a 


Tiik Ac^s or THR Aroa||W* FMited by R. 
li. Kjekham, M.A. i)eMy 8t>r. Ft/ih 
XM. hd, 

r»ijt First EWsti.r or Pxm. the Arosn-R 
-m TH« Cokinthians. Kilited by If. L. 
Ooudge, It^A. Third Ed. l\my^vo. t^s. 
The Rook f<K Exoous. Kditcd by A. H. 
M*Neil«i B.D. With a Mup aiul 3 IMatia. 
xor. td. 

The Rook or F'/rKiKL. Edited by H. A. 
Kedpath, M.A., iJ.Lilt. Dt*ny%v 0 , lus. 6d 


Tiis Book or (iunksis. E<Hl«d with Intro' 
duction and Noica by S. R. Driver. D.D. 

^ ICt^hrJk Edition. ttM. M. 

AtmiTIONS ANUCoNKlX I IONS IN TIIK SkVENTU 
Eon ION or 'J'mk Hi>ok or (ilsksih. by 
S. K. Driver, U.D /Vany 8r-^*. ix. 

Tmk Rofvic or J"n. Kilitcd bv K. C‘. S. Gibson^ 
D.l). SeeoH.i KditioH. /vw_v 8 rv. 6 #. 

Tiik Ki-imi r t»K Sr. Jamrs. Ktliicd wiih In- 
tnxiuctiini and liy R. J. KiiouUiig, 

ittCouJ Editiom. Dfmy 8r’r. 6/. 


Part III, — A SklI'XTion of \V(^rks of Fiction 


AlbanosME. Marla). SUSANNAH AND 
DNIi OTHLR. Fourth Edition. Cr*. 
Bvo. 6 s. 

LOVK AND LOUISA. S^xoud Ldiiion. 
(. V. 8v<’, . 

THK BROWN KYKS OF MARY. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vth fix. 

I KNOW A MAIDK.N. Third Edition. 
• Cr. Bt'O. 6*1. 

THK INVINt^IRLK AMKIA A : ok, The 
Poi.iiK Aovknt triiK'*'*. i hird lidition. 

Cr. 3j, 6 d 

THK GLAD HKART. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8if0, 6x. 

\llerton (Mark). SUCH AND SUCH 
THINGS. CV. 8 p<». 6 x. 


Annesley (Maude]. THIS DAV\S MAD- 
NESS. S^ond Edition. Cr. 8vo. Os. 

BaaoLlRIchard). A ROMAN M Vbl LKV. 

Thmk Edttton. Cr. Bvo. Os. 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

ANT’HONY^CUTHUERT. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8«w. 6 s. 

LOVE’.S PROXY. Cr. Bpo. 6s. 

DOMNA DIANA. Sreond Edition. Cr. 
* Bvo. ak 

CASTING OF NETS. Two(fth Edition. 
Cr. 8i*r. 6m. 

Ballay (H. C.). STORM AND TREASURE. 
^omnd Edition. Cr. Bvo. ts. 


Ball (Oona H.) CBarbarm Burke). THEIR 
OXFORD YEAR. lllustrMed. Cr, Bvo, 60 . 


BARBARA GOES TO OXFORD, Ilhu. 
tralrd. Third Edition. < V Bftf (n. 

Barlng-Gould (S ^ AUMiNKLL. Fijth 
Edition. ( r. Bvo. 6x. 

IN THK ROAR OK THE SEA. Stz>ontk 
Edition, Cr. 6 x, 

MARr.LKY OF OUETUER. 7'hird 
Edition. Cr. Kr«*. Os. 

'IHK OUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 

( r. 8vo, Oi. 

JACOt/KITA. Third Edition. C r. 8vo. 6x. 
KITTY ALONE, Ftjth Edition. (’r.Bvo, Or, 
NOKMI. llhiairatcd. Fourth l\dition. Cr. 
81/0. 6r. 

THE BROOM . squire. llluatialed. 

Eifth Edition, i r. Bvo. bs. 

DARTMOOR (■ YLLS. Cr.Bvo. 6x. 
GUAVAS IHK TINNER. lIluatrAted. 

Sri.ond Edition. Cr. Bt>o. bs. 

BLADY.S OF IHE STEWPONEY. Ulus- 
tr.ilcd. Sreond Eldftum. Cr, 8 rr. 6s. 

PA BO THK I'Kir,.ST. Cr. 8w. Cm. 
WINEFKED. llluairatcd. Ssiond Edition. 
Cr. Hvo. 6s. 

ROYAL r.EOR(ilE. lUuMratcd. Cr.Bvo.bt. 
CHRIS OF ALL .SOKIS. CV. 8r/r. Cs. 

IN DEWISLAND. Si-cond Edition. Cr. 
Hvo. bs. 

THE FROBISHERS. Cr. Bf 10 . bs. 
DOMITIA. ifJuacraied. 6rsond EJdi/idn. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Cr. 800. 6s, 

Bapp (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. Boo. 6$. 
THK C01;NTF..SS TEKLA. Fi/th 
Lditioss. Cr* Boo, 6s, 
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THE MUTABLE MANY. Third EdHUtu 
Cr. tva. 6s. 

Begble (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
niVKKTING ADVENTURES OK SIR 
JOHN SPARROW ; on, Tmr PROGsass 
nir an 0«n Mind. SMnd Edit ton. Cr. 

6s. 

Belloc (H ). EMMANUEI. BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. fivo. 6s. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. T/utd 
Edstion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. < 

Benson (E. F.). DODO : A Da TAIL or 1 KB 
Day. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

Birmingham (George A.). THE BAD 

TIMES. Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s 
SPANISH GOLD. Ei//A Edstion. Cr. 
8rjo. 6s. 

THE SEARCH PARTY. Fourth Edition. 
Ct. Zvo. 6s. 

Bowen (Marjorie). 1 WILL MAIN- 
'PAIN. Ju/th Edition. Cr. Bvo. d*. 


BOY : a Sit tch. *(^h EdiiUm. Cr.'tvo. 

6s. ^ 

Cameos. FourUtntk^ *stiom. Cr.%xfo% 6s. 

Cotes (Mrs. Byerard). Sm Duncan (Sara 
Jeannette). * 

Crockett (S R.). LuCHlNVAP. lliut. 

Crated. 7'htrd Edition. Cr, 8vo. ' 6s. 

HIE STANDARD BEARER. Second 
Edition. Cr. 6s, 

Croker (Mrs. B. M ). THE OLD CAN. 

'lONMENT. Cr.Zoo. 6s. 

JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6t. 
THE HAPPY VALLE V. Eonrth Edition. 
Cr. 6s. * 

A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. , 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Seventh 
E.ditton. Cr. 8vo. 6t. 

AN(iEL. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 

K ATH ERIN E TH E ARROGANT. .SV .. th 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


BrethertonCRalph Harold). AN HONEST 

MAN. Second Edition. O. 8vo. 6s. 

Capes (Bernard'. WHY DID HE DO 
lit Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

Castle (Agnes and Egerton). FLOWER 
«)* THE ORANGE, and Other 'Pulci. 
'i kit'd Edition. Ct.800. 6s. 


ClKTord (Mrs. W. K ). THE GETTING 
WELL OK DOROTHY. Illustrated. 
.Second Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6d. 

Conrad 'Joseph'. THE SECRET AGENT : 

A Siiiiplc Talc. Eourth Fid. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A SET OF SIX. Fourth Editioti, C r. 8vo. 6s. 


Corelli iMarie^ A ROMANCE of two I 
WORLDS. Thirtieth Ed. Cr 6s. 

t'l'.NDETrA. Tu'entjr-eighth Edition. Cr. 

8 VO. 6s. 

'I HELM A. Forty- first Ed. Cr,Bvo. 6s. 

v^RDAl•H: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SEI.K. Kirieternth Edition. Cr 8ri». fir. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Sixteenth Edi~ 
turn. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

Wt)RMWOOD. Seventeenth Ed. Cr.Bzo 6s. 

IIAKABBAS; A DREAM OK THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Forty/l/th 
Edition. Cr, 8r<». 6s. 

THE SORROWS OK .SATAN. Fifty-sixth 
Edition. Cr. 6s. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Txvel/th 
Fldifion. lyjth 7'hoMsand, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

TEMTOKAL POWER; A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY'. Sscond Edition. 150/A 
7 housand. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

GOD’S GOOD MAN ; A SIMPLE. LOVE 
STORY'. Four tsemth Edition, lisnd Thou- 
sand!. Cr. Bro. 6s. 

HOLY ORDERS; tiib Traofdy or a 
OuiBT Lipk. Second Edition. taoth 
Thousand. Crmvn 8fw. 6j. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twent^-eighih 
Edit'on. C*. So 6s. ) 


Cuthell (Edith E ). ONLY' A GUARD- 
ROOM DOG. Illustrated. C n JYv- y.td 

Dawson rWarrington). THE SCAR. 

Second Edition Cr. Bro, 6s. 

THE SCOURGE. Lr.Bvo. bs. 

Douglas (Theo.). COUSIN HUGH. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. ts. 


Doylo (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP, Eiez'cnth Ediiion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everarj 

CotesL 

A VOYAGE OK CONSOLATION. Illu,- 
tr.ttcd. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. C.. 
COUSIN CINDERELLA. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE BURNT OFFERING. Se^o’i/ 
F'dition, Cr. Srp. 6r. 


Elliot (Robert). THE IMMORTAL 
CHARLAT.AZV. Second Edition, Croton 
Bvo. 6s, 

Fenn (G. Manvllle). SYD BELTON: or, 
The Boy who would not go to Sea4i lllu»> 
trated. Second Ed. Cr. Bvo. 3s. OJ, 

Flndlater(J.H.). THE GREB.I CRAVF.S 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Bi'O. 6s. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition, Cr. Bxro. 6p. ^ O 

FlndUter (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Third Edition. Cr. 81V. 6s. 

OVER THE HILLS. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

THE ROSE OF JOY. rw Edition 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. ^ 

A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
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MjWGERY 0* THE^MXLL. Third 

ttffH. CrfZxf^M • 

llA.RDV-gN-THj^ILU Third £difMm, 
Cr. 8v0. 6 r. ^ 

GALATEA OF, THE WHEATFIELD. 
Secffmd SdUitm, Cr. 8r0)a»6r. 

Fraw (Mrs. Hugh). THE SLAKING 
OF fHE SWCmD. S^md KdiH^m. 
Cr. SA. 61 . ^ 

GIANNELLA* Sfc»nd Edition. Cr. Bw. 61 . 
IN TH£ SHADOW THE LORD. 
Thir^Edit on» Cr. Bw. 6 /, 

PPFfB. and^. B ). A MOTHER'S SON. 

^th Edtttm. Cr. Bxfo. 6t. 

Gerard (Louise). i HR GOLDEN CRN- 
ITPEDE. Third Edition^ Cr. Bro. 6r. 

Gibbs (Philip). THE SPIRIT OF RE- 
VOLV. Second Edition. Cr. Bint. 6t. 

Glsslfiff (Geopffe). THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. tV. Bva. &r. 

Gletidon (George). THE EMPEROR OF 
'IIIEAIR. Illustrated. Cr. Brto. 6e. 

Hamilton (Cosmo). MRS. .SKKFFlNG- 
lON. Second Edition. Cr.Bt'o. te. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 

Mt)ODS. Fonttemik Edition. Cr. Bva. 6*. 
THK SCHOIAR'S DAUGHTER. Fourth 
} Jitton. Cr. fiiv. (\s. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCK MAN. Txueljth Kd. C>. 8tv, ta. 
IN TER PI. AY. Ftjik Edition Cr. Bvo. 6/. 

Hlchens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
HERKELEY SQUARE. Hircond Edition. 

• Cr , 8jv. 6x. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 
Edition. Cf. Bt'O. fix, 

FFLIX. Sn^rnth Edition. Cr. l5:-<r. 6 f. 
THEVOMA.N with 1 HE FAN. Eighth 
Edition, Cr. Bto. 6x. 

I'VEWAYS. Cr. Bx'o. 6t. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Xine/erfifk 
Edition. Cr. Hvo. 6x, 

THE BLACK .SPANTET.. Cr. Bvo. 6f. 

THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

BAKBARY^HEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 
Svff. dr. 

Htni%S (Ashton). THE MASTER-GIRL. 

liJuatrated, .Second Edition. Cr. Hvo. 6r. 

Hope (Anfhonjr). THE COD IN THE 
i;AR. Eleventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6t. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. Cr. \ 

t 9. 6 r. ! 

\%PFMARK Seventh Ed. Cr.%vo. f.t. \ 
THE OTRONICLES OF COUNT AN- * 
TONIC. Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. tie. 
PHROSO. Illustralerl. Eighth Edition, 
Cr. tvo. 6 r. 

.SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
%l\.%vo. 6t. 

THK KING'S MIRROR. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. (a. 


OUISANTK. Fonrti Edition. Cr. Bw. dr, 
THE DOLLY DIAL0GUF:S. Cr.Bvo. 61. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC IIIm.- 
tratad. Fourth Ediiiom. Cr* Bvo. 6s. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Thini Edv 
non, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE GRF.AT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bt*o, 6s. 

Huerrer (Ford Maddox) AN ENGLISH 
GlRLr A RouAKca Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

MR. APOLLO; A Just Possislb Story. 
• Second Edition. Cr. Bt*o. 6s. 

Hutten (Baroness von). THE HALO. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Bw. 6r. 

- Hyne (C. J. CutellfTbL MR. IIOR. 
RCK:KS, purser. /.>/M Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 
Ilhiftrated. 7 'Atrd F.dition. Cr. BifO. 
6 s. 

I Jaeobs (W. W). MANY CARGOES. 

7 hirty-srcend Edition. Cr. 8tw. 11. 6d, 

I SF.A UkCFIINS. Sixteenth Edition. Cr, 
Bvo. V. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. 1 ) 1 u»trated. 

E'lifth Edit urn. Cr. Hm \t. 6ti. 

LIGHT FRK.Kiins. llliuiratcd. Eighth 
Edition. <'r. Bvo. 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOlNtL Mmth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. js, (hE 

AT SUNWJCH PORT. IlluMrated. 7 'enth 
F'dition. O. Bvo. jj. 6*/. 

DlACS'l ONE LANK. Illustrated. Seventh 
E’tiitiom. Cr. 8th?. 3/. ()d. 

(H)D CRAFT. Illii«ratrd. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Ht'O. 3 ». 61 /. 

THK LADY OF THE BARGB. Itlutiraled. 

Flichth FlJition. ('r.Bvo. 3s. 6d. 
SAI.rUAVF.N. llluKtrated. Second Edition. 

I Cr. Hvo. 3*. 6d. 

SAII.ORS* KNOTS. lIliKtrated. Fi/th 
I F.dttion. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

I James (Henry). THE soft SIDE. 

I Scftmd F.dittom, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

\ THK BETTER ' ORT. Cr. Br^. 6t. 

I IHE GOLD hi BOWU Third Edition. 

I Cr. Bvo. 6i. 

Lo Queux (WlllUnO. THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMIN.STER. Third Edition. 
Cr Bvo. 6t. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition. 
Cr. Br/o. 6t. 

THE J^'ALLF.y OF THE SHADOW. 

llliittratcd. 'Third Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 
( > Bvo. 6s. 

THE CROOKED WAY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6t. 

Lindsey (William). THE SEVERED 
MANTLE. Cr. Sve. 6s. 

London (Jack). WHITE FANG. Sepemth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6e. 
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Lubbock (BmII). deep sea WAR- 

RIORS. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr, 

%V6, 6 /. 

Lum (St John). THE HRST ROUND. 
Cr* hvo. dr. 

Lynll (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 44M ThrvjtMd* Cr* 

3r. td* 

llMirUntCIfonrton). THE NEW RELI- 
GION : A Modf.kn Novei.. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bv». dr. 

Brothers all; mors storiu ot 

Dutch Prasant Life. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bva. 6 s. 

THE PRICE OK LIS DORIS. Sscond 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

MXarthy (Justin H.). THE DUKES 
MOTTO. Eourth Edition. Cr. %t’ 0 . 6 s. 

Maonau^tan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M'NAB. /t//h Edition. 
Cr, Bvo, 6 s, 

Halet (LueasN COI.ONET. ENDERBY'S 
WIFr.. Fonrih Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Stcond 
Editiost. Cr. 8 ro. 6 s. 

TH K WAGES OF SIN. Sixtssmth Edition 
( >. Bt/o. 6 s. 

THECARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s 
THE (;ATE LESS BARRIER. Fifth Edt- 
tion. Cr. Brm. 6 s. 

THE HISTORV OF SIR RICHARD 
CALM AD V. Seventh Edition. Cr. 87 / 0 . 6 s. 

Mann (Mrs. M- E). THE PARISH 
NURSE. Fourth Edition. Cf. 8w«». 6 s. 
A SHEAF OF C<^RN. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 fo. Cs. 

THE HEART-SMITER. Second Edition. 

L r. Bvo. 6s. 

AVKNiilNCi CHILDREN. Se, ond Edition. 
Cr. 87 >o. Or. 

Marsh (Richard). THE COWARD BE- 
HIND THE t URTAIN. c>. 6 s. 

THE SURPRISING Hl SBAND. Second 
Edition. ( r. Sv'o, 6 s. 

A ROYAI, INDI.SC'RETION. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bt'o. 6 s. 

LIVE MEN’S SHOES. Second Edition. 
Cr, Bvo. 6 s. 

Marshall J Archibald). MANY JUNES. 

.Second Eatiton. Cr Bvo. 6 s. 

THE .SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER, Third 
E.dition. Cr. Srv. 6r. 

Mason (A. B. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated. Sixth Edition. Cr.B^v. 6 s. 
and at 2 s. net. 

Maud (Constance^. A DAUGHTER OF 
FRANCK. Third Edition. Cr. Bs'O. 6s. 

Maxwell (W. B.). VI v I h.S. Mnth Edi*. 
tion. Ct. Brto 6 s. 

THE RAGCiED MESSENGER. Third 
Edition. Cs. 8f^. 6r. 

FABUH.>US FANCIES. O Bto. U, 


THE GUACIDED F^ME. Sovomih IMv- 
lion. Cr. dvo. 6s.^ * 

ODD LENGTHS. Ssod^A Ed. O'. 8v^ 6t, 
HILL RISE. Fourth Eattion. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
THE COUNTESS OF JdAYBURY: Be- 
TWKRN You AY 1 . Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

Meade (L. TV DRIFT. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6sl ’ W 

RESURGAM. Sscond Ediiiots. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
VICTORY. Cr. B- -». 6 r. 

A GIRL OF THiL PEOPLE. Illi>«trated. 

Fourth Edition. Cr, Bvo. 35 . 6d. 

HKPSV GIPSY. lllustrateu. Cr. Bvo. 

ar. 6d. '• 

THE HONOURABLE MISS: A Story 

OP AN Oi.D-PASHiONBci TowN. Illintrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. y, 6d. 

Milford (Bertram). THE SIGN c.' the 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 
Cr. Stio. y. 6d. 

Molesworth (Mrs.). THE RED GRANGE. 
JIIuHtratcd. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo 
y. 6d. 

Montague (C. E.). A HIND T.ET 
LOOSE. 7 bird Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Montgomery (K. L.). COLONEL KATE. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8 iv. 6 r, 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
si' KELTS. Seventh Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALU Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 6s. 

DIVERS VANn I ES. Cr. 8m 6 j. 

NesblKE.), (Mr*. H. BUnd). THE RED 
Hi)LSK. llliistr.ttecl. Fifth Edition, 
i r. 6r. 

Noble (Edward). I ORDS OF THE SEA. 

J hi! d t.dition. Cr.Bvo. ts. 

Ollivant vAlIred). own BOB, THE 
e.RKV doc; of KKNMUIR. With .1 

Fruiitinpicce. E/er*enth Ed. Cr. Bi’O. 6s. 

Oppenhelm (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. J'ourih Eaition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Oxenham (John). A weaver OF 

WKH.S. Illustrated. Fourth Ed. Cr.BvA 6s. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT, .^ourth 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. Four^i Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. 6f. 

THE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8t'ir. 6r. 

THE SONG OF HYACINTH. , A' D 
OTHER STORIES. Second ^,iition, 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

MV LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth Edi* 
tion. t r. Bx'O. 6s. 

Pain (Barry), the EXILES OF FALftO. 
Second Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s. ‘ « 

Parker (GUbert). PlKRRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. B»o, 6s, 
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M^S. FALCHION. Cr.il#. 

thJe ti^nsla|I<on or a savage. 

Fourth EoUtion. Cr, 8v# 6r. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. lUiw- 
7 'eHih Eiiiium. €tSr. Bva, Ar. 
WHSN VALMONDCAMETO PONTIAC : 
The*^tory of a. ^osi Naopleon. St\rlh 
EdsmpH* Cr, 8rv. 6/. M 
AN AOTKNTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures * Pretty Pierre/ 
Aewrilk AVr/iV*. Cr. Wo. fw, 

THE FEATS OK THE MIGHTV. llliis- 
trated. Srufuternth JCdittOM. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 
T|^: llATTn.E OK THE STRONG: a 
Komnnee of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Strth E*titiOH. Cr, 8t‘ 0. Or. 

THE POMP OK THE l.AVILETTES. 

I'hir-d F.dittom. C r. Him. 6.A 
NORWEKN LlGli rS. loufik Editiou. 
Cr. Bvo, 6r. 

Pasture (Mrs. Henry de la). THE 

XVKANT. E'cntik Edition. Cr. 8t*o. 6r. 

Patterson CJ. E ). watchers BY THE 
SHORE Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6r* 

Pemberton (Max> THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Ului.tniwd, Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

I CROWN THEE KING. lllu.itrated. Cr. 
Bvo. Af. 

LOVE THE HARVESTER: A. Stonv or 
THE SiUKKS. Illufeti.«ted. 'Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. \s. 6<t 

THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 
HEART. 7 'hii^d Edition. Cr. Bvo. Ca. 

, PhlllpotlsCEden). LYING PROPHETS. 
Third E.dftion. Cr. Bva. 61. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. F(/th EdT 
tioH. Cr. •*.*«*, fir, 

THKFHUMAN BOV. Wiih n Froniis.iece. 

.*%, iffnih E.ditton. Cr. ^vo 6 /. 

SUNS OK THE MOKNI-NG. Socomi 
Edition. Cr. Bno. (it. 

THE RIVER. I htfd Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6/ 
IHE AMERICAN PRISONER. lourth 
E'dttton. Cr. St'o. (is. 

THE SEC R K r W OM A N. Fourth Edition. 
Lr. ht>o. Jft. 

KNOCK Af A VENTURE. Third Edition. 
Ci^rio fir. 

T1 1 PORTREEVE. Fourth ICdition. Cr. 

TH K^Pf > H ER’S WH E. Cttond Edition. 
Cr. Bro. 6r 

THE .STRI KING HOURS. Second Edition. 
Cr. 81V. 6r. 

Pltk^Il (Marmaduko). SAID THE 
KlSlWKMAN. Eighth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 

€i. 

•Q’ (A. T. Qultler Couch',. THE WHITE 

w'OLF, Second Edition. *,r.Bvo. Or. 

THA: mayor of I KOV. Fourth Edition. 
^ Cr. itio. 6 j. 

MERRV-GAKDEN aso oTHKff Sroant. 
Cr. $v#. 6r. 


MAJOR VIGOUREUX. TAtW EditUm* 

Cr. Bva. 6 s. 

Querido (Israel). TOIL OF MEN. Trent, 
lated bj F. S. ArkoLU. Cr. %tfO, 6 s, 

Rawson (Maud Stepney). THE EN% 
CHANTED GARDEN. E^mrih EiUtion. 
Cr. 8tw- 6x. 

THE EASY GO LUCKIES: or. Owe Way 
or Livinc;. Second Edition, Cr. am. 6 i. 
HAPPINESS. Setond Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6 s. 

Rhys (Grace). THE BRIDE. Second 
^Edition. Cr. 8e#. 6r. 

Ridge (W. Pett). ERB. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8w. 6s. 

A SON OF THE STATE., Third Edition. 
Cr. Rm*. If ti.J. 

A BREAkf.R OF LAWS, t>. 8w. y. M. 
MRS. C.ALEICS nr SI NESS. llliiatraied. 

Srioud Eiiition. ( r. St*#. 6 s, 

THE W 1 CKHAM,>ES. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8t-i». fir 

NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 

t r. b' 7 /». 61 . 

SIM .EN DID IIRO ITI ER. Fourth Edition. 
Cl. 81/0. 6s. 

Ritchie (Mrs. David G). MAN AND 

THE Cassock. SWond Edition. 
Cr. 8i'f». 6r. 

Roberts (C.G.D.) I HR HEARTOFTHK 
ANCIENT W(X>D. Cr. 80#. tr. 6 d. 

Robins (Elizabeth). THE CONVERT. 

'Third Edition. ( 1. Hno 6 s 
Rosenkrantz (^Baron Paile). T H E 
MAGISTRATE'S OWN CASK. Cr. 
Bvo. Os, 

Russell (W Clark). MY DANISH 
S W E K T HEAR T. llluttrated. ElT/h 
Edition Cr. Bvo. f>s, 

HIS LSI \ND PRINCESS llluKtratefl. 

.Sreond Edition. (V. h7'<» 6r. 

AHAN DONKl). .\riVWif ('r, Bvo. 6 s* 

MAS ILK ROCK A FKL LARS VOYAtJK. 
Illustrated, /’ourth Edition. Cr. Hvo. 31.61/. 

Sandys (Sydney). 1 A('K CAR.Sl AIRS 
()!• iHE Power House niusiruted. 

Second Edition ( V. bvo. 6r. 

Sergeant /Adollno). TH E PAS.SION OF 
PAUL MARILI lER. t r. Bvo. Os. 

^hakespear (Olivia). UNCLE HILARY. 

I V. Bi’O. Of. 

Sldffwlok (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAH' llluiktratcd. 7 'hird Edition* Cr. 
Bro. 6r. 

THE SEVERINS. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6 s. 

Stewart (Newton V.). A SON OF THE 
LMPKROK; Brino PAs*.Abus rxOM ths 
L irjc OK Kh/io, Kino or Sakojnia anu 
C oKSiCA. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

Swayno (Martin Liitrell). THE BISHOP 
and 'PHE LADY. Second Edition^ 
Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 
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Thurston (B. Temple). MIRAGE. Fourth 
Edition, Cr. %v0. 

Underhill (Evelyn). THE COLUMN Or 
DUST. Cr,%v0, 6t, 

Vorst (MaHe Van). THE SENTIMEN- 
TAL ADVENTURES OF TIMMY UUL- 
STRODE, Cr. 8iw. 6i, 

IN AMBUSH. Second Ediiton, Cr. Zv0. 

6f. 

Walneman (Paul). THE WIFE OT 
NICHOLAS FLEMING. Cr. Bv0. ts. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). TWISTED 
EGLANTINE. Illustrated. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr 8vo. 6s. 

THE HIGH TOBY. 7'Aird Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

A MIDSUMMER DAYS DREAM. Third 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

1 HE PRIVATEERS. Illustrated. Srcond 
Edition. Cr. Si-o. 6s. 

A POPPY SHOW: Being Divers and 
Divrm^r Talks. Ct. Bvo. 6s. 

THE FLOWER OF THE HEART. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zoo. 6s. 

Webllna (Peagy). THE STORY of 
VIRC iFNlA PEKFELT. 7'htsd Edition. 
L 'r. Zxto. 6s. 

•THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Cr. iz>o. Cs. 

Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. Also Medium Bvo. td. 

Woyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE, lllustmied. I'wentjf-thtrd Edition. 
Cr. 8i^. (w. 


mitby (BeatrtoeL THE RESULl^OF 
AN ACaDKNT.ASrctf«/ Edition, tr. 
Zoo. 6s. ' 

White (Bdmund). THE HEART OF 
HINDUS!' A#!. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
6s, 

White (PereV- LOVE and TH/i WISE 
MEN. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Williamson (Mpt. c. N ). THE ADVEN- 
TURE OF PRINCESS S\LV1A. Second 
Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTORi The 
Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. Illus- 
trated. Seventeenth Edition. (Tr. Zoo. 
6s. AIao Cr. Bvo. ss. net. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES : A Romance of 
a Motor. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr Bvo. 6s, 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. Illus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8f^». 6x. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. Illustrated. F^th 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Illustrated. 

Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

SCARLET RUNNER. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. 7’hird 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. Cs. 

LORD LOVE LAND, DISCOVERS 
AMERICA Second Elaition. Cr, Bvo. os. 

Wyllarde (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER CNous Autre*). Eomth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


Books for Boys and Girls. 


JUustraUd. Crown Svo. ^t. Od. 


Tint Gktting Well cr Dorothy. By Mrs. { A Girl or thr PRoPtK. By L. T. Meade. 
VV. K. Cliflbrd. Second Edition, | Fourth Edition, ^ 

■ Huksv CifsY. By U T. Mcde. . fit . 
CuthclI. I 

Masirr RocKArru^R** Voyage. By W. I Tiik Hu.nolraui.r Miss. By L. T. Meade. 
Clark Russell. E'ourth Edition. I Second Eldition, 

SvD Beltom : Or. the Boy who would not There was once a PKiNca By .Mrs. M. E. 
Sea- By G. ManvUle Fenii. Second Mann. 

The Red GaaNGa By Mrs. Molcswortb. , W'mbn Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. E. 
Sieomd Edition. I Mann. 
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The Novels of Alexandra Dumas. 

AfeJium^vo. Pru t Double Volumes^ i/. 


Act 4, 

'Ihk Adnentumev or Ca«I‘ain Pamih l>. 
Amaur^ 

Thr Bird opiate. 

Black Tulip. 

Thk Castlr or £ppstkin. 

Cathkkinb Blum. 

C‘4cilb^ 

Tub Cmatblbt. 

Tub CuBVALtBR D'IIarmbntal. (Doulilff 
volume.) 

Chicot tub Jrstkr. 

Tub Comtb db MoNiao.MEitY. 

' NSCIEHCB. 

'l uB CoNVicrS .Sum. 

ThP CoR<ilCAN BKUTlIbKS; «nj Oittoiuu 

At! HBK. 

f I I* jAC<^t‘Ol’. 

iKiVI (niKKNPLor. 

'I MR Fatal Cumba r. 

TfiK FbNt.NO Master. 

’ PKNA.NOR. * 

•(Vabriel Lamdbrt. 

('^kiOkCB«. • 

Tmb C|^kat Ma^sacmb. 

HfN I DB NaVAEkF. 

IIlll^b db Ciiavkrnv. 


Thr HoRosiorB. 

IaM'isb db la Valli^-mb. (Double volume.) 

Vhr Man in thb Ikon Mask. (Double 
volume.) 

MaItbr Adam, 

Tnb Mouth ok IIrll. 

Nanon. (Double volume.) 

Olympia. 

Pauunb; Pascal Bruno; end Bontbkob. 
PkKB i.A Kuinb. 

Tmk Pkincb OP Thibvbs. 

Thb Rbminisi'kncbs or Antont. 

Rorin Hood. 

Sami nl Obi.b. 

Tub Snowball and tub Sultankiia. 

.Sv LVANIXMK. 

Tub Taking or ('ai.ais. 

Taira oi- rMB Supkh natural. 

TaIPS or SlRANUK AbVBNTUKB, 

Taiks or Trnkok. 

1 HK Tiirkb Muhkki kkks. (Double volume.) 
Thb Tragedy or Naniks. 

TuK.Nrv Years Arihk. (Double volume.) 
1 ‘mr Wild'Duck Smooteb. 

The WolP'Lbaueiu 


Methuen's Sixpenny Books. 

Medium hvo. 


AlbanesI (B. Marla). LOVE AND 

I.OUISA. 

1 A MAIDEN. 

b A BAYARD OF BENGAL. 
Austell (J ). PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

BaffOt (Richard). A ROMAN blYSlEKv! 
CASTING OF NETS. 
l^NNA DIANA. 

Balfour (Asdrew). BY STROKE OF 
BWORD. 


Barlnff-Could (S.) FURZE Bl.OOM. 
CHEAP* JACK ZITA. 

KinV ALONE. 

IfRIlH. 

, IHE BROOM S(;^UIRK. 

' J.N THE ROAR Ol- THE SEA. 

I J^QRMI 

! A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. IUu..truted. 

LITTLE TU*PENNY. 

I WINKFRKD. 

THE FROBISHERS. 
lllE QVEEK OF LOVE. 
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IJLADYS or THE ST’EWPONEY. 

Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER. 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 

THE MUTABLE MANY, 

Benson (E. F.). DODO. 

THE VINTAGE. 

Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 

Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART d> 
JAPAN. 

Burton (J. Bloundello}. ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS. 

CaflVn (Mrs.). ANNE MAUr.EVERER. 
Ci^es^ (Bernard). THE LAKE OF 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
.SUMMER. 

MR.S. KEITH'S CRIME. 

Corbett (Julian) A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS, 

Croker (Mrs- B. M }. ANGEL. 

A STATE SKCRKr. 

PEGGY OK THE BARTONS. 
JOHANNA. 

Dante (Alighieri). THE DIVINE 
COMEDY (Cary). 

Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 
t>K CONSOLAITON. 

THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 

Eliot (George). THE MILL ON THE 
FLO.SS. 

Flndlnter (Jane H.). THE GREEN 
GRAVES OK BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 

Gaskell (Mrs ). CRANFORD. 

MARY BARTON. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRL 
MONY. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

MADE OF MONEY. 

Gisslng(G.). THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 

Glanvllle (Ernest). THE INCA'S 
TREASURE. 

THE KLOOF BRID&. 


Company Limited' 

(CharlM). BUNTBI^S CRUI^<£. 

Grimm (llie GRIMM'S 

FAIRY TALES. ^ * 

Hope (Anthoiyt). A M*AN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OK AIR. T 

THE CHRONICLES OF C/>UNT 
ANTONIcfr^., f 

PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DJ:«^JLOGUES. 

Hornung (B. W.). DEAD M£^ TELL 
NO TALES. I 

Ingraham U. H.). THE THRONE OF 
DAVID. 

Le Queux (W.L THE HUNCHBACK 
OK WESTMINSTER. 

Levett* Yeats (S. K.). THE TRAITOR'S 
WAY. 

ORRAIN. 

Linton (E. Lynn'. THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

Malet Xucas). THE CARI.sSIMA. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.). MRS. PETER 
HOWARD. 

A LOST ESTA'I E. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 

A WINTER S TAI.E. 

Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD* 
I.KY’S SECRET. 

A MOMENT’S ERROR. 

Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 
J.\COH FAITHFUL. 

March (Richard). AMKTAMORPllOSLS. 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 

THE GODDESS. 

THE JOSS. * 

Mason (A. E. W.}. CLEMEM'INA. 

Mathers (Helen). HONEY. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITILSCOURT. 

SAM'S SWEETHEART. ^ 

THE FERRYMAN. ^ 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 

Miller (Esther). LIVING LIES. 

Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF i-PS 
SPlDEl^ 

Montresor (F. F.). THE ALIEN. 
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Mvrison (Xrthor)^ 
TOE WALL* » 


THE^HOL®^ 


NeAlt (flD. TM# RED HOUS® 


Norris (W. K.L ‘HIS G^CE. 
r.ILK INGILBY. 

the\redit oh the county. 
I.ORdVeoNARD THEJiiCKLESS. 
MATTHEW AU^FEN. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA^ 


Ollphiftt (Mrs.). THE LADY’S WALK. 
JilR ROBEJrt^’S FORTUNE. 

*1 »rtC PRODIGALS. 

“THE TWO MARYS. 


Oppenhelm [E. P.). MASTER OF MEN 

Psrlcof (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 
LAVILKTTKS. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD, 

Pemberton (Ma*). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OK A THRONE. 

. i.kOWN THEE K1N<5. 

Phillpotts (Eden'. THE HUMAN BOY. 

< HfVDREN OF THE MIST. 

’ ‘IE PO.VCHLR'S WIFE. 

'1 HE RIVER. 


ERB. 

RusseU (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 

A MARRIAGE AT SEA. 

MY DANISl^ SWEETHEART. 

Ills ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Sermant (Adeline). THE MASTER OF 

llEECHWOOD. 

BALDARA'S MONEY. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

J-HK LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

SIdffwtek (Mrs. AlfPed). THE KlNS- 
IklAN. 

Surtees (R. S.). IIANDI.F.Y CROS.s. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 

ASK MAMMA. 

Watford (Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 

COUSINS. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHF.R, 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 

Wallace (General Lew). BRN^IIUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). THEADVEN- 

lU RKRS. 

•CAPTAIN FORTUNE. 


•Q" (A. T. Qulller Couch). THE 
WHU E WOLF. 


Woekos (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 


Rldse vW. Pett . "A SON OF Til F. .STATE. 
* 1 t ;S T PROPERTY. 

CEORCJE andTHK GENERAI.. 


Well# (H. O.C THE SEA LADY. 

White (Percy), A PAS.SIONATK Pll.r 
GRIM. 



FKINTRD BT 

WIIIIAM CIOWIB AND BON*;. IIMlTEDt 
LONDON AND BSCCIJES. 










